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DVERTISEMENT. 



~'*Tbb Book or Ixaa Ballads" is intended as a sequel to "Tas 

^AuukB PovncT OF IBBLAND." I trost it will not be found unworthy 

oTtaUiig its place beside that volume. It has been my most anxious 

^ yriOi that this collection of native ballads should be altogether divested 

"^s Beetarian or party complexion, and that eveiy class of which Tbb 

"^iKiBH Katioit is composed should be poetically represented therein. 

J^&dold there be, in those ballads which admit of the introduction of 

^ )^et|gIon8 or political sentiment, a preponderance of one kind over 

.It^^^t^er, the Inequality is to be attributed to the abundance or scan- 

rtinea of my materials-.-and not to any prejudice or bias of my own. 

"^ tnui( that the dasrificatian which I have made will be found correct 

.\i^Ad.iU|eft|L In all but the Historical Ballads, I have endeavoured to 

(^ICiflKi^Se^themwithas much variety as possible; intibat divirionUiqr 

'j[,iuE«.|il4ced in chroiiological order. As I have stated at the condnsion 

4rflni|r introduction, I have endeavoured to make this volume as original 

., JH|^p9flfihle{ «sd I have therefore avoided, as much as I could, coQec- 

^ t||onf .ifbieh had been previously made. It is for this reason tiiat I 

cK^Ta^notlnclndedlany of the poems of my lamented and revered 

r /Icieiiil* Tpoaua P.AviBr— forming, as the public are aware, a separate 

'HNilliqMoC'XlvUbraiyoflrehuid.*' .; „ 

•j/ff ■:;.:.• 

•/»/;> ,i ■ /y 



INTRODUCTION. 



It has been said, by a well-known authority, that the 
' ballads of a people are more influential than llieir laws, 
aiitf perhaps he might have added, more valuable ihsm 
their annals. The most comprehensiye survey that the 
' iefye of genius can take in — ^the most ponderous folio that 
ever owed its existence to the united efforts of industry 
and dulness, must fail in giving a perfect idea of the 
character of a people, unless it be based upon the reir^- 
lAtions they themselves have made, or the confessicms 
tiiey have uttered. Without these, history is hldi^ 
Irat the "old almanack" that an illustrious coiintryo^n 
'of ours* has called it; a mere diy dead catalogue of 
dates and facts, useless either as a picture of the "^kst, 
or at a lesson for the future. A peopl^e of |^l8cd^hate 
impulses, of throbbing affections, of dauntless hdi^!sm, 
will invariably not only have done things ' trBtth)^^)!? 
being recorded, but will also have recorded tH^fti. 
. Myxiads of human beings cannot be moved 'abmit^tiiQiide- 
lesdj, like an army of shadows. The suneti'itttKttA'of 
their advancing will be heard afar off; and those'who 
see them not, will listen to the shrill music of 'th^f 'fifes 
and the merry echoes of their bugles. Tb^ gi«at'lwftv- 
Ings of a i)eople's heart, and, from time to time, the 
necessary purifying of the social atmosphere, will make 
themselves felt and heard and seen, so that all men m^)f 

* Lord Plunkott. 
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take cognizaDce thereof— as the mighty waves of the 
roused ocean dash against eaoh other with a war-cry* 
or as the electric spirit proclaimeth its salutary mission 
in a voice of thunder. 

In almost all countries the Ballad has heen the in* 
strument by which the triumphs, the joys, or the 8O0»- 
rows of a people have been proclaimed. 

Its uses have been numerous; its capabilities an 
boundless. 

Long ago, in the fresh youth and enthusiasm of the 
world, how harmonious were its modulations — ^its rcTe- 
lations how divine ! Then it sang of gods and heroes» 
and the milk-expanded warm breasts of the beneficent 
mother ; and the gift of Ceres, and the olive of Minerva, 
and the puiple dusters of the son of Semele. Thea 
it was, that, " standing on a pleasant lea," men ooold 

** Have glimpses fbat would make them ^e» forlorn, 
HaTe sight «f Drotens rising from the sea, 
Or hear old lUtion blow his wreathed horn."* 

Then it was that the earth was truly peopled. Neithier 
was the air void, nor were the waters desolate. Shapes 
of beauty— 

** Schffne Wesen'aos dem Fabelland"t-~ 

wandered fitmiliarly with men ; and nymphs and she^ 
herds, and fiinns and hamadryads, danced together 
beneath the eye of Jove himself in the shadow of blue 
Olympus, or b^de the Venus-bearing foam of the 
sparkling isle-surrounding Hellespont. Had not poetry 
preserved tUs memory of the golden age — had not 
Hesiod and Homer built their beautiful and majettle 
structures on the original ballads that were probably 
floating among the people, — ^how dark, and gloomy, 
and indistinct would be our ideas of the old world : 
What visions that have been delighting the eye of man 
these three thousand yeavs would have been lost : Of 

• Wordsworth. 
. f "Lovely beings from the Fableland.'*.^ScuiLL£B. 
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what example! of devotion, of heroism, of love of 
country, would the sincere and zealous of all nations 
have h&sn deprived. 

Poetry, after all, is the only indestructihle gift that 
genius can hequeath to the world. The shield of 
Achilles, though the work of a god, has disappeared 
from the world, hut Uie hounding words in which it has 
been descrihed are immortal. This very shield itself, 
as Schiller remarks, is the type of the poet's mind, and 
of an true poetry.* On it, we are told, were figured, 
not only representations of cities, implements of hus- 
bandry, com fields and vineyards, sheep and oxen, and 
dher things adapted to particular localities, and whidi 
may vary under different circumstances,-^hut the great 
£fttoicator had also introduced representations of the un- 
changeable wonders of creation, which are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, — 

** For In it he represented eartii— In it the sea and sky— • 

In it the never wearied son— the moon, exactly ronnd; 

And an those stars with which the brows of amiple heaven are crown*d!'' t 

llnis a genuine poem must be true not only to the cha- 
racter of the age in which it is written, but in accord- 
ance with the principles of nature and of truth, which 
afe unchangeable. 

The Iiatins, a people very different from the Greeks, 
added but little to the beauty of the mythology they 
borrowed, or to the literature they imitated. With the 
exception of Egeria, — '* a beautiful thought, and softly 
bodied forth,** — ^there are none of their native divinities 
that interest us much. Their early liistory, so full of 
atern, unbending justice, self-denial and heroism, is 

* " As the god and the f^enins, whose birth was of Jove, 
In one type all creation reveard, 
When the ocean, the earth, and the star-realm above, 

Lay coropreNs'd in the orb of a shield,— 
So ttM poet, a shape and a type of the AH, 
From a somid, that is mate in a moment, can call!" 

[From " Tlie Four Ages of the World ."— Bnlwet'% Tt«si9fika&i!ny.'\ 

t nisd, Book xviii., Chapman's TranslaUon. 
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considered either allegorical or wholly 
founded upon the memory of rude haUa 
ceased to exist even at the time when theii 
were written.* In their latter years, 
Horace redeemed the character of their ] 
tlie reproach of servile imitiition ; and 
and a few of the shorter tales of Ovid 
j poems they have left us partaking, liow 

; of the character of Ballad Poetry, but i 

h the modern than to the ancient Honiei 

Ij After this there is no trace of the ballad 

H literature. Its writers became more s 

jj vigorous in their imitation, until, in the 

!' dosius, the race of old Boman poets be( 

the person of Claudian. 

While this lamentable but natural decl 
tual vigour, consequent upon the efifen 
cesses of Imperial Rome, was developi: 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean, 
things was maturing amid the mountains 
norti^ern and western Europe. The humai 
in these remote regions, like their wi: 
been perpetually frozen — now began to n: 
into brilliancy and activity. Those who 
stormy shores of the ocean followed tl: 
their adventurous expeditions among the i 
i who lived amid the dark forests of the int 

in search of brighter skies and more 
towards the genial regions of the south, 
these expeditions, particularly the for 
Bards of the Sea Kings gave the Ballad it 
and character. The sagas composed by 
memorate the triumphs or to bewail t 
their chiefs in "Icy lerne" — the Scotti 
Iceland — strongly resemble, both in stn 
I dgn, the more vigorous of the modern b; 



* Mr. Mocanlay's ** Lays and Legends of Ancient 
on this sapposition. I am glad that I have this oppi 
ing my admiration of those q>Iendid and viiforous 
other writings of their gifted und occumplislicd uutl 
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race of divinities and a new race of heroes superseded 
the old dassical models. Thor and Wodin succeeded 
Mars and the son of Friam, and, like the songs in which 
thej were commemorated, what they lost in interest and 
heauty was compensated for hy vigour and durahillty. 
The hlack and chilly waters of the northern seas were not 
a fitting hirth-place for the Aphrodisian Venus ; instead 
of the queen of love and gladness, the mighty kraken 
and the winged dragon were their children, who in 
many a stormy ballad have played their fearfid and inir 
portant parts ever since. 

Again, in the sunny South, but not in exhausted Italy, 
did the harmony of song arise. Spain, that magnificenit 
country, combining together the grandeur and the 
beauty of the North and the South — the bold mountains 
and cavemed shores of Norway, and the enchanting 
graces of Parthenope — ^had already, even in the most x)almy 
days of Latin Uterature, contributed some of the most 
boasted names to the catalogue of Roman writers. 
■ Lncan, who sang of Fharsalia ; the two Senecas, the 
younger of whom is the only Boman tragic writer who 
has come down to us ; and Martial, whose wit and lioen- 
tiousness at once enlivened and disgraced the reign of 
Domitian — ^were natives of Spain ; the three former of 
Carduba, and the latter of Arragon. But it was in the 
eighth century that the splendour and interest of Spanish 
history commences. In that century the Saracens eon. 
quered Spain, and introduced into it, along with a 
knowledge of letters and the sciences superior to what 
was possessed by any other people then in £uroi)e, all 
the splendour and imagination of Oriental poertry. 
About the end of the twelfth century the celebrated 
poem of "The Cid" was written, commemorating the 
valorous exploits and adventures of the hero, Bodrigo 
de Bivar. Since that period, Spain has been pre-emi- 
nently rich in ballad poetry. Its grand, sonorous 
language, so musical as to have earned the epithet 
of " the poetry of speech," has been employed to good 
imrpose ; and nobler ballads than the Spanish, in praise 
of heroism, of virtue, of piety, and of love^ the viortV^ 
has never seen. Tlie eapaVnUliea ot \>a» ^^3^3i^\«=^^ 
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then been pat to the seyerest test. Those of the heroie 
duB, irlucn detail the struggles of the old Spaniard! 
•with the Goth or with the Ssancen, like Chevy Chase, 
^'flttr the heart as if with a trumpet ;" while the sigh- 
ing of a summer hreeze in Andalusia is not more soft 
and gentle than the harmony of the passionate balUdt 
that to this day are sung beneath the curtained balconies 
of moon-lit Seidlla. G^cilasso, Lop^, Calderon, Cer- 
Tantes-^f^'eat names are these, of which Spain and human 
nature may be proud. 

The Ballad Poetry of England and Scotland has been 
▼ery copious and very excellent fur several centuries ; 
and the Ballads of each contrast not so much in merit 
as in character. In the Song, which may be called the 
yeiy essence and spirit of the Ballad, or the musical ut- 
terance of feeling and passion in the very paroxysm of 
their presence, Scotland has immeasurably the supe- 
ncMtity. In that Pythian moment, when the mind is in 
Its state of utmost activity, and the dominancy of passion 
is supreme, the concentrated expression of both is Song ; 
and its appearance and the frequency of its return de- 
pend principally upon the character and constitution of 
each people. The Ballad, on the contrary, requires not 
tbe same degree of excitement, — ^Narrative, which i9 
almost an essential portion of it, being IncompatiMe 
with that mental and sensuous excitation which gives 
both to the song, and which is but momentary in its 
abiding. And thus the different success of the two, in 
the different nations of Europe, is as marked and dis- 
tinct as the races of which they are composed. In Italy 
and France, in Scotland and Ireland— -all nations sprung 
from the one family — ^the Song has been cultivated with 
the greatest success ; whereas in the northern nations, 
in Germany and in England, the natural expression of 
the poetical instincts of the people has been through the 
calmer and more lengthened channel of the Ballad. 
Spain has succeeded better in both, perhaps, than any 
other nation ; — the dominion of the Goths leaving after 
it much of the solemnity of thought and feeling of the 
Geramnic races, — while the lyric capabilities of tlie 
language are such as to render tbu& expression ni 
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hlgh-wToagfat sentiment easy and obviouB. In England 
tlie ballads are generally of a qmet and pastoral beauigr^ 
quite in character with the rural and sylvan charms of 
its scenery. The Robin Hood ballads, which so delight 
oa-in boyhood, and which give us visions of ** Merry 
Sherwood"_ 

In smnincT ttno^ whm lesTM grow gfMn, 
And birds sing on ereiy tree, 

that we never forget, and which are only replaced by the 
still more exquisite glimpses that Shakspeare opens to 
us of The Forest of Ardennes— -all putake of this 
diameter — in them there is many a merry trick played, 
and many a mad adventure — 

" Of brave Uttle John, 

Of Fryer Tack and Will Scarlet, 

Loxley, and Haid Marlon." 

Bold Bobin and Allin-a-Dale, or the *< Jolly Tanner," 
Arthur-a-Bland, have many a good contest with stout 
quarter-stafik — aright merry to read and well described— 
but the writers scarcely ever forget, even for a fiaw 
stanzas, the beauty of the summer woods Vhere thdr 
heroes dwell, and satisfy their own hearts, and wHl 
delight their readers for all time, by this frequent re- 
currence to the unchangeable and everlasting delights 
of nature. Indeed, this continued reference to the 
beau^ of the external world, which we meet in the old 
S^glish poets, particularly in Chaucer (whose pictures 
of many a '* May Mom-ing'* are still so fresh after many 
years^, may be the reason that they are read even now, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of an antiquated and 
obsolete dialect. 

The Scotch Ballads are less numerous and less varied 
than the English ; but in point of perfection — ^in the 
particular class, at least, of sentiment and the affec- 
tions—they are not only superior to these, but, as I 
humbly conceive, to any BaUads that have ever been 
written. Their simplicity never degenerates into bold 
commonplace, nor their homeliness into vulgarity ; and 
they are as far removed from maudlin sentimentality in. 
their passionate heartiness, aa &omin^ ^^tL^:^^«i^a^ 
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prettinesseA in their illustrations. The very heart c 
the Scottish people bounds in their ballads; we qai 
listen to the ever-yarying changes of its pulsation-,-noi 
heavy and slow as the tides of Loch Lomond — ^now rapi 
and bounding as the billows of the Clyde. The ** bonn; 
bhie e'en" of the lassie glance through her waving hai 
like a stream through the overhanging heather ; and he 
arch reply or her merry laugh rings on our ears like th 
song of the mavis or the throssil. The ballads of a fe^ 
of her humblest children have rendered Scotland dea 
to the hearts of all whose affections are worth possess 
ing: they have converted (to the mind at least) he 
desolate heaths and barren mountains, into smilinj 
gardens and olive-bearing hills ; and have constructei 
among mists and storms, and the howling of the lashe 
Northern Ocean, an Arcadia dearer than that of yore 
where ** the shepherd's boy piped as though he shoul( 
never be old."* Although oiy space here is very limited 
I cannot refrain from presenting, to some of my reader 
perhaps for the first time, a specimen of these Ballads 
taken almost at random, in support of what I have as 
serted, and as a model (in connexion with those writtei 
in a kindred spirit by some of our own countrymen- 
Griffin, Callanan, Pavis, and Mr. Ferguson) of thi 
inost exquisite department of Ballad Poetry :-r 

MARY OF CASTLE-OARY.t 

Saw ye mywee thing, saw ye my ain thing, 

Saw ye my trae love down on yon lea — 
Crossed she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming. 

Sought she the burnie where flowers the haw-tree? 
Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk-white, 

Dark is the blue of her soft rolling e'e ; 
Ked, red are her ripe lips, and sweeter than roses. 

Where could my wee thing wander frae me? 

1 saw nae your wee thing, I saw nae your ain thing, 

Nor saw I your true love down by yon lea; 
But I met my bonnie thing late in the gloaming, 

Down by the bumic where flowers the haw-treo. 

"Sfvl'MUp Sidney, 
f Written hy Hector 3facXcilI ; bora 1746, died VS\ft. 
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Her hair It vaslint-iirhite, her skin it was milk-white, 

Dark was the blue of h^ soft rolling e'e ; 
Bed, red were her ripe lipe, and sweeter than roses, 

Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me. 

It was nae my wee thing, it was nae my ain thing, ] 

It was nae my true love ye met by the tree ; 
Frond is her leal heart, and modest her nature, 

She never loved ony till ance she loved me. 
Her name it is Mary— she's A'ae Castle-Cary, 

Aft has she sat when a bahn on my knee; 
Fair as your fi>tce is, weret fifty times fairer, 

Young bragger, die ne'er wad gie kisses to thee. 

It was then your Mary; she's free Castle-Cary, 

It was then your true love I met by the tree; 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 

Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me. 
Satr gloomed bis dark brow, blood red his cheek grew. 

Wild flashed the fire firae his red rolling e'e ; 
Te'se rue sair this morning your boasts and your scomiitg;, 

Defend ye, fause traitor, fh' loudly ye lie. 

Away wi' beguiling, cried the youth, smiling — 

Off went the Ixmnet, the lint-white locks flee. 
The belted plaid fii'ing, her white bosom shawing, 

Fair stood the loved maid wi' the dark rolling e*e. 
Is it my wee thing, is it my ain thing, 

Is it my true love here that I see ? 
O Jamie, forgi'e me, your heart's constant to me, 

111 never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee. 

The most modem, and perhaps the most important. 
class of ballads, remains to be alluded to — namely, the 
German. The sudden awakening, the rapid maturity ,^ 
the enduring vitality, and the acknowledged supremacy 
of €rerman literature, are facts as wonderful as they are 
consoling. Little better than a century ago, with the 
exception of a few theological and historical writers, the 
Germans were more destitute of a native literature, and 
were more dependant on other countries, particularly 
France, for intellectual supplies, than we have ever been ; 
and now their works crowd tlie book markets of the 
world. Little more than a century «k.g.o ^ ^^"aX^^Tcwa^. 
prince, caJied Frederick, a pAV\\oso\\vviT «xA «. ^«Xx^ ^^ 
phUosophen, pronounced lua i\atv\Q\«u\vgQa%^^'^^^ ^^ 
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lioncfl, — little dreaming of the angelfl and angelie ^ 
men — of the Katherines, the TheklaB, and the Undind* 
from whose inspired lips that rough, nerrons lang^ 
would flow so harmoniously that all men would listen 
the melody thereof. In no intellectual field hare fl 
€rermans of the past and present centuries been d 
feated. Their drama is superior to any other that h 
appeared in Europe during the same period — ^for I pi 
sume there can be no comparison between the Shaksp 
rian power of Schiller and the soft graces of Metestati 
or even the more masculine classicalities of Alfiei 
Their histories are the mines in which even the most 1 
dustrious writers search for the precious ore of tmi 
Their philosophy has been either a beacon or an t^ 
fatuuM to the inquiring intellectsof Europe; while some 
their artists have come off victorious even in the Etem 
Metropolis of art itself. In every department of liter 
ture German intellect has been renewing the almost e 
hausted fountains of the world. Like the E^rptii 
river, the great German Bliine has been overflowing tJ 
earth, and fruits, and flowers, and waving com are spriiij 
ing luxuriantly in all lands. In the ballad the C^ermai 
have pre-eminently succeeded. It is with them somi 
what of a short epic, in which the romance and chivali 
of the middle ages find a suitable vehicle for their illui 
tration. They seldom treat of humble life and simp 
passion, like the Scotch ; or individual heroism, like tl 
Spanish. They are more historical and legendary tha 
directly sentimental or heroic ; but through all runs 
vein of philosophical abstraction and thoughtful melai 
choly, which imparts to them a x)eculiar and endurin 
charm. There is scarcely an historical event of any in 
portance — a legend possessing the slightest interest- 
superstition, not destitute of grace, sublimity, or terror- 
a river or a mountain that has anything to recomnien 
it, that has not found an illustrator, an admirer, and 
laureate among the German Balladists. And the conse 
quence is, that not only is the (rerman intellect lionoure 
And respected, but the German land is also strengtliene 
And enriched. The separate t\\oug\v can£e^ei%.\e\ "&» 
tlons of Germany have been bound togetlww «a i»a-v^ 
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pie, bj the universal language of their poetry ;* and 
year after year pilgrims and students from steuige lands 
ivBoder thither, not attracted so much by the gloom of 
her woody mountains and the magic windings of her 
Bliine, as because (thanks to poetry^ through the former 
the wild Jager still hunts and the witches dance on Wfld- 
purgis f nights, and because the latter has been made 
the crystal barrier of a free people, and the emblem, in 
its depth, its strength, and its beauty, of the German 
Character and intellect. 

It only remains for me to advert to what has been 
done, and what I conceive may be dime, in Ireland with 
the ballad. If we recollect itte constant state of war- 
five — the revolution upon revolution — ^the political strug- 
gles, and the generally unhappy condition of the people 
eiver since the invasion, it is matter of surprise that there 
oould be found any persons with hearts or intellects suf- 
ficiently strong to escape from the realities around them 
into the abstractions and idealities of poetry; but that 
there were many who did so, and witii a power and 
beauty for which they get little credit, must be evident 
firom Mr. Ihiffy's ** Ballad Poetry," and, I trust, also 
fbom this volume. I speak now, of course, of our na- 
tive Irish writers. To us there can scarcely be anything 
more interesting or more valuable than these snatches 
and fragments of old songs and ballads, which are di^p- 
ten of a nation's autobiography. Without the^ how 
difficult would it be for the best disposed and the most 
pajtriotic amongst us to free our minds from the fidse 
impressions which the study (^superficial as it was) of 
the history of our country, as told by those who were 
not her cluldren or her friends, had made upon us. In- 
stead of the rude savage kerns that anti-Irish histoiiims 
represent our forefothers to have been, for ever hovering 

* *' Wliere'er resonndB the German tongue— 
' Wher* Q«rman hymns to God are rang— 
Thtn, gaUani brother, take thy ttandX 
That is the German's FathecVaA^r ^.^ _ 

flfangan's ** Aniholog^ Qken&HD&inK'' '''^^'»'^^*^^ 
f 1fa(^miSbJf tiiensmeof at«iiittowYionL«feftto^^>Mc8>**«*^ 
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with murderous intent round the fortresses of 
we see them, in their own ballads, away in thi 
vallies and inaccessible mountains, as fathers, as 
as lovers, and as husbands, leading the old pi 
life with their wives and children, while tl 
musical with the melodj of their harps 
lowing of their cattle; — we see them nui 
red deer over the brown mountains, or sp& 
Balmon in the pleasant rivers, — or, borne 
swift horses, descending in many a galla 
on the startled intruders of the Pale. What i£ 
importance, we look into the hearts and mindf 
people — we see what they love with such passii 
tliey hate with such intensity — ^what they rei 
such sacred fidelity. We find they had love — 
loyalty — ^they had religion — they had constan 
had an imdying devotion for the *' green hill 
Ireland,'* and as such they are entitled to oui 
our affections, and our imitation. The best baJ 
have left us are those of the affections, and ' 
according to Mr. Ferguson, of the utmost po 
tensity of passion, compatible with the mos 
purity. Even in their political ballads, whe] 
disguise was necessary, tibie allegory has been 8< 
and the wail of sorrow, or the yearning of aff( 
etzquisitely imitated, (as in the instance of tl 
Dhu, or **Dark Rosaleen,'^) as to make so es 
critic and so true a poet as Mr. Ferguson doul 
be in reality political ballads at all. 

Upon the subject of our Anglo-Irish Ballad 

nothing to add to what Mr. Duffy has so abl 

' truly written in his introduction to the * ' Ballad 

Ireland." That there is a distinct character an 

liar charm in the best ballads of this class w 

highest genius, unaccompanied by thorough I 

ing, and a thorough Irish education, would fi 

pitft to them,«->must be evident to every one 

lead that vcdume. To those among us, and to 

i»tioBB who axe yet to be among us, whosi 

^i^gae u, nad of neoeaa^ must \^ ia;ifil£ai^ 

^e Jh'ab, the establishing of t^ tact V& ol * 
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importance, and of the pn^eatest consolation : — ^that ve 
<aui be thoroughly Irish in our writings without ceasing 
to be English ; that we can be faithful to the laitd of 
our birth, without being ungrateful to that literature 
which has been *<the nursing mother of our mindt^" 
'fhat we can develop the intellectual resources of our 
country, and establish for ourselves a distinct and sepa- 
rate existence in the world of letters, without depriving 
ourselves of the advantages of the widely-difiTuaied and 
genius-consecrated language of England, are facts that I 
conceive cannot be too widely disseminated. This pe- 
culiar character of our poetry is, however, not easily im- 
parted. An Irish word Or an Irish phrase, even appo- 
sitely introduced, will not be sufficient ; it must pervade 
tlie entire poem, and must be seen and felt in tiie con- 
struction, the sentiment, and the expression. Our 
writers would do well to consider the advantages, even 
in point of success and popularity, which would be 
likely to attend the working of this peculiar vein of 
Anglo-Irish literature. If they write, as they are too 
much in the habit of doing, in the weak, worn-out style 
of the majority of cotemporary English authors, they 
will in&llibly be lost in the crowd of easy writers and 
smooth versifiers, whose name id legion, on the other 
side of the channel ; whereas, if they endeavour to be 
racy of their native soil, use their native idiom, illus- 
trate the character of their country, treasure her legends, 
eternalize her traditions, people her scenery, and enno- 
ble her superstitions, the very novelty will attract atten- 
tion and secure success. * 

In conclusion I have only to state that I have endea- 
voured to draw the materials of this volume as much as 



* ffo one can don Jw the truth of this, who regards the state of the 
literary world in England at present Every native topic and every 
native mode of authorship seem so thoronghly exhansted (or, to use 
tbe expressive cant phrase, so completely ** nsed np **) tiiat we find the 
great London book>mercliantB drawing firom ^Hi^Qtsa w^ "V^Kssisaatefs^ 
ftom Iceland, from JRuasia, and the fas Eael, Bom& XAxtvysncrs ^^^^^^v 
ibe Utenaj wanta of the day. This, oi co\xn», Va-osA.^'ft ''**'°'^^J?Si 

fio^d maeaee out writew; but the TOgBWrt&iMv\a^M» ««^«»5'«**' 

te witbottt ita uae. 
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possible from hitherto unused sources. It t 
ginal iutention to have extracted copious! 
quarto edition of *' The Spirit of the Nation, 
tains many exquisite ballads, by Mr. "Duffy 
Uams, Ml. Barry, Mr. Lane, Mr. Drennan 
writers, which have never been published ii 
cheap or very accessible form. I found, he 
number of poems which were still even np 
public than those, so abundant, that I lia' 
myself to the selection of two from that wc 
them (The Muster of the North)* principal] 
believe it to be the best historical ballad the < 
yet produced; and the other, <i8 illustratin 
remarkable period of political excitement witj 
memory. I have to regret that this yolum 
contain a greater number of the poems of o 
Poet — Thomas Moobs. I would have bee 
have testified my admiration of him as a '. 
Man, by extracthig largely from his works- 
mind, many of his songs are perfect ballads— 
in design as they are exquisitely conceived an 
In publishing these ballads, however, I c 
would be but giving most of my readers wha 
already posseiised, so that in reality no one 
the omissions bat myself, a very humble 
wjjjliig victim to the unboimded popularity ( 

I bliuh to aUude to mywlf, so soon after so 
b^tl fl^ I. owe some apology to the r^er 
tK^uctioii into tins collection <Kt three of my 
— **^1^ wish of friends" in this, as in so mai 
etMcea^'loM of cpurae prevailed. 

D. F. M*Ci 

! 38, Ujiper Bsgsmt-itnet, 
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A FAIRY TALE. 

BT THOMAS FABNBXX. 

[I licv« been indueea to retafa thfe Ballad of FmeB, notwiihstaiid- 
Inv iti nmniitakaUe Eni^lih d row to loine estont Ibr ttM rimple 
gnM tad beMxty of its ityle— Imt principally becanae the atory^liow- 
ef«r dtavalaed, la eawentlally Irish, and flhutratea Tery plaMtafi^ aoaaa 
fd ttM pnmka and mingled beneririence and sialfco of "the good 
Monla." Thaw is scarcely a child In the country, old enon«^ to bam 
m imaghialVm or its taato for the nuurveUooa developed, that la not 
flunfllar wifli some terrion of this stoiy, learned hi nuoj hutanoea 
triMreFamenhiBiaelf lint beard It, in an Irish nnrae^ arms. Thlalie 
swIbBses In the stanaa of the ballad wMchpweedes the laat PaiBell, 
in ImltBting the old En^ish style— in pkidnc the aeeoe ot bis pocn 
'*1n Britain's Isle and Arthur's djors*"— (Spenser, so skilled to all the 
dmmology and topography of fidry land, had already settled the ques- 
tton of tnae and ptaoe), and to adding a new flower to the already 
beantlftal iUry gariand of En^^d, was actuated I believe l^ no cob- 
adona didike Ibr Ms native oonntnr; but hia doing so was q;nite to 
keqiing with tile habits of his life. Forbetog, aaGoldBidfliinftRinana, 
alwigrs **Tery much dated or depresMd, and hia whole Vlb qient to 
Mony or rapture," he invariably gave his EngHah Mends the besMttL 
OT hto rqitore and elatton ; but when the f^oomy tn^TckvcAA^^ti^^^*^^ 
nj back to Irelaii4 «Dd vent his spleen axk& agjoisv Vn »i>&a^»^?*^£L 

5itt#«affMiraaifpeopretfant8anoBnAB&\dsk. 'tVi«»««|^Y2SJS\ 
been jntiwrved, at least they «re n^ tfnmVii «WI «*Bni»^ 
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his works that I have seen. Goldsmith was a great admirer of 
" FaSrv Tale," and pronounced it, notwithstanding its defective in 
tion of the old dialect, as " incontestibly one of the finest pieces in 
language."* 

The mort accesdble Irish Tendon of the story, and I believe the i 
popular, is that which Is given in Crofton Crolcer's ^ Fairy Legen< 
Ireland,*" where "Lnsmore" acts the part of "Edwin," and ". 
Mudden"" that of the luckless "Sir Topaz."] 

In Britain's ide, and Arthur's days, 
When midnight fairies dane'd the maze, 

Liv'd Edwin of the Green ; 
Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 
Endow'd with courage, sense, and truth, 

Though badly shap'd he'd been. 

His mountain back mote well be said. 
To measure height against his head. 

And lift itself above ; 
Yet, spite of all that nature did 
To mi^e Ills uncouth form forbid, 

Iliis creature dar'd to love. 

He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 
Nor wanted hope to gain the prize, 

Could ladies look within ; 
. But one Sir Topaz dress'd with art. 
And, if a sliime could win a heart. 

He bad a shape to win. 

Ed,win, if right J read my song, 
With slight^ passion pac'd along 

All in the moony light; 
'Twas near' an old enchanted court. 
Where sportive fkiries made resort 

To revel out the night 

Hi|| ^eart was drear, bis hope was cross'd, 
TwM ht^ ;tw^«R Ux^ the pfith wa« lost 
He ntfik'd iheiOeigUbofW town; 
Wiih VIMUT 9tfpe hA^qiiiftB the shadea, 
Seacard, ib» ^kllns dome ba ^wida. 
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Bat scant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the dooar, 

And trembling rocks the ground ; 
And wdl I ween to count aright» 
At once a hundred tapers light 

On all the walls around. 

Now sounding tongues assail his ear. 
Now sounding feet approachen near, 
: And now the sounds inerease : 
And from the corner where he lay 
He sees a train profusely gay 

Come prankling o'er the place. 

But (trust me, genties !) never yet 
Was dight a masquing half so neat» 

Or half BO rich before ; 
The country lent the sweet perfhmes. 
The sea the pearl, the sky the plumes, 

The town its silken store. 

Now whilst he gaz*d, a gaUant drest 
In flaunting robes above the rest, 

With awAil accent cry'd : 
" What mortal of a wretched mind. 
Whose sighs infect the balmy wind, 

Hm here presumed to hide ?'* 

At this the swun, whose Tenfroos aoiA 
No flwrs of magic art control, ' '* 

Ad vane'd in open idght ; 
** Nor have I cause of dread," he Mid,' ;. 
** Who view, by no presampUoMi led. 

Your revels <xr the nigfat. . 

^TwM grief, fbr scorn of fidtliftttove^ |^ 
Whidi made my steps tmweetmjgf jlD^'' 

•AnMHienlghay'di^:* " 
•« 'Tte weK, ** the gAanJt iote «#Bktu ' ^\ 
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** Exalt thy lore^ejected heisirt, 
Be mine the task, or ere we part. 

To make thee grief resign ; 
Now take the pleasure of thy chaunce 
Whilst I with Mah, my partner, daunce. 

Be liUle Mable thine." 

He spoke, and all a sudden there 
Light music floats in wanton air : 

The monarch leads the queen ; 
The rest their fairy partners found : 
And Mable trimly tript the ground 

With Edwin of the Green. 

The dauncing past, the board was laid. 
And siker such a feast was made. 

As heart and lip desire ; 
Withouten hands the dishes fly. 
The glasses with a wish come nigh, 

And wltli a wish retire. 

But now, to please the fairy king. 
Full every deal they laugh and sing. 

And antic feats derise ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape. 
And other some transmute their shape 

In Edwin's wondering eyes. 

Till one at last, that Bolnn hight, 
Renown*d for pinching maids by night. 

Has bent him up aloof; 
And full against the beam he flung. 
Where by the back the youth he hung 

To sprawl uneath the roof. 

From thence, •* Reverse my charm," he cries 
" And let it fhirly now gnffice 

The gftmtol has been diown'.** 
Bat Oheron answen with a smtle, 
*' Content th^, Edirln, for i^^VjQy^;^ 
The ra^tigi%mn^ i^kxi.^ 



Here ended &U the plwiitODi-playt , 
They imelc tbe ftaib oppraiich of d^,' 

And heard a cock -to crow ; . 
The wbirliiiK wind thM boie tlu croird . ,, 
Hu clopp'd the door, and whiided loud, '■ 

To warn them all to go. 

Then screaming all at once the; fly. 
And all at once the taper* die : 

Poor Edwin f aUi to floor ; 
Voriora hit elaie, and dark the pUce, 
Wai never wight in mch a caw 

Through aU the land betoe. 

Bnt soon a* Dan Apidio rote, 
VuU jt^ cieatnre home he goee, 

He feeli hie hack the W { 
Bit boDeit toogn* and stewl; mind 
Bad rid him of the lamp bemnd. 

Which mide Urn want auccett. 

With Inity lirelybed he lalki. 
He leemt a dan<9Dg aa be walki, 

Hit Bbny toon took wind \ 
And beaoteoos Edith eeei the jcnXk ,> 
Endow'd with courage, eense, and teuth,. ,^ 

Without a bunch behind. . 



All on the gloomj [dain. ' 

Ai there he bides, it to befel 

The wind oune ruttiing doisn ndcll-i.' 

A thaJting talz'd the wall ; 

Up apring llie tapers as before, <, 

The /airiee bragXy fool the floor, " 

And music Bils the \ial\. ;\ 
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But certet soral j funk with woe 
Sir Top«s lew the SUphin thow, 

Hifl fpirits in him die t 
When Oberon cries, " Anum it near, 
A mortal jMMiion, deeped iear, 

Hangt flagging in the aky.** 

With that Sir To^aa, hapleia Tonthl 
In accentB faultenng, ay for mth, 

Intreats them pity* grant : 
For ala he been a mister wight 
Betrayed by wandering in Uie nig^ 

To tread the ciided haimt, 

** A Losell vile," at once they roar. 
* * And little skiU'd of faiiy lore ; 

Thy cause to come, we Imow : 
Now has thy kestrd conrage fell ; 
And fairies^ since a lie you tdl. 

Are firee to work thee woe.** 

Then Will who bears the wispy fin 
To trail the swains among the mire. 

The calti£f upwards flnng ; 
There, like a tortoise in a shop. 
He dangled from the chamber-top. 

Where whilome Edwin hung. 

The revel now proceeds Kgtuce, 
Deftly theiy frisk it o'er the plaoe. 

They ait, tb^ dxink, and eat; 
The lime with frtdic mirth begoilok 
And poor Sir Topai hangs the while 

Till all tba root letieat. 

By this the stars began to wink. 
They shriek, they ^, the tapen aiidc. 
And down y«diops the knight : 
For never qtdi by fidry laid 
Wldi Btroag flociuuitDMBt boond a |^ade« 
JSe^ond the l0»gUi a£i^\iW 
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Chill, dark, alont, adreed, he lay, 
Till up the welldn tose the day, 

Then deemed the dole was o'er : 
But wot ye well his harder lot? 
His seely hade tiie bimdi had foi 

Which £dwiii lost albre. 

This tale a Sybil-murse ared ; 

She Boftlj stroak'd mf yemtf^kag head, 

And when the tale was dttoa, 
•* Thus some are horn, my son," she cries, 
** "V^th base impediments to rise. 

And some are bom with none. 

'* But yirtue can itself advance 

To what the favourite fools of chance 

By fortune seem*d design'd ; 
Yirtue can gain the odds of fate, 
And from itself shake off the weight 

Upon th* unworthy mind." 
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THE FAIRY WELL OF LAGNANAT. 

BT SAMUBL VSEOireOV, M.ltX.A. 

I, 

Movmif ruLLT, siny montaftiUy-* 

** O iistea, Skkn, sister deart 
Is there no help at all Ihr ma. 

But only eeaselass sif^ and tsar ? " - 

Why did not he who Isft tne hett;. 
With stolen hope steal memory ? 

O listen, Ellen, sister deaf,. 
(Moumfolly, sing moumfiillvW '' 

ril go away to fiaeamish'hlll; 
I'll pluck the fBirr taa;wthbta£Ura&> . 

And let file sptiri u wui k ^tati 'vV^V 

Jcai^dotifforfQadoe^ ^ 
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So therf but lay the memory ^ '» / 
Which all my heart is haimting Mi !; 

(MouMifiiUy; sing moiinifally) — 
Tfai Fairies are a silent race. 

And pale as4ily flowers to see ; 
I cave not fot a blanched ikce. 
Nor wandering in a dreaming place. 

So I but banish memory : — 
I wish I were with Anna Grace !** 

MoomAiUy, ting moomf oUy ! 

II. 

Hearken to my tale of woe — 
' Twas thus to weeping Ellen Con, 

Her sister said in accents low, 
Her only sister, Una bawn : 
Twas in their bed before the dawn, 

And Ellen answered sad and slow, — 
**0h Una, Una, be not drawn 

(Hearken to my tale of woe) — 
To this unholy grief I pray, ' 

Which makes me sick at heart to know. 
And I will help you if I may : 
—The Fairy Well of Lagnanay— 

Lie nearer me, I tremble so, — 
Una, I*Te heard wise women say 

(Hearken to my tale of woe ) — 
That if before the dews arise. 

True maiden in its icy flow 
With pure hand biuthe her bosom thrice, 
Three lady-brackens pluck likewise. 

And tbree times round the fountain go. 
She straight forgets her tears and sighs." 

Hearken to my tale of woe ! 

III. 

All alas ! and wellaway ! 

**^ Oh, sister SSlen, sister swc^t. 
Come with me to the hill I,pra^y 
>l/id I witf proTe thAi \>V^^ tctflf^l'* 
They roee with soft and siLeut ieei, 
^ejr left their mother where ihe \ay , 
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Their mother and her care discreet, 
(All, 9^ I and wellaway !) 

And soon they reached the Fairy Well, 
The mountaiii's eye, clear, cold, and grey. 

Wide open iu Uie dreary fdl : 

How long they stood ' tvere vain to tell, 
At last upon the point of day, 

Bawn Una bares her bosom's 8weU« 
(All, alas I and wellaway) 1 

Thrice o*er her shrinking breasts she laTes 
The gliding glance that will not stay 

Of subtly-streaming fairy waves : — 

And now the charm three brackens craves. 
She plucks them in their fring'd array : — 

Now round the well her fSsite she braves. 
All alas! and wellaway I 

IV. 

Save us all from Fairy thrall ! 

Ellen sees her face the rim 
Twice and thrice, and that is all — 

Fount and hill and maiden swim 

All together melting dim ! 
'* Una! Unal" thou may'st call. 

Sister sad I but lith or limb 
(Save us all from Fairy thrall I) 

Never again of Una bawn 
Where now she walks in dreamy hall, 

Shall eye of mortal look upon 1 

Oh ! can it be the guard was gone, 
That better guard than shield or wall ? 
* Who knows on earth save Jurlagh DaiiiA^ 
(Save us all from Fairy thrall) I 

Behold the banks are green and bare. 
No pit is here wherein to fall : 

Aye — at the fount you well may stare. 

But nought save pebbles smooth is there. 
And small straws twirling one and all. 

Hie thee home, and be thy i^xa^tv 
Save us all fi^m Fairy tkcau. 
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HY-BBASAIL— THE ISLE OF THE BLEST. 

BT OBB1.LO GRIFVIN. 

t** The people of Airaa fimey that at eertain periods fhe7 see Sf- 
SrmaSi derated fnr to flie weet in their waterj horlaon. Thia had 
been the unhrenal tradlticni of Ibe anctent Llih, ^o nqipoeed that a 
great part oi Ireland had been swallowed by the sea, and that the 
sunken part often rose, and was seen hanging in the horiaoD t Such 
was tlie popular nodon. The Sy-BnutiU of the Lisb is eridenthr a 
part of the AteUanHs of Plato,* who, in his * TfaneBas,' says that uat 
Uaad was totally swallowed op by a prodigioas earthquake. Of some 
sach shocks the ides of Arran, the promontories of Antrim, and some 
of the western idands of Scotland, bear evident markM.''—&Flahaiy'a 
8Ukh qfthtlOcmd of Afrmk,^ 

On the ooean tliat hollows the roeks where ye dwell, 
A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell ; 
Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest. 
And they called it Hy-Brasail, the isle of the hlest. 
From year unto year, on the ocean's blue rim. 
The b^utiful spectre showed lovely and dim ; 
The golden clouds curtained the deep where it lay, 
And it looked like an Eden, away, far away 1 

A peasant who heard of the wonderful tale. 
In the breeze of the Orient loosened hii sail ; 
From Ara, the holy, he turned to tbe west, 
For though Ara was holy, Hy^rtaail was blest. 
He heard not the voices that called from the shore — 
He heard not the risixig wind's menacing roar; 
Home, kindred, and safety, he left on that day. 
And he sped to My^Brasail, away, far away I 

Mom rose on the deep, and that shadowy isle, « 
O'er the £unt rim of distance, reflected its smUe ; 
Noon burned on the wave, and that shadowy shore 
Seemed lovelily distant, and faint as before ; 
Lone evening came doWn on the wanderer's track. 
And to Am again he looked timidly back ; 
Oh I far on the verge of the ocean it lay. 
Yet the isle of the blest was away, far away ! 

* For a ballad on this snbjcct, by. the Rev. 6. Croly, see page 57. 
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Rafih dreamer, retitm 1 O, jfi Mind^ bf IW aMtki/ - ^ 
Bear him back to his own p«M^ul Ara again. 
Rash fool I fmr a yialon of fanciful biles, 
To barter thy oalm life of labour aiMl peace. 
The warning of reason was spoken in vain ; 
He never re-Ti8ited\^kia again 1 ■ .- . ^ 

Night fell on Ihe deep, amidst tcmpert and •!««/» 
And he died on tiie waters, wxrtkf, fat away 1 



THE MOUNTAIN SPRITE. 

BT THOMAS MOORE. 

In yonder valley there dwelt, alone, 
A youth, whose moments had calmly flown, 
'Till speUs came o^er htm, and^ day and dight. 
He was haunted aad watck'd by a Momtain Sprite. 

As once, by moonlight, he wander'd o'er 
The golden sands of tlmt island shore ; 
A foot-print i^mrkled before his dight^ 
'Twas the fairy foot of the Mountain Sprite ! 

Beside a fountain, one summer day, 

As bending over the stream he lay. 

There peeped down o'er him two eyes of Ui^ 

And he saw in that mirror the Mountain Sprite. 

He tum'd, but, k) 1 like a startled bird. 

That spirit fled 1 — and the youth but heaUd 

Sweet music, such as mnks the flight 

Of some bird of aong, froos the Mountain Sprite. 

One night, still haunted by that bright look. 
The boy, bewilder 'd, hi8pcnc\\.\»o\L\ 
And guided only by memory's ^ittVvt, 
Drew the once-seen form of itie Bioutv\»iR V>^^v\fc« 
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" Oh, thoiu who loTwt the shadow/' cried 
A ▼oice» low wfaiqpering by his side, 
" Now turn and tee" — here the youth's delight 
Seal'd the rosy lips of the Moimtain Sprite. 

<* Of sU the spirits of Und and sea," 

Then rapt he mormur'd, <* there's none like thee ; 

And oft;, oh oft, may thy foot thus light 

In this lonely bower, sweet Mountain Sprite !" 



THE CITY OF GOLD. 

[ThU is another baDad on the beavtiftil table of a phantom Ida 
IntbeAtkoiac] 

Yeabs onward have swept, 
Aye ! Long ages have rolled — 

Since the biUows first slept 
O'er the City of Gold I 

'Neath its eddy of white 
Where the green wave is swelling. 

In their halls of delight 
Are the fairy tribes dwelling. 

And, but seldom the eye 

Of a mortal may scan, 
Where those palaces high 

Rise unaided by man. 

Yet, at times the waves sever. 

And then you may view 
The yellow walls ever 

*Neath the ocean's deep blue. 

But I warn thee» man! 

Never seek to behold. 
Where the ciystel stream nn 
Jatfae City of Goldl 
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Like a beauty with guile. 

When aome yoiuig knigfat hai found her, 
There is death in her smUe, 

Aoddark ruin around her ! 

Like a Poet's first dream. 

In his longings for glory ; 
A dagger whose gleam. 

With the life blood is gory. 

Like wishes possessed. 
And for which we have panted, 

When we find us unblest, 
Tho' our prayers have been granted. 

Like ought that's forbidden, 

Weak man to behold. 
Death and sorrow are hid in 

The City of Gold. 

Bash youth I dost thou Tiew it, 

The ransom thoult pay, 
Alas I thou must rue it. 

Death takes thee to-day ! 



OB, 

THE FAIRY WELL. 

BT JAMES TEELIlfG. 

t Amongst the many old and flmdM sapentKions embodied In the 
inditiona of our peasantry, some oi the most poetical are tliose con- 
aeeted witli qning weUa, which in Ireland have been invested with 
■oanetiiinff oi a saored character ever since the days of Dmidieal wor- 
ship' It is in some parts of the eoontry an srticfo of popular belief, 
liiat the desecration of a spring, by any -unwimrtiiy use, is invariably 
fDHowed by some miototnoe to the oflTendart and that the well itself, 
irtdeh is regarded as the sburce of frnitftilness and proQ»erity, moves 
■ttogether oat of the field in which the violation had been c<munitfeed. 
^2)n6. VMMrtUifJiag., vol. viii, p. 447.] 



Oh) Pegg7 Bttir& w«b iBBOQeDJ^ 
And wild w any roe v 



1 1 
* ThubbeK-nirSkAft. 
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Her cheek was like the summer roM, 
Her neck was l^u the indw : 

And every eye was in her bead 

So beautiful and bright, 
You'd almost think they'd light her through 
Glencarrigy by night. 

Among the hills and mountains, 

Above her mother's home. 
The long and weary summer day 

Young Peggy Blake would roam; 

And not a girl in the town 

From Dhua to Glenlur, 
Could wander through the mountain's heath 

Or climb the rocks with her. 

The Lammas sun was shinin' on 

The meadows all so brown ; 
The neighbours gathered fieur and near 

To cut the ripe crops down ; 

And pleasant was the momin'. 

And dewy was the dawn, 
And gay and lightsome hearted 

To the sunny fields they're gone. 

The joke was passing lightly. 
And the laugh was loud and Aree ; 

There was neither care nor trouble 
To dlBturb their hear^ s^ee ; 

When, says Peggy, resting in among 

The sweet and scented hay, 
•• I wonder is there one would brave 

The Pairy-well to-day T 

She looked up with her laughiu' eyes 
So soft, at Wffiy Rhu ; 
Ocb murdher / that she dMLn'tlicfe^ 
^is wamin' kimX and troel - 
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But all the boys and girls laughed, 

And Willy Rhu looked eky, 
God help you, Willy ! sure they seen 

The throuble la your eye. 

** Now, by my faith !" young Connell says, 

** I like your notion well — 
There's a power more than gospel 

In what crazy gossips tell." 



Oh, my heavy hatred fall upon 
Young Ck>nnell of Sliabh-Mast ! 

He took the cruel vengeance 
For his scorned love at last 

The jokin* and the jibln'. 

And the banterin' went on 
One girl dared another. 

And they all dared Peggy Bawn. 

Till leaping up, away she flew 

Down to the hollow green — 
Her bright locks, floating in the wind, 

Like golden lights were seen. 

They saw her at the Fairy well— 

Their laughin* died away, 
They saw her stoop above its brink 

With heart as cold as day. 

Oh 1 mother, mother, never stand 

Upon your cabin floor ! 
You heard the cry that through your heart 

Win ring for evermore ; 

For when she came up from the well, 

No one could stand her look. \ 
Her eye was wild — her cheek, 'wus ^«\!t-* 
Tbey aaw her mind waa «Iiw»\l*. 
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And tHe gize «he> east; Around her 

^Wte 0iygkAstfy and 6o MMi-> 
" O Christ preserve us !" shouted all, 

** Poor Peggy Blake*t gone mad !*' 

The moon was up — ^the stars were out, 
And shming through the sky. 

When joung and bid stood mourning round 
To see their darling die. 

Poor Peggy from the death-bed rose — 

Her fiuse was pale and cold, 
And down about her shoulders hung 

The lovely locks of gold. 

" All you that's here this night," she said, 

** Take warnin* by my fate. 
Whoever braves the Fairies' wrath. 

Their siurrow comes too late." 

The tear was startin' in her eye. 
She clasp'd her throbbin' head, 

And when the sun next momin' rose 
Poor Peggy Bawn lay dead. 
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The fiuries are dancing by brake and bower. 
For this in their land is the merriest hour. 

Their steps are toft, and their robes are light. 
And they trip it at ease in the 4dear mooo&ght. 

Tiieir queen is in youth and in beauty there. 
And the daughters of earth are not Inlf so iSslr. 

JJer gituice 10 quick, and her e7ei«aB«\sn^hA^ > 
-Bat tbey gUWsr irith «dld wA UBMyctti^ ^ai^X. 
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;er brow is aU calm, and lierli9QlMNiu<e lamht t.Ji a 
at the look that she gives loaves tm^tpaia-WVun^* 

■.-.•. .-.■•. . ■. I.' . i(' t < • 
[er voice is soft, . .and, her smUeMu^ sweet, . . { 
ut woe to thee who such smiles shall meet. 



he will meet thee at dusk like a lady ^, 
int go not, for danger awaits thee there. 



fi' 



he will take thee to ramble by grove and by glen, 
.nd the friends of thy yout^ shidl not know thee again. 



THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

[Tbe tradition in this beautiAiI little ballad is almoot the same as 
tat on which '' The City of Gold," " Hy-Brasail," and other peemsin this 
)Uection are founded, except in point of locality; the scene of the 
ttter ballads being placed hi the Atlantic, to the west of tlie Isles of 
rran, while " the Enchanted Island" is snpposed to be in five neigh- 
ourhood of KathUn Island, off the north coast of the covnty Antrim, 
he name of Uie island, wUdi has been spelled a Aflierant way by 
Imost every writer on the sot^ect, is supposed to be derired from 
lagh-eriitj or *' the Fort of Eriu," as its sitoation, commanding the 
rish coast, might make It, not nnaptly, be styled *' the fortress dt Ire- 
md." — See LeonatxTt TopograpMa Hibemioa.} 

To Rathlin's Isle I chanced to sail. 

When summer breezes softly blew, 
And there I heard so sweet a tale. 

That oft I wished it could be true. , 

They said, at eve, when rude winds sleep, 
Aiid hushed is ev'ry turbid swell, , -, 

A mermaid rises from tiie deep, v .' . ./ 

And sweetly tunes her magic shelt. 



And<.whilQ she plays, rock, de|l, and cave*. 

In dying falls the sound retain, 
Am if MBie^cliaral tpifitt SKve 

Xlkitra|dito.Bwellhar-«jlc\uB« ^ftxi^Xk. 



..'! 
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Then sntmnoned by thAt dnloet note. 
Uprising to th* admiring vieir, 

A fairy island seems to float 
With tints of many a gorgeoas fane. 

And glittering fiines, and lofty towers, 
AH on this fairy isle are seen ; 

And waving trees, and shady bowers. 
With mOTe than mortal verdure green. 

And as it moves, the western sky 
Glows with a thousand varying rays ; 

And the calm sea, tinged with each dye. 
Seems like a gulden flood of blaze. 

They also say, if earth or stone. 
From verdant Erin's hallowed land, 

Were on this magic island thrown. 
For ever fixed, it then would stand. 

But, when for this, some little boat 
In silence ventures from the shore — 

The mermaid sinks — hushed is the note, 
The fjGury isle is seen no mere 1 



THE FAIRY RATH OF LOCH INNIN. 

BT ALEXANDER HBNBY. 

[The wild steed mentioDed In this ballad Is, I presume, 
Phooka, a species of being whleb, perhaps, more than any otbe 
the Fairy Mythology of Ireland, Is espabtoof poetie flhatratlon; 
yet, with the exception of this, I have not been able to meet y 
any modem poem in which it is de8crit)ed. When I wrote my 
bahad of " Alice and Una" (which I have placed last in this ^sl 
I was not a:ware of ttn existenee even of tUs one. It was tor soi 
Aowerer Inadeqaatefyt a dflflcianoy tiliat sippeared tomeeactraordUi 
Mad wJtb the hope of iodnciDff sonw ptMA vwca coekvcj^wX * 
Mnyaelfto andmiMke the iUustmtlon of our nei^^M^bcdiQt Tv&»KAa«( 
dft/oiu^ thut thmt ballBd was written. Tlie Vli<y>\iL>a<A>^' 
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aat diH of tairy b«iaga, aod he is m wild wnd etH^Tidoiu in Ills chs- 
ictcrss he is changeable in his fonn. At one time an eM^le or an 
{nis flUnns, at another a horse or a hnO, whUe occasional^ ne flgnres 
I ** two slnc^ animals rolled Into one," exhibiting a componnd of the 
ilf and goat When he assimcs tiw tnrm of a horse, his great ob- 
ict, according to a recent writer, seems to he " to obtain a rider, and 
len he is in his most malignant glory. Headl(mg he dashes 
ironi^ briar and brake, fhraoj^ flood ai^ ftll, over monntain, val- 
j, mow, or river indiscriminately: ixp or down predpioe Is alike to 
tm, provided he gratifiea the malendenoe thatssemsto iaqiirehim. 
(e bomids and flies over and beyond them, gratified by the distress, 
od vtterly reckless aod mflileas of the cries and danger and snffer- 
igofthelo^ess wight who bestrides hfan. As the **Tinna Geo- 
lae,** or *< WinsHfae-WftB," he lares but to betray. like the Hanove- 
an " Tnckbold'' he delodea the night wanderer into a bog, and leads 
fan to hisdestmctton !n a qnagmire or pit Hacpherson's spirit of 
oda Is evidently founded on the tradltian of the Fhooka; and in the 
tamlan Tales he Is repeatedly nMntioned sstba ** Paka (gmagach, or 
atcy qiirit) of the bine voll^.**— Cb<«sb's Fatby Lboshds— HiXL's 

Thb &ir was o'er, the moon was high» 

The badger pvrr'dy the bog-sprite shone ; 
From the dark cairn the beanshie's cry 
Had UM some faroiirite friend was gone ; 
The ploYer 
Flew over 
The duk dewy wood: 
Each rath-fay 
His path way 
Bow'd o'er the night flood. 
Jack Finn now bid his fUends good night. 

And staggered towards his woodland cot : 
A wild, good hearted, cheery wight 
As e*er smok'd pipe, or drained a pot. 
Thro' mshes 
And bushes 
He whistled loud, to show 
The bog-sprite 
With red Ught 
He fear'd not as a foe. 
But now he passed a lonely tower. 

Whore enee bright mirth and eplendouT fk«Rifc\ 
But BOW, witb mirth, with pride and ^orwvt, 
/iflr rerjr name was nearly gone. 
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The Lepreduuns beneath it dirdi, > ■' 

Poor Jaek now miaied tiie beaten pftth, ' ' 
And soon, poor wight I he trembling felt 

What ' twas to pass aFaiiy rath : 
As o*er ita hollow aonnding sod 

Hia heavy atep now lond^ rang, 
A tiny fbnn before him trod, 
And'thna with wildest accents sang : 
'* When moonlight 
Near midnight 
Tips the rock and waring wood : 
When moonlight 
Near midnight 
SUvera o'er the sleeping flood : 
When yew-topa 
With dew-dropa 
Sparlde o*er deaerted graves : 
'Tia then we fly 
Thro' welkin high. 
Then we aail o'er yellow waves.'* 
On his head he wore a roond plum'd hat, 
Form'd of for of the old black rat ; 
His scarlet coat and pnrple breechea 
Were finely sown by fiuriea' stitches. 
His stockings were made of the fine white down 
That tufted the aoft, bloated night-moth's brea 
And the green golden-created wren'a bright croi 

Was stolen by elfins to trim his light vest ; 
His steed was a ¥rild-bounding bearded goat. 

Whose trappings were made of the sanguine 
Of a dead man's wrist, on which he could float 

Thro' water or air, as the wing or fin : 
His jack-boots were made of the bat's tann'd w 
His qpors were the bright golden queen-bees' s 
The whistle that headed his wild flax whip 
Was rcov'd from a cricket; his^gmyhip 
Was girt with a well-tempered sharp, long b1 
Wbkk <mcB dam'd the hose of some fiiir how 
7%iv.6fttipp'«k he.'galk>pp'do'cs\v^«xA\stf 
Aad now to the £airy Balh dotkiVeadu 
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The Kath was nigh deep Iniiiii't lake, < . ^ 
Well fenced with rock-pine bush and brake r 
The brown-back'd rabUt o*er it fed, 
And in its soft sand farrowed — 
But there (the red-ray'd evening's sun ' 

When down) the fowler's murd'rous gun 
Was heard no more — for woe the wight 
Would tread it 'neath the lone mooidight. 
Beside it lay the dreamlMs bed 
Of those forgotten — ^Long since dead ; 
For fixHn the tombstones o'er them oast 
Their names were worn by winter's blast. 
Howe'er it be. Jack Finn got there — 
The Fairy King surrounded stood. 
Amidst the moon's reflected glare. 

Of polish'd blades upon the flood, 
(Which calmly sleeping on the sand. 

Did scarcely more the floating weed,) 
And thus address'd his list'ning band. 
And thus Jack Finn's sad fate decreed : — 
«* That mortal wight. 
Who roTes by night. 
To dare the sprite. 
Who rides the light 
Of moonbeams bright. 
Shall feel his might: 
For this, I say. 
Till break of day. 
Jack Finn so gay. 
For this shall pay, — 
Help, witches gray. 

Ope' graves Obeyl" 

'Twas now the fearful magie spell 

Did strongly work against Jack Finn, 
Fer all the dead began to yell. 
And death's heads on the tombs to grin y 
The ooAbs rose from moving graves. 
And b«fst tibeir red-worm-^-diinfaig akavtesV ^ 
And eacdi tnm whole or crnnibiini^iktBQiaA 
Said, " Jaok, good aigfat,^ ^tlieai tiUrnVy '\m«'^% 
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And in the&r dark grareft yawning fell^ 
Order'd by fearfnl magic i^ell; 
And now tbe troops of fairy-land. 
Grown to Jack's size, before him itend .' 
Jack's joy was great to see the crowd ; 

B^ caught tfamr Khig's fklse proftered hand. 
Then to him love and friendship row'd. 

And join'd the seeming peasant band. 
But little reck'd their leader's horse 

Was once a goat or speckled cat ; 
His fears were for the grinning corse 

Half ate by worms or chamel rat. 
He mounted quick a sloe-black steed, 
Noted in fiury-land for speed, 
And joyous bade the ghosts good night, 
Then with the elfins wing'd his flig^t>~- 
The signal given, away he flew 

O'er the gray weedy chamd wall, 
** Poor luckless Jack," shrill cried the crew, 

**Be silent when the fairies ciUl." 
ThedBbap the scented hawthorn hedge, 

Aoa gallop thro' the wavy mead. 
And thro' the Uack bof^ flags and sedge, 

Poor Jack now gpiides his magic ste^ : 
Now the talL kmely tower of Slime 
Rises o'er the dark demesne, 
Which by the distanoe aeem'd to ahroud 
Its ruined head in russet cloud ; 
But soon the creeping ivy's seen. 
To cloak its breast with moon-ray'd green ; 
And fir, and oak, and shining holly. 
Bedeck this throne of melancholy ; 
And sighing, shade alike the head 
Of iHinoe or begger mouldered* 
Who 'neath the tileat village lie, 

Gloie &nc'd with pale raisLoowed gtorefl^ 
Where soaanog goshawks imadlyi>fljrv • 

Wlitve pvoif&igifoK mirelj xovwb I 
And mm4!k0)otiAf42ttil^9'99en^ .» 
Ab it^im tow«ritisii^Vt» >«n^ 
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With woody anna of dapi^ed gretn. 

Reflected in the sullen Bojrne. 
Bark mistj woods the distance clood* 
And Uack bent oaks the river crowd. 
Save on those turns that smoothlj shine. 
Devoid c^ rocks, roagfa^crown*d with pine I 
Reflected clouds with silver swell* 
Here dowly pass, as if they feU 
To kiss the stream and bid it flow 
With joy— Ji>ut hoarse with sallow woe 
Has deep Boyne run, since Tara*s Kings 
Had with their blood imbrued its springs. 
Jack, led by fiuries — ^wretched wight 1 

Was nearly dead thro' firight and n^. 
And silent cursed the luckless night. 

And Fay, that caused his being so. 
They quickly kap'd across the Boyne, 

Save Jack (who thought he now was free) ; 
But soon his snorting hone did join 

Witii him the pigmy company. 
Hark I hark ! said one, Ihear a flute, 
lastl listl my friends, be still and mute! 
I see a boat, sure mortals breathe 
That note upon the waves beneativ-* 
The mellow horn, tiie flute and harp. 
Are nearing now the gurgling sharp— 
They silent pass, with dripping oars 
Uplifted — ^now soft music pours, 
Again^-the barge's dipping wings, 
HaSRe the stream with sparkling rings ; 
The swdling notes are passing near. 

Now beats in time the stroke of oars, 
And <m the moon-lit waves iqipear' 

Their boiling rings, which lave thd ^^dras. 
The sailing music echoes thn/ ''^ 

Dirk himging wooda— Boyne's caoopy— - 
The caitle turrets bound the viei«» ' . 7/ 

The passhig harp-chorda ioftly^ ai|^. v^ 
The boat now smoothly fi(»te vkvy « v -. i^ 

l/»oaiviui0deok'dwithyeilierfr«gta.t'*« *' 
^Hbe notes are softer^now tbey ^e« 
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And could be drown'd by Jack's deep sigb. 
But in hU breast be breatbleas held.,, 
That beayy throb, until oompeU'd , 
To Bob it forth— the barge is fled, ; 

The listening night wind followed-^ 
With trembling Jack, the fairies pranc*d . 

O'er Bective, and o'er old Bellsoon ; , , i 
In Creasetown's vale, round Jack they dancU 

Beneath the yellow setting moon. 
Then towards the Shannon flew away. 
And leap'd the Shannon every Fay. 
But Jack, who thought it ne'er was in 
A fiend or mortal horse's skin 
To cross a Aill half mile of flood. 
In the De'il's stirrups gazing stood. 
But, hark 1 tiiat distant whistie shrill 
That's echoed from yon moon-lit hill ; 
Now hark 1 Jack's courser's answeiing neigh. 
Now see him wheel with Jack away. 
And like a swift ball from a cannon 
Leap with poor Jack the river Shannon. 
** CuitIc njO dTlO|'6c,'* * said Jack, " you ar 
Away flew steed like meteor star 
With flery tail, and shook poor Jack 
Upon the bank from off liis back. 



THE PHANTOM CITY. 

BT OBRAI.]> OBirriN. 

A BTOBT I heard on the cliffs of the west, 

That olt, thi^ough the breakers dividing, 
A city Is seen on the ocean's wild breast 

In turreted majesty riding. 
Bat brief is tiie glimpse of that phantom so bright, 

Soon dosQ 19)0 y lute waters to screen it; 
4iid the.bodfflciapt» thev say, of the wooderftU oigl 

iSr dbitii 'to Ibe eyes tiiBt have iMn it. 

■ .:■■■<■.: • 
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I Bklit'wiKq Otey ti»ia-miiVfi6franaeVtiii OIL 

My conMty, is HiIb Hot thy ttciy ? .''■,, 
Thns oft throagH the breateri of diac6'tcrVVliiU 

A prominof peace and of glDi7. ^ . _ 

Soon nilphea In those v&ten of hatred 4sSl9i 

No longer our fancy can Sad it, ' . , 
And voeloourheM-ls for the vidon h> nun,. 

For min and death come behind it. 



THE MAOIC WELL. 



Ui lialUiI )• Itaflrded tq»a Uie ftillowliwi Icffdidt— " nnn wu 

imdtq' ■ law peMuB, wbaH nOtoMi'd.wtnmfff/M by 
MM tBzgrlut MHh ml Adinvd bf mnntitiu Alu iliiiiiiit 
nUoiUilr « erar M«. imnrf bw itUI ni^t teUMU gnoi 
; tottbtmhMt oniB d«9lr, n laeinli mmM, MMM Uw 
■■IbaHBlirUA I weak. Add thtdna af^flu-AvpeMoT 
likB to tta hritiU or the Mttat moontidii ttit t«nn u£t* n^ 
m in» tbm tnB Hine Ida 01 the dnp Hcliulsa of tUi lOnot- 
lOej. H«nkniSiapnttliit#rtliittiBHtaaTai<wo: ilKw** 
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•elf, but lUtewlBe «n aU tiM inbabitaats of tba valliy; and If fh 
morning son ever slume vpoo fbe water, inavitaUa daattuotkni iroal 
follow.*' The remalmter of the atory la gJTea In the Ballad.] 



Nbab Erin's western coast, of yore. 
There was a deep romantic yale ; 

The loYeUest on her island shore I 
So says the legendary tale. 

And scattered on its rerdant bed, 

A little rustic hamlet rose ; 
Where peasant swains sequester'd led 

A blisdol life of calm repose. 

Overhung by mountains high and wild ! 

And shaded 'midst a thick*ning wood ; 
Their lowly simple dwellings smii'd. 

In this secluded solitude. 

Sweet gentle Norah was most fidr : — 
Her fiather and her mother's pride ! 

And like a beauteous lily there 
She grew — and none her charms denied. 

The oottage wherd her parents dwell'd. 
Surrounded by hixunant green. 

For rural neatness far ezcell'd 
All others in the Tillage scene. 

. The honey-tackle's twimng wreath. 
By Nonh nurs'd^ts walls amfd ; 
And sweet wild flowers bloom'd bCTeathy 
The culture of this artless maid. 

Here was one wdl of watov bright, 

80 pare that angels there mig^t s^l 
As clear as e'er met humaii ia|^— 
Or 6Fer oool'd a mortalUp. 
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In marble basui there it lay ; 

Soft lAibbling up firom gMea nnidf. 
Whence came its source no tongue could aay, 

Save from the power of fairy handa. 

A Yoice of olden time dedar'd-* 
'Twas form'd by some unearth^ fpell* 

And all within the vale rever*d 
This magic spring — '* the fSniry well.** 

AboYe it rose a shading stone, 

Which, though of pond*rous weight and siie, 
The gentlest feamale touch alone 

Its masfiye bulk with ease could rise. 

Tradition pass*d from man to man, 
(Since time— Arom memory's page decay'd,) 

That thus the fkiry*s mandate ran-* 
Who o'er its crystal waters swsy'd : 

It was her Arm command — and will. 
That none (till OTeoing's ray had fled) 

Should seek tha well, or dare to fUl 
Their pitchers from its magic bed. 

But when the sunset's parting glow. 

In western skies no longer sh<me — 
Then each young Tillage girl could go— 

And, fearless, oioTe the mystio atone. 

One strict injunction, too, she gave, — 

niat as each maiden fill'd her vase. 
Before ske tum*d the loant to leave. 

With cautk>n akoold the stone rq^aoe. 

For if the mamiuff sunbeam play'd 

On the uncover d limpid spitinf^ 
The foiilr of the caareleMQiaAL ^ . i\ 

Would rain to thie ^attfty \c\i^« . 
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Full oft*-with pitcher in her hand, 

And flow'rets in her raven fiair ; 
WarbUng the music of her land ! 

Went Norah — tripping lightly there. 

In innocence and beauty, both. 
To be belov'd — the maid was form'd ! 

And to the valley came a youth — 
Whose heart, her charms, her virtue warm'd. 

A soldier he — ^in armour clad ; 

One who, though young, had seen the world ! 
And often bared a warrior's blade, 

When warfare's banner was unfurl'd. 

Oft with the stranger Norah walk'd — 
(In shady pathways wild and lone,) 

And he of brighter regions talk'd. 
That rural life had never known. 

But could there be a happier scene, 

Than in that lovely spot retir'd I 
That blooming valley, ever green, 

With all that nature's wants requir'd. 

With tales of love her heart he won 1 
And when unto the well she hied, 

(Soon as went down the setting sun,) 
Coolin was ever — ^at her side. 

But when her parents found she lov'd 
This stranger youth — their wrath was sore ; . 

Their child's attachment they reprov'd. 
And warn'd her ne'er to meet him more I 

She wept, yet promis'd to obey ; 
And when the cloud of evemug ictYlt 
In sadness went a diff'rent way. 
That led her to the fairy well. 
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And there she sate — the, wdUl beside, 
A» o*er the Yale the nlght-shade-^tole;; r. 

While bitterly the maidi^ cried.— . ' ^/^ 

For saddening sorrow swell'd heir soul 1 ^ 

From heaven's bright vault the moonlight's gleam 
Glanc'd downws^ on the fountain dear ; 

0*er Norah's cheek its radiance came — 
And chang'd to pearl her faUiqg tear. 

** Oh ocnne not here — a|pun to me," 
(Exclidm'd the maid m sorrow deep !) 

*' Alas, wl^ did I ever see 
One-.who haa taught me how to weep ?" 

'* Ah dearest Norah ! say not so ; 

My love, miy life are only thine ! 
Could I have caus'd thy tear to flow ? 

Depart with, me...4iof thus repine." 



The maid replied-— " Ko I never — no! 

With thee I've promis'd not to meet: 
But yet, where'er I turn or go. 

Still dost thou trace my wandering feet. 

She rose — ^nor yet the tear was dried, 
That late stole down her pallid cheek.; 

Her cares to lul]^ the soldier tried, 
And soothingly b^an to speak. 

Her hand the lover fondly grasp'd. 
Like one who felt a pang to part ; ' 

And then with warm affection clatp'd, 
The maiden to his throbbing li^art. " 



'..•*. 
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Now treading swift the beaten track. 
They left the well!— thatt lonely* 8|pot I 

Thus spoke the yosth wMi&>i|^\3&4\Mi9it 
With Norah to her fdtHfit't tft\.\ 
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'* Thy parents will forgive," «ud he, 
** Our close attachment, when they know 

The tender love I bear to thee ; 
To me thy hand they will be«tow I 

** Thou could*8t not leave for scenes more gayt ^ 

Them, and thy native valley too : 
Oh then, thy Coolin here shall stay ! ' 

What would he not resign for yoa ? 

** Thy smile a desert's gloom would cheer 
And make it seem enchanting, bright; 

And now, my love, thy home is near ; 
Give me that smile, and so good night." 

The maiden did as he requir'd ; 

In hope of bliss, no more she wept. 
Then softly to her couch retir'd. 

And wrapt in pleasing vision slept. 

When lo — as from some frightful dream 
Of hideous fiends — or demons foil — 

She started with a shrill wild scream ! ^ 
And loud exdiaimed — *' the well ! the well !' 

• 
** I have not fix'd the shading stone. 

Perhaps as yet 'tis not too late ; 
The morning beam not yet liath shone ! 

ril haste— J'U run and know my fate." 

Along the well-known path she flew, 
(With swiftness like a hunted roe : — ) 

The eastern faiUs rose on her view. 
And in the sun-rise seem'd to glow ! 

As one by magic power subdued — 
(Or by M spectral sight ainaz'd) 
At length — she like 4 stBtae itoo&, 
Alt downward on the iFett'i^e 9;bi.*A. 
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The bright unclonded moniing-ray 

Its light upon the spot hatl^eftst. 
The spring, that once so gentle lay. 

Was rushing now — a torrent vast 1 

Bach moment wider o'er the rale 

Its fearful waters foaming spread : 
As, with a wild and maniac wail, 

The peasants from the village fled. 

But hapless Norah ! yoid of fear, 

Still stood upon the hillock path ; 
Unconscious of her danger near, — 

8he watch'd the flood in swdling wrath ! 

As fierce pour'd on the angry tide. 
Close to the maid her lover ran : 
My parents save — oh haste" — she cried ! 
** From thee my only woes began !" 

She fell— he rais'd the prostrate fair. 

And bore her up a rising hill ; 
But the white torrent even there, — 

Deep, vengeful, rolling, followed still. 

• 
Swifb round the wooded height it rose, 

Which lesser yet — and IcAser grew ; 
And soon the r^uge that they ohose, 

Was sunlL«4uid nearly lost to view t 

" Oh, could we reach yon mountain's brow ;' 
Poor Coolui to his Norah cries 1 ' <" 

'*But hopeof life is vanish'diiow; • ■ 
Behold, the fearful floods ajrise ! ^ 

' *■ Alas ! sweet girl-^my own dear love ! 

This dismal &te could I foiesee; — 
Far from tbee would Ifi^ — not i^xoi^^ ^ .. '^ 

JJie cause of thy dite^ea^y ^^ . - ' ^ 
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Unaw'd by death — no vain alarms 

The loven fidt — ^but watched their doom : 
Clasp'd sadlj in each other's arms, 
. They glanc'd down on the surgy tomb I 

Soon to their feet upsprung the floods 
Its rathleas waters whelm'd them o*er ; 

The less'ning spot on which they stood 
Above the waves waa seen no more I 

Gone was the valley of the well :-^ 
The fairy's deed of wrath was done ! 

The foaming waters ceas'd to swell. 
And soCt in tranquil calmness shone. 

But never shall sweet Norah wake, — 
Or Coolin, from their slumber deep 1 

Now laid beneath Killarney's lake. 
The maiden and her lover sle^ 



ARRANMORB. 

BT THOMAS MOOBE. 

(" The inbabitftats of Arranmore are still persuaded that in 
danr fh^ can see ttgm this ocmuiI Hy-Brasail, or the Enchanted 
the Paradise of the Pagan Iiisbt wd conqenubig 'which they i 
ntiihber of romantic Btotiea,'*—B^aufori's Andtnt Topogn 

Oh 1 Arranmore, loved Arraamore, 

How oft I dream of thee ; 
And of those days when, by thy shove, 

I wander'd young and free. 
Full many a path I've tried, ainoe then. 

Through pieaBUBB ■ floihfy 

J^ut ne'er ccwJd ^ni^ the ># « ft 

Ifeltmtbo§d iiw^^agMU 
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How blithe upon thy breezy cliffs 

At sunny mom I've stood. 
With heart as bounding as the skiffs 

That danced along thy flood ; 
Or when the western wave grew bright 

With daylight's parting wing. 
Have sought that Eden in its light, 

Which dreaming poets sing. 

That Eden, where th' immortal brave 

Dwell in a land serene, — 
Whose bowers beyond the shining wave, 

At sunset oft are seen ; 
Ah, dream, too full of saddening truth ! 

Those mansions o'er the main 
Are like the hopes I built in youth, 

As sunny and as vain ! 



THE ISLAND OF ATLANTIS. 

BT THE REV. G. CROLT. 

[** For at that time flie Atlantic Sea was navigable, and liad an ialand 
sfore that mootii which ia called by yon the plllara of Hercules. But 
lifl ialand was greater than both Libya and all Aaia together, and af- 
fded an easy passage to other neighbouring islands, as it was easy 
t pass from those idiands to all the Continent which borders on this 
tumtic Sea. * • • Bnt, in snoceeding ttmes, prodigiooa earth- 
nakea and delngea taking place, and bringing with them desolation 
1 th* qiace of one day and night, all that warlike raoe of Athenians 
'as at (mce merged under the earth ; and the Atlantic island itself b^ 
ig al)flOrt>ed in the sea, entirely disappeared."— Pto^o's Timoeus.} 

Oh 1 thou Atlantic, dark and deep, 

Thou vrildemess of waves. 
Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 

In tiieir uncrowded graves ! 

The sunbeams on thy bosom W8^<&, 

Yet never light thy gloom ; 
The tempests burst, yet never ^bi2iK.e 
Thjr depths, thou mighty toin\i\ 
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Thou thing of m jtler^, ileni and drear, 

Thy secrets who hath told ?^ 
The warrior and hia iword ave there, 

The merchant and his gold. 

There lie their mjii»dM in thy pall, F< 

Secure from steel and storm ; ^ 

And he, the feaster on them all. 
The canker-worm. 

Tet on this wave the mountain's hrow 

Once glow'd in morning's beam ; 
And, like an arrow from the bow, 

Out sprang the stream : 

And on its bank the olive gro^ 
And the peach's luxury. 

And the damask rose — ^the nightbird's lore- 
Perfumed the sky. 

Where art thou, proud Atlantis, now ? 

Where are thy bright and brave ? 
Priest, people, warriors' living flow ? 

Look on that wave I 

Crime deepen'd on tlie recreant land. 

Long guilty, long forgiven ; 
There power uprear'd t£« Uoody hand, 

Thore 8ooff*d at Heaven. 

The word went forth — the word of wofrp- 

The judgment-thunders pealed ; 
The fiery earthquake biased bebw ; 

Its doom was seal'd. 

Now on Its biUa of ivory 
Lie giant weed and ocean i^anAt 
Burying &oin man's and augd'^ ^^f^ 
The /and of crime. 
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THE HAUNTED SFBING. 

BT SAMUBL LOVBB. 

[t is Mdd, Fays have the power to assonle Tsrions ihapee for tiia 
pone of luring mortals into Faiiykuid; hvaten aaem t» have bean 
teolarly the objects of the lady latries' &ncieB.1 

Gailt through the mountain glen 

The hunter's bom did ring, 
As the milk-white doe 
Escaped his bow, 

Bowh by the haunted spring. 
In vain his silver horn he wound, — 

'Twas echo answer'd back ; 
For neither groom nor baying hound 

Were on the hunter's track ; 
In Tain he sought the milk-white doe 
That made him stray^ and 'scaped his bow. 
For, save himself, no living thing 
Was by the silent haunted spring. 

The purple heath-bells, blooming fidr. 
Their fru^rance round did fling, 
As the hunter lay 
At close of day, 
' Down by the haunted spring. 
A lady fair, in robe of white. 
To greet the hunter came ; 
She kifls'd a cup with jewds bright, 

And pledged him bv his name; 
** Oh, lady fair," the hunter cried, 
*' Be thou my k>ve, my blooming bride, 
"A bride that well might grace aMog ! 
"Fair lady of the haunted spriikg.' 



» 



In the fountain clear she stooped, 
And forth she drew a ring ; 
And that loved Kxd^X 
His faith did pUftYvt 
Thwn by thehii\tSbeflL«iSfto%. 
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But since that day his.c1ia8e.did stfAyf 

The hunter ne'er was seen, 
And legends tell, he now doth dwell 

Within the hills so green;* 
But still the milk-white doe appears. 
And wakes the peasants' evening fears; 
While distant bugles faintly ring 
Around the lonely haunted spring. 



ALICE AND UNA. . 

A TALK OF "Ceinj-4n-eic."t 

BY D. F. M*CARTHY. 

[The pass of Cf'im-an-eich (the path of the deer) lies to the aoath- 
west of Incha^ela, in the direction of Bantry Bay. The touriat will 
com-jrit a grlevoas error if he omit to visit it Perhaps in no part of 
the kingdom is there to be found a place so utterly desolate and 
gloomy. A mountain has been divided by some convnkion of nature; 
and the narrow pass, about two miles in length, is overhung on either 
sideby perpendicular masses clothed in wild ivy and underwood, with, 
occasionally, a stunted yew tree or arbutus growing among them. At 
every step advance seems impossible — some huge rock Jutting out 
into the path; and, on sweeping round it, seeming to conduct only to 
some banier still more insurmountable ; while from all sides rush down 
the " wild fountains," and, forming for themselves a rugged diannd. 
make their way onward— the first tributary oflfering to ibe gentie and 
fhiitfUl Lee: 

*' Here, amidst heaps 

Of mountain wrecks, on either side thrown high. 

The wide-spi*ead traces of its wat^y might. 

The tmtuous channel wound.'' 
Nowhere has nature assumed a more appalling aspect, or ma nifc fl to d a 
more stem resolve to dwell in her own lonelhieas and grandeur ondis* 
tnrbed by any living thing; for even the birds seem to shtin a^ sdlitade 
so awftil, ^dthe hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never baprd 
withint1t»prec1ncti.—J7aZr« /reftmd; vol. 1., p. 117.] 

Ah |;t|ie pleaiant days, hare vanished, ere onr wretched 
doubtings banished 

^ Ffipand Ulrica, ^iv snppoied to Iuiyq their dwelling places wittibi 
/ CAbakalk^hiai (the path of the Oeer). 
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All the graceful spirit people, cfaildrea of the, eflHh and 



They whom often, in the olden time; when pafth was 
fresh and golden, ' , 

Every mortal could behcAd in haunted Mwer, aAd' flower* 
and tree^ ' '' 

They have vanished, they are banished— ah ! howiiad the 
loss for thee. 

Lonely C^im-an-eich ! 

Still some scenes are yet enchanted by the charms that 

Nature granted. 
Still are peopl^, still are haunted by a graceful spirit 

buid. 
Peace and Beauty have their dwelling where the infiuii 

streams are welling— 
Where the mournful waves are knelling on Glengariff *8 

coral strand ; * 
Or,where,.onKiliamey's mountains, Grace and Terror 

smiling stand, 

like sisters, hand in hand ! 

Still ire have a new romance in fire-ships, tfaroogh the^ 

■! tamed seas glancing, 
And the.snorting and the prancing of the mighty engia^ 

■ ' -ttsed; 
Still, Astolpho-like, we wander through the b<»mi^l]ear 

azure yonder. 
Realizing what seemed fonder than the magic tales we 

read- 
Tales of wild Arabian wonder, where the iaiioy all is 

Wilder fiv, indeed ! 

No^rthat Time, with womb unfblded, shakes th^>it!n(|ii^ 

from her old head, 
Cria% ** Oh ! Earth, l^ott hast ntf soul dead, bat^« lifH^i*^ ^ 

soul hast thou!" * " • '- 



,11 
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• hi the Ujior Qtengaltur, and towards ^*^.'^. v*^^i^^'f?^^'> ^ 
ir, they dredge up Ittrg^ qmintltlea ot.fS«n8L.fWw8k^--"SWf».VNS?<»'%"^ 
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Could we— could we only see all, blended with the loit 
Ideal, 

These the glories of the Beal, happy were the old wortd 

now— 
Woman in its fond believing— man with iron arm and 

brow — 

Faith and Work its yow ! 

Yes! the Past shines clear and pleasant, and there's 

glory in the Present ; 
And the Future, like a crescent, lights the deepening 

sky of Time ; 
And that sky will yet grow brighter, if the Worker and 

and the Writer 
Err not — as they surely might err— but imite in bonds 

sublime, 
With two glories shinuig o'er them, up the coming years 

they'U cUmb 
. . Earth's great evening as its prime I 

With a sigh for what is fkding, but, oh 1 earth, with no 

upbraiding. 
For we feel that time is braiding newer, fresher flowers 

for thee — 
We will speak, despite our grieving, words of Loving 

and Believing, 
Tales we vowed when we were leaving awful Ceim-an- 

eieh — 
Where the sever'd rocks resemble fragments of a frozen 

sea, 

And the wild deer flee I 



;Ti8 the hour when flowers are shrinking, when the 
weary sun is sinking, 

And his thirsty steeds are drinking in the cooling Wes- 
tern sea ; 

When young Afaurice lightly f^oeth» where the tiny 
Btreamlet floweth. 
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And the Btruggling moonlight showeth where his path 

mnst be-— 
Path whereon the unld goats wander fearlessly and tree 
Through dark Ceim-an-eich. 

As a hunter, danger darmg, with his dogs the brown 

moss sharing, 
litUe thinking, little caring, long a wayward youth lived 

he; 
Bat his bounding heart was regal, and he looked as looks 

the eagle. 
And he flew as flies the beagle, who the pantmg stag 

doth see— 
Lorey who spares a fellow-archer, long had let him wan. 

d&free 

Through wild C^im-an-^ch \ 

But at length the hour drew nigher when his heart 

should feel that flre ; 
Up the mountain high and higher had he hunted from 

tibe dawn; 
Till the weeping fawn descended, where the earth and 

ocean blended. 
And with hope its slow way wended to a little grassy 

lawn — 
It is safe, for gentle Alice to her saving breast hath 

drawn 

Her almost sister fawn. 

Alice was a chieftain's daughter, and, though many 

suitors sought her. 
She so loved Glengariff s water that she let her lovers 

pine; 
Her eye was beauty's palace, and her cheek an ivory 

chalice. 
Through which the blood of Alice gleamed soft as rosiest 

wine, 
And her lips like lusmore blossoms which the fairies 

intertwine, t 

And her heart a golden imn&. 

f Tbe AuBDore Cor lUiy cap)— literaWy. tkve «c«a^ \w«ea,— 1>^«**^* 
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She was gentler aad shyer than the sweet fkwn that 
stood by her, 

And her eyes emit a fire soft and tender as her sonl ; 

Love's dewy light doth drown her, and the braided locks 
that crown her 

Than autumn's trees are browner, when thie golden sha- 
dows roll 

Through the forests in the eVening, when cathedral tur- 
rets toll. 

And the purple sun advanceth to its goaL 

Her cottage was a dwelling all regal homes excelling. 
But, ah I beyond the telling was the beauty roui^ 11 

spread — 
The waye and sunshine playing, like nster8.each array- 
ing — 
Far down the sea-plants swaying upon their coral bed 
As languid as the tresses on a sleeping maiden's bead. 
When the summer breeze is dead. 

Need we say that Maurice lored her, and that no blush 

reproved her 
When her throbbing bosom moved her to give the heart 

she gave ; 
That by dawn.light and by twilight, and oh I blessed 

moon, by thylight — 
When the twinkling stars on high light the wanderer 

o'er the wave — 
His steps unconscious led him where Glengariff 's waters 

lave 

Each mossy bank and cave. 

He thitherward is wending — o'er the vale is night de- 
scending — 

Quick his step, but quicker sending his herald thoughts 
before ; 

By rocks and streams before him, proud and hopeful on 
he bore him ; 

One star was shining o'er him — ^in his heart ofhetrta 
two more — 

And two other eyes, far brighter than a human bfid 
e*re wore, 

Uaaeen were shining o*eT. 
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Theie eyes are not of woman— no brightness merely^ 

human 
Could, planet-Uke, illumine the place in which they 

shone ; 
But nature's bright works yazy — there are beings, light 

and airy. 
Whom mortal lips call Uiry, and Una she is one — 
Sweet sisters of the moonbeams and daughters of the 

sun, 

Who along the curling cool wares run. 

As smnmer lightning dances amid the heayens' expanses. 
Thus shone the burning glances, of those flashing fiury 

eyes; 
Three splendours there were shining — ^three passions 

intertwining — 
Despair and hope combining their deep contrasted dyes, 
WiUi jealousy's green lustre, as troubled ocean vies 
With the blue of summer skies I 

She waaa fairy creature, of heavenly form and feature — 

Not Venus' self could teach her a newer, sweeter 
grace — 

Not Venus' self could lend her an eye so dark and 
lender, 

Half softness and half splendour, as lit her lily flMse ; 

And, as the stars' sweet motion maketh music through- 
out space. 

There was music in her face. 

But when at times she started, and her blushing lips were 

parted. 
And a pearly lustre darted from her teeth so irory white, 
Tou'd think you saw the gliding of two rosy douds dl> 

riding. 
And the crescent they were hiding gleam forth upoa 

your sight — 
TbrDi^^j these U[t8^ as through thoi i}Qcta\.% c/l 
pare and hrfght. 

Came a bi:«athing a£ d<^\it\ 
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She had feen young Maurice lately walk forth bo proud 

and stately. 
And tenderly and greatly she loYed hun from that hour ; 
Unseen she roamed beside him, to guard him and to 

guide him. 
But now she must divide him from her human riyal's 

power. 
Ahl Alice gentle Alice ! the storm beg^ to lower 
Tbat may crush GlengariflTB flower 1 

The moon that late was gleaming, as calm as childhood's 

dreaming, 
Is hid, and, wildly screaming, the stormy winds arise ; 
And the clouds flee quick and faster before their sullen 

master. 
And the shadows of disaster are falling from the skies — 
Strange sights and sounds are rising^ut IjdDaurioe be 

thou wise. 

Nor heed the tempting cries. 

If ever mortal needed that council, surely he did ; 
But the wile has now succeeded — he wanders from his 

path^ 
The cloud its lightning sendeth, and its bolt the stout oak 

rendeth. 
And the Arm arbutus bendeth in the whirlwind, as a 

Uthl 
Now and then the moon looks out, but, alas 1 its pale 

fiicehath 

A dreadful look of wrath. 

In Yun his strength he squandenK-at each step he 

wider wanders — 

Now he pauses — ^now he ponders where his present path 

may lead ; 

And, as he round is gazing, he seea— a sight amaxing 1— 

JB^neath hiiDf calmly grazing, a noble jet-black steed. 

'*Now, Heavea be praised V* <sno^ Usosiob^ " thia is 

fortunate ind^d — 

Prom this labyrinth TmfNft^V 



o* 
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Upon its back he leapeth, but a shudder through him 

creepeth, 
Ab the mighty monster sweepeth like a torrent through 

the deU ; 
Wb mane, so softly flowing, is now a meteor blowing, 
And his burning eyes are glowing with the light of an 

inward hell — 
And the red breath of his nostrils, like steam where tho 

lightning fell, 

And his hoofs have a thunder knell I 



What words have we for painting the momentary fainting 
That the rider's heart is tainting, as decay doth, taint a 

corse? 
But who will stoop to chiding, in a fimded courage 

priding. 
When we know that he is riding the fearfhl Phooka 

Horse?* 
Ah I his heart beats quick and faster than the smitings 

of remorse 

As he sweepeth through the wild grass and 
gorse I 



As the ayalanch comes crashing, 'mid the scattered 

streamlets splashing, 
Thus backward wildly dashing, flew the horse through 

C^im-an-eich — 
Through that glen so wild and narrow, back he darted 

like an arrow — 
Bound, round by Gougane Barra, and the fountains of 

the Lee, 
O'er the " giant's grave" he leapeth, and he seems to> 

own in fee 

The mountains and the rivers and the sea I 



• Far M deteripam of the Phooka, na ii\tK>««vc\Vja\o^'''ttk% 1<k^ 
B0ib of Loidi bmin," p. 4'2. ^ 
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From his flaBhing hoofs who ikall lock the eagle hornet 

of Malloc,* 
When he bounds, as bounds the Mialloch f in its wild 

and mormuring tide ? 
But as winter leadeth Flora, or the night leads on 

Aurora, 
Or as shines green Glashenglora X along the black 

hill's side — 
Thus, besidfe that demon monster, white and gentle aa a 

bride, 

A tender fawn is seen to glide. 

It is the fawn that fled him, and that late to Alice led 

him— 
But now it does iiot dread him, as it feigned to do 

before, 
MThen down the mounting gliding, in that sheltered 

meadow hiding — 
It left his heart abiding by wild 61engariff*s shore — 
For it was a gentle Fairy who the fawn's light form 

wore. 

And who watched sweet Alice o'er. 

But the steed is backward prancing where late it was 
advancing, 

And his flashing eyes are glancing, like the sun upon 
Loch Foyle — 

The hardest granite crushing, through the thickest bram- 
bles brushing — 

Kow like a shadow rushing up the sides of Slieye-na- 
goU!§ 

* "Wndlrfroin Malloc the eagles are Kreaiiiing."'-</AU.Jkiutf'a 
GovOAinB Babba. 
f MiaUoch, '<tbe mnrmtiTing river" at Glengarifr.— Siirh'b Cokk. 

% Glashenglora, a monntain toirent, which finds its way into ttie 
Atlaatie Oeean throngh Glengariff, in. the west of the oonnty of Cork. 
The name, literally translated, signifies "the noisy green water."— 

MaMST'S SotfQB OF IBKLAND, p. 178. 

; / Uie meet Manarkable and iMautifol xammte^ii «9l Q^teoig^gMLNsk^A 
moble conical one whose andent name ia SttoibMiargoa C' ^^^ Tasras.xs^ 
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And the fawn beside him gliding o'er the rough and 
bruken soil, 

Without fear and without toil. 

Through woods, the sweet birds' leaf home, he rusheth 

to the sea foam — 
Long, long the fairies' chief home, when the summer 

nights are cool. 
And the blue sea like a Sjren, with its wayes the steed 

environ, 
Which hiss like furnace iron when plunged within a 

pool, 
Then along among the islands where the water nymphs 

bear rule, 

Through the bay to Adragool. 

Now he rises o'er Bearhaven, where he hangeUi like 9 

rayen — 
Ah I Mauiice, though no craven, how terrible for theeiC 
To lee the misty shading of the mighty mountaini 

&ding. 
And thy winged fire-steed wading through the clouds 

as through a sea I "^ 

Npw be feels the earth beneath him — ^he is looseh'cU* 

he is free, v» 

And asleep in C^m-an-eich. 

Away the wild steed leapeth, while his rider cahnly 
sleepeth I 

Beneath a rock which keepeth the entrance to the glen. 

Which standeth like a castle, where are dwelling lord 
and vassal. 

Where within are wine and wassail, and without are 
warrior men — 

of the wild people.") The mlaerable, unimaginative epithet of " Sugar 7 
Loaf" has here, aa elsewhere, diagracefollj nsorped the tLii« QVaL'Cff^- 
cal names which our ancestors gave to Vn^a ^VWs. \\.\%\]Ck'^\v<s^«^ 
that the people, if they bare ears, not to talk ol aflecWcsav w«^«c»ssbv 
or iaugbmtioh, will get rid of tiieir " Sugar LoaycA ' Cw\si«^ «aBf wf "^ 
*tL*^ ir««jDadeta»«.»/«ve market^) asaoonaA ^poM»>V^»»-<^'»*^ 
tbetrnufuntainM by the n/uucs their fathci-a gave thenx. 
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But saye the sleeping Maurice, this castle diff had 
then 

No mortal denizen I* 



Now Manrice is awaMng, for the solid earth is shaldxig. 

And a sunny light is breaking through the slowly ppeiu 
ing stone — 

And a flnir page at the portal, crieth ** Welcome, wel- 
come I mortal, 

<* Leave thy world (at best a short ill), for the pleasant 
world we own — 

" There are joys by thee untasted, there are glaries yet 
unknown — 

*' Come kneel at Una's throne." 

'Vf^Hk a sullen sound of thunder, the great rock falls 
asunder. 

He looks around in wonder, and with ravishment awhile^ 

For the air his sense is chaining, with as exquisite a 
paining. 

As when summer clouds are raining o'er a floweiy In- 
dian isle — 

And the faces that surround him, ohl how exquisite 
their smile. 

So free of mortal care and guile. 

These forms, oh I they are finer — ^these faces are diviner 

Than Phidias even thine are, with all thy magic art ; 

For beyond a lover's g^^essing, and beyond a bard's ex- 
pressing. 

Is the face that truth is dressing with the feelings of the 
heart; 

Two worlds are there together— Earth and Heaven have 
each a part — 

And such, divinest Una, thou art! 

2^Tb€ni8MjfreAt square rock, UterHfty wsenftfttoft ^a» «m«&8»«» 
^m*oxt, which stAuda near the Glennx^S «LtctaR%\o «m ^«m«A. 
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And then the dazzling lustre of the hall ih which they 

muster — 
Where brightest diamonds cluster on the flashing walU 

around; 
And the flying and adrancing, and the sighing and the 

ghmcii^, 
And the music and the dancing on the flower-inworen 

ground, 
And the laughing and the feasting, and the quaiBng and 

the sound, 

In .which their Yoices all are drowned. 

But the murmur now is hushing — ^there's a pushing and 

a rushing, 
Tbere*s a crowding and a crushing, through that golden, 

fairy place, 
Where a snowy veil is lifting, like the slow and silent 

shifting 
Of a shining yapour drifting across the moon*s pole 

face — 
For there sits gentle Una, fairest queen of fairy race. 
In her beauty, and her majesty, and grace. 

The moon by stars attended, on her pearly thron« 

ascended. 
Is not more purely splendid than this fairy-girted queen ; 
And when her lips had spoken, 'mid the charmed silence 

broken, 
Tou'd think you had awoken in some bright Elysian 

scene; 
For her voice than the lark's was sweeter, that sings in 

joy between 

The heayens and the meadows green. 

But her cheeks — ah! what are roses? What are clouds 

where ere reposes ? 
What are hues that dawn discloses? to 1^'^ Waj^^^ 

spreading there ; 
And whAi the sparkling motion of a 6\aT Vv'dxvxk ^^^a* 
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Jo the crystal eoft emotion that her lustrous dark eyes 
wear? ^ ' 

And the tresses of a moonless and a starless night are 
fair 

To the blackness of her raven hair. 

* 

*' Ah ! Mortal, hearts have panted for what to thee is 

granted — 
To-see the halls enchanted of the spirit world revealed ; 
And yet no glimpse assuages the feverish doubt tliat 

rages 
In the hearts of bards and sages wherewith they may be 
: healed; 
For tfaift have pilgrims wandered — for this have votaries 

kneeled — 

For this, top, has blood bedewed the field. 

* • • 

'* And now that thou beholdest, what the wisest and the 

* oldest. 

What the bravest and the boldest, have never yet de- 
scried — 

WHt thou come and share our being, be a part of what 
thou'rt seeing, 

And flee, as we are fleeing, through the boundless ether 
wide? 

Or along the silver ocean, or down deep where pearls 
hide? 

And I, who am a queen, will be thy bride. 

"Aa an essence thou wilt enter the world's mysterious 

centre" — 
^nd then the fairy bent her, imploring to the youth — 
** Thoult be fVee of death's cold ghastness, and, with a 

comet's fastness, 
Tliou can'st wander through the vastness to the Fanir 

disc of Truth, 
^ch day a new joy bringing, which will never leave, 
JjM sooth, 

' The slightest stain of weaxm«sa vsAx^QiSoL"^ 
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As he listened to the speaker, his Jieart grew weak and 

weaker — 
Ah I memory go seek her, that maiden by the wave, '^ 
Who with terror and amazement is looking fh>m her 

casement, 
Where the billows at the basement of her nestled cottage 

rave 
At the moon, which struggles onward through the tem. 

pest, like the brave, 

And which sinks within the clouds as in % 
grave. 



All maidens will abhor us — and it's very painful for 

us 
To tell how fiuthless Maurice forgot his plighted vow ; 
He thinks not of the breaking ol the heart he late was 

seeking — 
He but listens to her speaking, and but gazes on hur 

brow — 
And his heart has all consented, and his lips are ready 

now 

"With the awful, and irrevocable vow. 

While the word is there abiding, lo ! the crowd is now 

dividing. 
And, with sweet and gentle gliding, in before him came 

a&wn; 
It was the same that fled him, and that seemed so much 

to dread him. 
When it down in triumph led him to Glengariff's grassy 

lawn. 
When, from rock to rock descending, to sweet Alice he 

was drawn. 

As through C^im-an-eich he hunted from 
the dawn. 

The nu^c cbtdn is broken — ^no ta\rj vcrw \% «v5*'^'^T- 
From bis trance he hath awoken, au^ ovw» \s.v^va. v*^^^ ^ 
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And gone is Una*8 palace, and yain the wild steed's 

malice, 
And again to gentle Alice down he wends through 

C^im-an-eich : 
The moon is calmly shining over mountain, stream, 
and tree. 

And the yellow sea-plants glisten through 
the sea. 



The sun his gold is flinging, the happy hirds are singing. 
And hells are gaily ringing along GlengarifTs sea; 
And crowds in many a galley to the happy marriage 

rally 
Of the maiden of the valley and the youth of C^im-an- 

eich; 
Old eyes with joy are weeping, as all ask, on bended 

knee, 

A blessing, gentle Alice, upon thee 1 



BALLADS 



ILLUSTRATIVB OP THE SUPERSTITIONS 'AND CUSTOMS Of 

IRELAND. 



THE FETCH. 

BT JOHN BANIM. 



[In Irelind, a Fetdh is th« nipeniatiiral/ae tInUU of some inAiidiul, 
irUdi eomes to Insure to its ongltud« e ^'"PPf longerity, or jmnifMliKto 
dissolntion. If seen in the morning, tlie one erent is inredietod; if In 
the erenin^ the other. — ^Bahdi.] 



The mother died when the child was born, 

And left me her habj to keep ; 
I rocked its cradle the night and mom, 

Or, silent, hung o'er it to weep. 

'Twas a sickly child throogh its infiincy, 

Its cheeks were so ashy pale ; 
Till it broke from my arms to walk in glee, 

Ont in the sharp, fresh gale. 

And then my little girl grew «^tv^<. 

And laughed the hovon «w«.7 \ 
Or gung me the merry \arV« xaowTAKvci vsw^* 
Which he taught her at \)Tea\L ol ^«5 • 
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When she wreathed her hair in thicket bowers. 
With the hedge-rofle and hare-bell bine, 

I called her my May, in her crown of flowers. 
And her smile so soft and new. 

And the rose, I thought, never shamed her cheek, 

Bnt rosy and rosier made it ; 
And her eye of blue did more brightly break. 

Through the bluebell that strove to shade it. 

One evening I left her asleep in her smiles. 
And walked through the mountains londy ; 

I was far from my darling, ah 1 many long miles^ 
And I thought of her, and her only I 

She darkened my path, like a troubled dream, 

In that solitude far and drear ; 
I spoke to my child 1 but she did not seem 

To hearken with human ear. 

She only looked with a dead, dead eye. 

And a wan, wan cheek of sorrow : 
I knew her Fetch 1 — she was called to die, 

And she died upon the morrow. 



2li) Be4r)n5e.* 

[The ropersUtion of the Bc^flflS^ ^ ^oll known. It is hollered 
to he an unearthly atteudaiit on certain ancient fiunilles in tills coun- 
try ,t and it is only seen or heard previous to the deceise of Bome of its 
memhers. It appears in h yariety of shapes, bntnsoally as a smaUand 
beaatiftil woman, who, with a pecnliarly monmfhl cry. bewails t^ mil- 
fortune aboat to tall uppn the fiunily she lotes.] 

Faib Evslben sat in her tower high. 
On a calm and silent night ; 



• The Banshee. 

het.v 



f "For the high MUesiaii raea tkin« x 

Ever Uowa the miuic of liet. vroe.*' ^ 
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And she gazed on the twinkling kunps of the sky, 
Than her own blue ejes less bright. 



And the siWer moonbeams bathed her brow, 
But her cheek was as cold and pale : 

** Dearmidh's fleet foot is loitering now — 
Ah 1 whence is that dreadful wall I" 



For wofully sad was the thrilling strain, 

Now borne upon the breeze ; 
And it fell on her brain like an icy chain, 

And her heart's blood began to freeze. 



And still as the dying pauses swept, 
In their wailing sounds of fear. 

The sobs and the plaints of one that wept 
Rose sadly upon her ear. 



It was the 6e41)T?3^ • and ehe came to tell 

A tale of sorrow and death ; 
For Dearraidh that night 'neath a rival fell. 

Upon 3fot»-mor '«* dreary heatJ^. 



'* Such unearthly sounds I" poor Eveleen wdl 

Their meaning could discover; 
For soon the morning sunbeams fell 

On her corse, beside her lover 1 



• The great 1)03. 
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CUSHBEN LOO. 

TBiMIBLATBB VBOIC THB IBI8H. 
BT J. J. CALLANAN. 



[This song !s snpposed to hare been song by a young bride, who 
vas ibrcibly detained in one of those forts which are so common in 
Ireland, and to which the good people are very fond of resorting. 
Under pretence of hushing her child to rest, she retired to the ootalde 
margin of the fort, and addressed the burthen of her song to a young 
woman whom she saw at a short distance, and whom she requested to 
inform her husband of her condition, and to desire him to bring the 
steel knife to dissolre the enchantment.] 

Slbbp my child ! for the nutling trees 
Stirr'd by the breath of summer breeze. 
And fairy songs of sweetest note, 
Around us gently float. 

Sleep I for the weeping flowers have shed 
Their fragrant tears upon thy head, 
The voice of lore hath sooth'd thy rest. 
And thy pillow is a mother's breast. 

Sleep my child I 

Weary hath pass*d the time forlorn, 
Since to your mansion I was borne, 
Tho' bright the feast of its airy halls. 
And the voice of mirth resounds from its walls. 

Sleep my child ! 

Full many a maid and blooming bride 
Within that splendid dome abide, — 
And many a hoar and abnveU'^ «i;S^ 
And many a matron \)OW*d mtYi ag^. 
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Oh I Uioa who hearest thii long of fear, 
To the mourner's home these tidings hear. 
Bid him bring the knife of the magic bkde, 
At whose lightning flash the chann will &de. 

Sleep mj child 1 

Haste 1 for to-morrow's Sim will see 
The hateM spell renewed for me ; 
Kor can I from that home depart, 
Till life shall leaye my withering heart. 

Sleep my child I 

Sleep my child ! for the mstling trees, 
Stirr'd by the breath of summer breeze, 
And fairy songs of sweetest note. 
Around us gently float. 



THE BURIAL. 

BT TBX ftST. JAMS8 WILLS. 

A r AXNT breeze is playing with flowera on the hill. 
The blue yault of summer is cloudless and still ; 
And the vale with the wild bloom of nature is gay. 
But the fu hills are breathing a sorrowful lay I 

As winds on the ChnrMoch't sad chords when they 

stream. 
As the Toice of the dead on the mourner's dark dream I 
far away, far away, from gray distance it breaks, 
Xirst known to the breast by tiie sadness it wakes I 

Now lower, now louder, andloiifs^ WiHtfs^acrfii^ 
Now£untly it falls, and now ^t£a\ T«tanA\ 
iVbrrjiear, and now nearer, \t«w«a^acKkli»«»v 
The wUd MhUmOf the death wyDgVaDnaxX 
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With slow Bte^, sad burthen, and wild ntterisd Wail, 
Maid, matron, and cotter wind up from the vale ; 
And loud lamentations salute the graj hill, 
Where their fathers are sleeping, ^ silent and still ! 

Wild, wildly that wailringeth back on the air. 
From that lone place of tombs, as if spirits were there; 
0*er the silent, the still, and the cold they deplore. 
They weep for the tearless, whose sorrows are o'er. 



THE O'NEILL. 

[Since this ballad was written, all neceeaanr light has teen thrown 
upon the character and exploits of Aodb CyNxiix, by Mr. Mltcfad in 
his meet admirable and fearless life of that prince. To some of my 
readers, however, the original explanation given by the author of the 
ballad (in the Belfest Magiudne) may te nadU, and I therefore retain 
It with someabridgment. It is to the latter part of the tradition alluded 
to, that this poem owes its origin. ** Hugh O'Neill, representatire and 
chief of the jwwerftil family of that name, in the year 1587, accepted of 
a patentArom Queen Elizabeth, creating him Eari of Tir-owen; in the 
eyes of his kinsmen and followers this aocq[»tance wasanactof sob- 
mission, and the title itself a degradation: The O'Neill being a royal 
name, and conferring on its hdder Unfl^y anthori^. The marii of 
favour bestowed by Elizabeth, was held by the Eari until 1596, in the 
spring of which year he suddenly called an aasembhr of tiie ddeA of 
his country, formally renonnoed the act of 8ubmi88ia&, and resumed 
the original distinguishing appdlatloa ct his forefiithers<-The O'Neill. 
The cause of this alteration in his conduct has been TSriously ae- 
counted for; but an old tradition, which is sdll cmrent in the country 
where he flouilahed, attributes it wholly to the interfcranoe of a super- 
natural agent. After relating in a simple i^le w:hat is stated above, 
H tells that for three nights iHrevious to the calling of the aisemtl^, the 
Banshee, or guardian qiirit of the family, was heard in his castle 
of Dungannon, upbraiding him with hisaubmissian, ooqjuring him to 
throw off the odious epithet with which his enemies had branded him, 
rousing Urn to a sense of his danger by descriUng the sufferings of 
some of the neighbouring cUeiii, charging him to arm, and pmnialng 
him assistance?] 

" Can ought (^ glory ot 'Kwsmvi^ ' 
" To thee from Saxon titles spT)xi%^ 
'^Tiiytmme^lkiiifgAwa stid iitriJwti, 
" Tir-oweD'm chieftain, \31sUst*« IlViai^V* 
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These were the sounds that on the ear 

Of Tir-owen's startled Earl arose. 
That blanch*d his alter'd cheek with fear. 

And from his piUow' chas'd repose. 

In Tain was clos*d his weary eye. 
In yain his prayer for peaceful sleep, 

Still from a riewless spirit nigh, 
]ftroke forth, in accents \ovA and deep : 

** Can ought of glory or renown, 

" To thee from Saxon titles ^ring ? 
** Thy name a kingdom and a crown, 
Tir-owen's chieftain, Ulster's kingl 



«<i 



*' Oft did thy eager youjthfril ear 
** Bend to the tale of Thomond's shame, * 

'* And, in thy pride of blood didst swear 
'* To hold with life thy glorious name I 

** Yet thou didst leave thy native land, 

** For honours on a foreign shore, 
** And for submission's purobas'd brand, 

** Barter'd the name tl^y fathers bore 1 

** Where are tiioee fiubers* glorieB gone ? 

" The pride of ages that hare b^I 
** While tamelv bows th«r traitor son, 

*' The yassal of » Saxon queen : 

" While still within a dungeon's walls, 

" Ardmira's fetter'd prince reclines, f 
" Wlifle riiaoiie fbr her chieftain calls, t 

*' Who in a distant pdson pines : 

* b the nigB of Heniy fhe Qghth, tfao palace of Claan-rotd, omr 
nafa. to tb» coon^ of Clsra fee magnlflcent, mandon of the chief ot 
le (yiTilwn wee harned totte({roimd by thooe of hia own blood. In 
{nng» ftr hia having aeoqpted of the comparAtiveljr d^pvdine tttSA 
EanofThomond. 

t (TDegherty of Ardmlr, who was 8elM& tad thxowa Va\» ^t^Vimsl Vi 
« M deputy FUmwIHUol _^^.,.a 

■^j^jooh of rMaaae,Utiie[ to tfaewileoC 0^««a, •»» ^mW*!^"***^ 
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<* While from that corse, yet reekmg wanm 
" O'er his own fields the life-streams fiow». 

<* Well mayst thou start ! that mangled fomi 
<* Once was thy friend, Mac MahiqaL 9oe. * 

" Forget'st thou that a yessel came 
*• To Cineal's strand, in gaudy pride, 

"iFraught with each store oC ndued name, 
'* That nature gave or art supplied : 

** No Toice to bid the youth beware, 
* * Of banquets by the Saxon spread ; 

** He tasted, and the treacherous snare 
« Clos'd o'er the young ODonnell's head, f 

** Hopeless, desponding, still he lies, 
** No aid his griefs to soothe or end ; 

" And oft in yain his languid eyes 
'* Tom bright*ning on his father's friend : 

«• Who was that fHend?— a txhief of pWer, 
f The guardian dFa kingdom's wchiI, 

** Tir-owen's pride and Ulster's flower, 
•* A prince, a hero, The O'Nsxll 1 

< * He, at whose war-hom's potent blast, 
** Twice twenty chiefii in battle tried, 

** Unsheath'd the sword in warlike haste, 
" And rang'd their thousands on his side. 

" But now he dreads the paths to tread, 
** That lead to honours, ppwer, and fiune ; 

'* And stands, each nobler feeling dead, 
*< Nameless, who own'd a monarch's name. 



« T^i0h Boe Mae IfalMm, chief of Monafrhaii, who iru triodb< 

Fttsirim«m, by a Jury of common aoldien, and butehavd at his o 

doan 

fO^PaimiSlt son of the chief of TyfO(mndV,-«\» ^ma deeofw 

Awtf J rema and carried prisoner to DubY^ Nrti«*\i%'w*» Mm 

/2?LS!L*"'**«»*'' notU hiatwcntMk ^wr.wYiaa^ iDaA»% < 

rata eObrt to escape^ and succeeded. 
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•• Shall Ardmir's prince for ever groan, 
** And rMaoUe*8 chief still fetter'd Ue ? 

** None for Mac Mahon's blood atone ? 
<« Nought cheer ODonnell's languid eye ? 

** To thee they turn, on thee thej rest : 
"* Belease the chain'd, revenge the dead, 

** Or soon the halls thy sires possest, 
<* Shall echo to a stranger's tread ! 

" And in the sacred chair of stone, * 
** The base Ne Gaveloc f shalt thou see 

** Beceive the name, the power, the throne, 
** That once was dear as lifid to thee ! 

** Arise I for on his native plains 
" His father's warriors marshall'd round, — 

" ODonnell, fireed from Saxon chains, 
*' Shall soon the signal trumpet sound : 

'' And soon, thy sacred cause to aid, 

** The brave O'Cahan, % ^ thy call, 
** Shall brandish high the flaming blade. 
That filled the grasp of Guie^na-gall: 
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** Besume thy name, in arms arise, 
" Tear from thy breast the Saxon star, 

*< And let the coming midnight sides 
** Be crimson'd with thy &res of war ! 

*< And bid around the echoing land 

'* The war-horn raise thy vassal powers ; 
** And, once again, the Bloody Hand § 
** Wave on Dungannon't royal towers r* 

* The chair of ttxme on irfaich the chieft of the CfTH^SIXn were ao- 
aiBly inTMted with the power and titlea of chief of Tlr-o wen, and para- 
aoont prince of Ulster. 

t Hugh O'Nial, illegitimate son of John, fbnnedy chief of Tfr-owen, 
nmamed Ke Oavdoe, or ttie ilBttered, from his haying t>een Ixm da- 
ing the captiTity of his mother. 

^O'Cahan of Cinachta, descended fromthe tKm!cn»Crato'TAfiL«2^*^;[^^ 
' Terror of the Senuwer," who was cele^TeteA. tat\sJ» w-\?tfJ>»^ ^W**'. 

^ 2:b» i»kM^;r iMBd If the crart of «h^ ii^« ot Q*l^ti^ 
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THB WAKE OF THE ABSENT. 

BY GBRALO OBIVVIN 

[Tt Is acnstom among the peasantry in some parts of Ireland, when 
any member <rf a fiuuily has been lost at sea (or in any other way 
which renders the peribrmance of the cnstennaxy ftmsml rite impos- 
sible), to celebrate the **wa|^" exactly In the same way, as if the 
corpse were actnally present^ 

The dismal yew, and cypress tall. 

Wave o'er the churchyard lone. 
Where rest our friends and fathers all, 

Beneath the funeral stone. 
Unvexed in holy ground they sleep, 

Oh early lost I o'er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall eyer weep. 

Nor stranger bend the knee, 

^oCttllj4l»lomamI! 
Hoarse dashing rolls the salt sea wave. 
Over our perished darling's graye-i- 

The winds the sullen deep that tore, - ' '' 

His death song chanted load. 
The weeds that line the difked shore 

Were all his burial shroud. 
For friendly widl and holy dirge. 

And long lament of love. 
Around him roared the angry surge. 

The curlew screamed above, 

^o Cuii|4 ! lorn am I i. 
My grief would turn to rapture now. 
Might I but touch that pallid brow. 

The stream-bom bubbles soonest burst 

That earliest left the source : 
Buds earliest blown are &ded first, 

la iiature's wonted course : 
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With guarded pace her seasons creep, 

By slow decay expire; 
The young above the aged weep» 

The son above the sii« : 

^Oo Cuti)4 ! lorn am It 
That death a backward course should hold, 
To smite the young, and spare the old. 



KATHLEEN'S FETCH. 



he Fetdi is snppoted to be fhe ezaict ftnn and xeiembiaaM, m to 
itatore, fiMtnrei, and dreaa, of a certain peraon, vlio is soon to de- 
tiiis worid. It la also sappoaed to appear to the parttcnlar friend 
e doomed one, and to flit before Iiim without any warning or inti- 
m, bat merelT tlie mystny of the appearance at a place and ttano 
e and when we real being conld not be ot appear. It la most 
lently thon^^t to be seen when the fitted object is abont to die a 
en death by vnfbreaeen means, and then it is said to be particularly 
rbed and agitated in its motions. Unlike the superstition of the 
bee,* there is no aooonnting for tiie oomhig of this foreran- 
tf deatii; there is no tracing it to any defined origin; but tiiat it 
come, a shadowy phantom of doom and terror, and often eomes, 
mly beliered by onr peasantry, and many cartons storlfif and oir- 
itances an related to ooniinn the troth of the pOBttion.^^iin|BOK'B 



1 
'UB reaper's wesry task was done, 
.nd down to repose sunk the autumn sun ; 
.nd the crimson douds, in the xich-hn^ woit, 
iTere folding like rose leaves zofund his vest. .. 
[y heart was light, and I hummed a tune, 
.8 I hied me home hjr the harv^t moom ; . • i' 
.nd I bless*d her soft and tender n^r, ."C 

hat rose to lighten my lone pathway. . . ^ > .; . f 

-.- . .-^ < y-. v«-- •\\ 



» I 
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Then I thought on my Kathleen's winning smile, 
(And I felt my heart grow sad the while,) 
Of her cheek, like the flsuiing rose-clouds glowing. 
Of her hair, like the dying iun-light flowing ; 
And her words, like the s<mg of a summer bird. 
And her air and step, like the fawn's, when stirred 
By the hunter's horp, as it hoomeUi o'er 
llie woody glens of ihe steep Sliabh-mor. 

■ 

The broad Lough Mask* beneath me lay, 
like a sheet of foam in the silver ray ; 
An4 its yellow shores were round it rolled. 
As a gem enclosed by its fretted gold« 
And there, where the old oaks mark the spot, 
Arose my Kathleen's sheltered cot; 
And I bounded on, for my hopes were high. 
Though fltill at my hea^ rose ijb» boding sigh. 

^ The silrer moon was veiled by a cloudy 
' And the darkness fell on my soul like a shroud ; 
And a figuM in white was seen afi^r* 
To flit on my path like a twinkling star. 
I rushed, I ran,^twa8 my Kathleen dear ; 
Bat why does she fly ? has she aught to fear ? 
I called, but in Tfltn- like t|ie Meeting beam. 
She melted away with the flowing stream. 

I came to her father's cottage door. 

But the sounds of wailing were on his floor ; 

And the keener's voice rose loud and wild. 

And a mother bewailed her darling child. 

My heart grew chill — ^I could not draw 

The latch: I knew 'twas her fetch I saw I 

Yes, Kathleen, fkir Kathleen, tiiat sad night died» 

The food pulse of my soul, its hope, its pride 



<* A large and beantifbl lake, bouadefll by iaB>% earaa^&M qH >2Lvs« « 
GaJwmjr. 
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THE DOOM OP THE MIRROR. 

BT B. SIMMONS. 

[The snpenUtion that irhoerer breaks a looUng^^UuB I0 ddttaed 
9 miafortnne, IswidiOy ostertained in B«land. The*' little* ilOKy 
dated in these versei is not allegetherimaglnatiTeH— Amnox's Nora.] 

Fair Judith Lee-^-^ wofal pair. 

Were steed andrider weuy, 
When, winding down from momntains baie. 

By crag and fastness dreary, 
I first beheld her — ^where tiie path 

Besigxied itd stemei^ traces 
In a green depth of woodsy like Wrath 

Subdued by Lore's eihfaraces. 

By the oak-shadowed well she stood. 

Her rounded arms uplifted. 
To bind, the curls whose go^en flood 

Had from its fillets diii«d,— 
Whilst stooping o'er the fount to fill 

The rustlo urn beside her. 
Her face to erening^ beauty stQl 

Lnpartbig beauty wider. 

She told me of the road I missed— 

Gave me to drink— md even, 
At parting, wated the hand she kissed, 

White as a sta^ in heaven ; 
But never tmiled — ^though prompt and warm 

I paid^ in duteous phraiies, 
The tribute that so mbr a fonn 

From minstrel erer raises. 

The gladness murmured to her cbfiftVi^ 

Unfolded not its rosew- 
ThntblneBt mom ir\}\ vissfei \stK^ 
That in her eye repoaes. 
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Some gentle woe, with dovelike wings. 

Had o'er her cast a shadow. 
Soft as the sky of April flings 

Upon a remal meadow. 

In Tain, with venial art, to soimd 

The springs of that affliction, 
I hinted of my craft — renowned 

For omen and prediction : 
In vain assuming mystic power. 

Her fortune to discorer, 
I guessed its golden items o'er, 

And closed them witb— a lover. 

It failed for once — ^that final word.^ 

A maiden's brow to brighten, 
The cloud within her soul unstirred. 

Refused to flash or lighten. 
She felt and thanked the artifice, 

Beneath whose feiint disguising 
I would hare prompted hope and peace. 

With accents sympathicoog. 

But no — she said (the while her face 

A summer-wave resembled, 
Outsparkling from some leafy place. 

Then back to darkness trebled) — 
For her was neither living hope 

Nor loving heart allotted, 
Joy had but drawn her horoscope 

For Sorrow's hand to blot itl 

Her words made silvery itojp^for lot 

Feals of sweet laughter ringing I 
And though that wood's green solitudes 

Glad viBage^damsels winging I 
As though that mirth some feding jarred, 
21ie maiden, pensive-bearted, 
Murmvaea farewell, andt]hxo\vi^^^^s^ 
In ioneijness departed. 
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With breeze-tosaed locks and gleaming fSBet, 

And store of slender pitchers. 
O'er the dim lawns, like rushing fiiwns, 

Come the fiiir Water>fetchers ; 
And there, while round that well*s gray oak 

Cluster'd the sudden glory. 
Fair Judith Lee, from guildess lips 

I heard thy simple story. 

Of humUe lot—the legends wild 

Believed by that condition. 
Had mingled with her spirit mild 

Their haunting superstition. 
Which grew to grief, when o'er her youth 

The doom descended, spoken 
On those who see beneath their touch 

The fatal Mirror broken. 

"Netbb in lite t6 ^bospsb more.** 

And so, from life seqUestred, 
With dim forebodings brooduig o'er 

The shafted &te tiiat festered 
Ben) in the white depths of her soul, 

The patient girl awaited 
ni's Tiewless train — her days to pain 

And du^ consecrated. 

At times she deemed llie coming woe 

Through otiiers' hearts would reach her. 
Till eyery tie that twined her low» 

Upon the lap of Nature 
Her once-loYed head unwatched, unknown 

Should.dnk in meek dejection, 
Hashed as some Quiet carved in stone 

Above entombed afEe^ction. 

E'en hef young heart's instinstAN^^^soN. 

To be beloved itnd \ov\ngt 
Jnexombix vigilant. 
She checked with oo\d TCVtoVvasi- 
K 3 
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For still she saw, should tempests frown, 
Thftt treacherous anchor sever, 

And Hope's whole priceless freight go down 
A shipwrecked thing forerer. 

So pined that gracious form awaj, 

Her bliss-firaught life untasted ; 
A breeze-harp whose divinest voice 

On lonely winds is wasted. 
And such tiie tale to me conveyed 

In laughing tones or lowly. 
As still that rosy crowd was swayed 

By mirth or melancholy. 

I've seen since then the churchyard nook. 

Where Judith Lee lies sleeping ; 
The wild ash loves it, and a brook 

Through emerald mosses creeping ; 
For that lost maiden ever there 

A low sweet mass is singing. 
While all around, like nuns at prayer, 

Pale water-flowers are springing. 

Poor GixTI—I've thought, as there reclined, 

1 4rank the sunset's glory 

Thy tale to meditative mind 

Is but an allegory ; 
Once shatter inborn Truth divine. 

The soul's transparent mirror. 
Where He»ven's reflecticm loved to shine,* 

And what remams but terror ? 

Terror and Woe ; — ^Faith's holy face 

No more our hearts relieving — 
Fades from the past each early grace 

The future brings but grieving ; 
However fast life's Uessings fall 

In lAvhh sunshine o'er ua, 
That Broken Glass Astoria tViemsi^, 
Whose irsLgmenXA glare \)Qtote \]&. 
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THE FAIBT NURSE. 

BT SDWABD WAL8H. 

[A glii is Rippoaed to be led into fbe t$bj fini of Liiroe^ where ihe 
«• her little Inroiher, who had died about a we^beHare^liid in » rich 
cradle, and a fonng woman atnglng as she rodcs him to desp. The 
anthor has not stated whether there be any mesning in the refhdn 
** Shoheen sho, Inlo lo V which he has introdnoed after ererr Une. 
And as fliere isno Dictionary of the ftiiy language yet MbUned, I 
am onable to satisfy myself or the poblie on that point. IhaTe taken 
the Ubcrly to omit it, ezcq;»t at tiie end of each stanaa.]- 

SwEBTbabel a golden cradle hold* theot 
And soft the snow-white fleece enfolds thee ; 
In airy bower 111 watch thy sleeping^ 
Where branchy trees to the breeze are sveeping* 

Shuheen sho, lulo lo I 

When mothers languish broken-hearted^ 
When young wives are from husbands parted^ 
Ah I little think the keenenik>nely, 
They weep some time-wonl fkiry only. 

Shuheen sho, hilo lo !: 

Within our magic hiSh of brightness, 
Tripa many a foot of snowy whiteness i 
Stolen maidens, queens of fairy — r 

And kings and chiefs a Slu4$ S|4* airy, 

Shuheen sho, iulo lo I 

Rest thee, babe ! I love thee dearly. 
And as thy mortal mother nearly ; 
Ours is the swiftest steed and proudest. 
That mores whue the tramp of the host is loudest 

Shuheen sho, hilo lo t 

Rest thee, babe ! for soon thy slumbers 
Shall flee at the magic Coel Sm's f numbers ; 
In airy bower I'll watch thy sleeping. 
Where branchy trees to the br««ze ax« v«««\^xn%- 

Shuheea sho, \\]i\o\k^\ 

• ^J^tagh Mb0o~-A Fairy host. i tLoAa\>icV-'t sis^ NVvA.«- 
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EARL DESMOND AND THE Bc41)nSe.* 

Now cheer thee on, my gallant steed, 

There's a weaxy way before us — 
Across the mountain swifUj speed. 

For the storm is gathering o'er ns. 

Away, away, the horseman rides ; 

His bounding steed's dark form 
Seem'd o'er the soft blade moss to g^de-^ 

A spirit of the storm I 

Now, rolling in the troubled sky, 

The thunder's loudly crashing ; 
And through 13ie dark clouds, £iTing by, 

The moon's pale light is flashing. 

In sheets of foam the mountain flood 

Comes roaring doiTn the glen ; 
On the steep bank one moment stood 

The horse and rider then. 

One desperate bound the courser gave. 

And plunged into the stream ; 
And snorting, stemm'd the boiling Ware, 

By the lightning's q^uirering gleam. 

The flood is past— the bank is gain'd — 

Away with headlong speed ; 
A fleeter horse than Desmond rein'd 

Ne'er serv'd at lorer's need. 

His scatter'd train, in eager haste, 

Far, &r behind him ride ; 
Alone he's crossed the mountain waste, 

To meet his promised bride. 



* Bfinahee- 
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The douds across the moon's dim form 

Are fast and faster sailing, 
And sonnds are heard on the sweeping stomi^ 

Of wild unearthly wailing. 

At first low moanings seem*d to die 

Away, and fkintly hmgnish ; 
Then swell into the pierong cry 

Of deep, heart-borsting angiush. 

Beneath an oak, whose branches bare 

Were cradling in the storm, 
"With wringing hands and streaming hair. 

There sat a female form. 

To pass that oak in rain he tried; 

His steed reftis*d to stir. 
Though furious 'gainst his panting side 

Was struck the bloody spur. 

The moon, by driving clouds o'ercast. 

Withheld ito fitfhl gleam ; 
And louder than the tempest blast 

Was heard the be4t)nje's scream. 

And, when the moon unveiled once more. 

And show'd her paly light. 
Then nought was seen save itie branches hoar 

Of the Mk-tree's blasted might. 

That shrieking form had vanished 

From out that lonely place ; 
And, like a dreamy vision, fi^. 

Nor left one single trace. 

Earl Desmond gaz'd— his bosom swcUL'4 

With grief and sad foreboding ; 
Then on bia terj way he he\d. 
His courser madly goading. 



f 
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For well that waUing Toice he knew. 

And onward hnnTing ta;^t. 
O'er hills and dales inq^etuous flew, 

And reach'd his home at last. 

Beneath his wearied courser's hoof 
The trembling drawbridge clangs. 

And Desmond sees his own good roof^ 
But darlmess o'er it hangs. 

He pass'd beneath the gloomy gate. 

No guiding tapers bum ; 
Ko vassals in the court-yard wal^ 

To welcome his rettim. 

The hearth is cold in the lOnely hall, 

Ko banquet decks the board ; 
No page stands ready at the ctXL, 

To 'tend his wearied lord. 

But all within is dark land drear, 
Nb sights or sounds of gladness^ 

Nought broke the stillness on l^e ear; 
Save a sudden burst of sadness. 

Then slowly swell'd the keener^ strun 
With loud lament and weeping, 

For round a corse a moumfm tniln 
The sad death-watch were keeping. 

Aghast he stood, bereft of power, 

Hope's fiury visions fled ; 
His fear's confirmed— his beauteous flower- 

Hia fair-hair'd bride— was dead I 
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THE BRIDAL WAKE. 

BT GERALD O&OTIN. 

The priest stood at the marriage boara, 

The marriage cake was made, 
With meat the marriage chest was stored. 

Decked was the marriage bed. 
The old man sat beside the fire. 

The mother sat by him. 
The white bride was in gay attire, 

Bnt her dark eye was dim. 

Ululah! Ululahl 
The night falls quick, the son is set, 
Her loTe is on the water yet. 

I saw a red cloud in the west/ 

Against the morning light. 
Heaven shield the youth that she loves best 

From evil chance to-night. 
The door flings wide 1 loud moans the gale* 

Wild tsai her bosom fills. 
It is, it is the Banshee's w^ ! 

Over the darkened hills. 

Ululahl Ulukhl 
The day is past 1 the night is dark ! 
The waves are mounting round his bark. 

The guests sit round the bridal bed, 

And break the bridal cake ; 
But they sit Inr the dead man's head. 

And hold his wedding wake. 
The bride is praving in her room. 

The place is lUent all ! 
A fear&l call ! a sudden doom 1 

bridal and f^jpoeral. 

Ululah! Ululahi 
A youth to Kilfieheras'* ta'en. 
That never wiU return agidn. 

• The luune of a cihwKihyttdiMix'l^^^^^ 
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2ln Caoine.* 

BY CROFTON CROKER. 

Maidens, sing no more in gladness 
To your merry spinning wheels 

Join the keener s Toice of sadness — 
Feel for what a mother feels ! 

See the space within my dwelling — 
'Tis the cold, blank space of death ; 

*Twas the beATJTOe's-f voice came swelling^ 
Slowly o*er the midnight heath. 

Eeeners, let yonr song not falter — 

He was as the hawthorn fair. 
Lowly at the Virgin's altar 

Will his mother kneel in prayer. 

Prayer is good to calm the spirit, 
When the C40lT)e is sweetly sung : 

Death, though mortal flesh inherit. 
Why should age lament the young ? 

•Twas the beannSe^'s lonely wailing ;— 
Well I \nevr the Toice of death. 

On the night-wind slowly sailing 
O'er the bleak and gloomy heath I 

• The keen. t Baiuhes. 
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THE SAGA OF KING OLAP OF N0RWAT, 

AND HIS DOG. 

A. D. 1000. 

BT THOMAS d'aRCT M'OEI. 



[Olaf Tryggresson was King ww aU Norway from about ▲.». 995 
to A.D. 1000 . His Saga, tbe sixtti in Snonro Stnrlesonls Hfli]nakilngla« 
is rery cnrions and inigg^<^« Among otber inddenti tt cootains 
the ^isode whldi snggested this Ballad. It may be xemarlKad that 
the Chranidies of the Nortti-men, oi the several nations, ttmw much 
reflected llj^ on onr own more Btatiattoalamiak. AUttLnmfi^the9th, 
10th, and Uth centnriee, that nstless race frown along the back- 
nmuid of onr history, fllUngns with the same awAil intoevt.irB feel 
In watching the adranoe of one thimder-dond toward* anotiher. Th^ 
eertainly destroyed many native materials for omr early Usloiy, bat in 
thdr own aoeomtts of thehr eoqteditians Into Irdaod tta«y lunralift m 
much we may use.] 

[Of file Early Beign of King Olai; snmamed Tryggresson.] 

Kino Olaf, Handd Haarfager'8 heir, at last had reached 

the Throne, 
Though his mother hore hhn in the wilds hy a mountun 

lakelet lone ; 
Through many a land and danger to his riglit tbft^SSa^^ 

had pasty , v^ 

Vprearing still thro' darkest days, aa pVosj^ «i90EDaN*^^^^ 

blast; 

F 
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Yet now, when Peace amiled on Lis Throne, he cast his 

thoughts afar, 
And sailed from out the Baltic Sea in search of western 

war — 
His Gallej was that ** Sea-Serpent" renowned in Sagas 

old. 
His banner bore two rayens grim— his green mail gleamed 

with gold — 
The King's ship and the King himself were gloriooa to 

b&old. 



; [Of tbe Sea-King'a maimer of life.] 

King Olaf was a rover true» his throne was in his 

barque. 
The Blue-sea was his royal bath, stars gemm*d his cur- 
tains dark ; 
The red Sun woke him in the mom, and sailed he e'er 

so &r. 
The Untired Courier of his way was the ancient Polar 

Star. 
It seemed as though the very winds, the doods, the 

tides, and waves, 
like tile sea^side smitiis and vikings, were his lieges and 

his slaves. 
His PkwBier was a Pilot dd, ctf bronzed cheek and fidcon 

eye, 
A ifan, albeit who well loved life, yet nothing fear'd 

to die. 
Who liHle Imew of Crowns or Courts, and less to croodi 

or lie. 



[How King Olaf made a descent on Antrim, and eanied off tte Hards 

thereofl] 

Where Antrim's adamantine shore defies the northern 

deep, 
O^ Bed Bay's broad and buoyant breast, how swift 

the galleys sweep. 
The moon ia hidden in her l\Q\g\\t, tihe nig{ht donds ye 
mnjr see 
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Flitting like ocean owlets, from the caveni'd shore 8et 

fVee. 
The full tide slumbers by the cliffs a-weary of its toil. 
The goat-herds and their flocks repose upon the npland 

soil: — 
The sea-king slowly walks the shore unto his instmcti 

true. 
While up find down the Talley*d landclimbeth his corsair 

crew. 
Noiseless as morning mist ascends, or fiills the evei^g 

dew. 



[The Dng is addnved by a Clown, horfaiff a marftUooM eumiag 

dog in his company.] 

Now looking to land, and now to sea, the King walked 
on his way, 

Until the flaint face of the mom gleam'd on the dark- 
some Bay; 

A noble herd of captured kine rank round its ebb-dried 
bcAch; 

The galleys fiust reoeired them in, when lo I with eager 
speech, 

A Clown|comes headlong from the hills, begging his oxen 
three. 

And two white-footed heifers, from the SoVran of the 



His hurried prayer the King allowed as soon as it he 
heard. 

The wolf-hound of the dauntless herd, obedient to his 
word. 

Counts out and driyes apart his Atc from the many- 
head^ herd. 



[King Olaf offenih to puitliaae ttie PeMantIi dog^ who heafams It on 

um with a amditUm.] 

*'Bj Odm, King of MenT marreVlm\^^ ^(2ica >&siQaa€s^ 
Bpoke, ^ 

''III give thee Peasant for tYiy dog, \«ii%\»w% c«L\j«ws^ 
Xoke 
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Than thine own five." The Iicarty Peasant said : 

** King of the Ships, the dog is tliine ; yet if I must be 

paid. 
Vow, by your rayen banner, never again to sack 
Our vidlies in the hours of night ; we dread no daj 

attack." 
More wondered the fierce Pagan still to hear a down so 

say. 
And mused he for a moment, as was his kingly way, 
If that he should not carry both the man and dog 

away. 

[King Olaf taketh the Vow, and aaileth from the shore with the dog.] 

The Sea-Eing to the clown made vow, and on his finger 

placed 
An olden ring, the sceptred hand of his great sires had 

graced. 
And round his neck he flung a chain of gold, pure from 

t^e mine, 
Which, ere another moon, was laid upon St. Colomb's 

shrine. 
Then with his dog he left the shore : his sails sweU to 

the blast; 
Poor *• Vig** hath howled a mournful cry to the bright 

shore as they past. 
Now brighter beamed the sunrise, and wider spread the 

tide; 
Away> away to the Scottish shore the Danish galleys 

hied. 
There, reveUing with their kindred, six dayi they did 

abide. 

[The treaaon of the Jomabnrg VOdnga calleth home die King.] 

The seventh* news came from Norway, the Vikings hud 

rebelled. 
Homeward, homeward, fast as fate, the royal sails are 

swelled. 
OtrHaJogaland, Jarl Thorer, and Raud the Witch they 

meet; 

• 7%« Seventh, moanVns ttie ^\e»»^^i. 
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But a mystic wind bears the evil one, unhanned,. &r 

from the fleet. 
Jarl Thorer to the land retreats, the fierce King follows 

on. 
Slaying the Traitors' compeer, who fast and fkr doth 

run. 
After him flung King Olaf, his never.missing spear ; 
But Thorer (he was named Hiort,* and swifter than 

the deer,) 
In the distance took it up, and answered wltih a jeer. 

[Thorer Hiort treacherously killeth the Eiiig*a Dog.] 

The Wolf.Dog then the Monarch loosed, the Traitor 

trembl^ sore, 
Vig holds him on the forest's yerge, the King speeds 

from the shore. 
Trembled yet more the Caitiff, to think what he should 

do. 
He drew his glaive, and with a blow, pierced his captor 

through; 
And when the King came to the place, his noble dog lay 

dead, 
3is red mouth foamy white, and his white breast crimson 

red. 
'* Grod's curse upon you, Thorer '•—-'twas from the heart, 

I ween. 
Of the grieved King this ban burst out beside the forest 

green. 
^— -The Traitor vanished into the woods, and never 

again was seen. 

[How King Olaf and his Dog were tniried nl|^ unto each otber, hr flie 

Sea.] 

Two cairns rise by Drontheim-fiord, with two grey 
stones hard by. 

Sculptured with Runic characters, plain to the lore- 
road eye, 

* Literally, a Deec. 
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And there the King and here hU Dog from all their t<»ls 

repose. 
And over their cidms the salt sea wind night and day it 

blows ; 
And dose to these they point you the ribs o£ a galley's 

wreck. 
With a forked tongue in the curling crest, and half of a 

scaly neck. 
And some late sailing scalds have told tiliat along the 

shore side grey 
They hare often heard a kindly Yoice and a huge hound's 

echoing bay. 
And some hare seen the Traitor to the pine woods run- 
ning away. 



ClODT) C1)0|1|U1'd1).* 

LiJCElfT&nON OF KAO UXQ FOB EIMOOBA.— -A. D. 1015. 

TRAN8LA.TED XBOK THX IBI8E, 
BT JAXES CLABBNCB MANGAH. 

[This poem is ascribed to the celebrated poet Mao Liag^ the secr^ary 
of the renowned monarch Brian Bom, who, as is well known, fell at 
the battle of Clontarf in 1014, and the subject of it is a lamentation fcr 
the fidlen condition of Kinoora, the palace of that monarch, oooaeqneot 
on hit death. 

The decease of Mao Lia.o is recorded, in the "Annals of the Fonr 
Masters, '' as having taken place in 1015. A great number of Ids poems 
are still in existence, but none of them haye obtained a popularity ao 
widely extoided as his " Lament 

Of the palace of Kincora, which was situated on the banks of 0ie 
Shannon, near Killaloe, there are at present no vestiges.] 

Oh, where, Kincora! is Brian the Great? 

And where is the beauty that once was €hine ? 
Oh, where are the princes and nobles that sate 

At the feast in thy halls, and drank the red wine? 

Where, oh, Kinoora? 

* Kincosa. 
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Oh, where, Kincora! are thy valorous lonU? 

Oh, whither, thou Hospitable I are they gone f 
0% where are the Dalcassians of the goldeii awcfds ?^ 

And where are the warriors Brian led on? 

Whefe, ohy Kinoofa? 

And where is Morogh, the descendant of kings; 

Tbe dfi&ater of a hundred— the daxini^ bme— 
Who set hut slight store by jewels and rings; 

Who swam down the tonent andlaag^edat itswmTei 

Where, oh, Kincora? 

And where is Donogh, King Brian's son ? 

ibid where is Conaing, the beautiful chief? 
And Kian and Core? Alas I they are gone ; 

Th^ haye left me this ni^^t alone with my grief! 

Left me, Kincora I 

And where are the chiefii with whom Brian went fixrth, 
The neyer-yanquished sons of £yin the braye. 

The great King (^ Onaght, renowned for bis worth. 
And the hosts of Baskinn from the western wave? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 

Oh, where is Duylann of the Swift-footed Steeds ? 

And where is Kian, who was son of Mdloy ? 
And where is King Lonergan, the flune of whose deeds 

In the red battle-field no time can destroy ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 

And where is that youth of majestic height. 
The fidth-ke^ing Prince of the Scots ? Bven he. 

As wide as his uune was, as great as was his might. 
Was tributary, oh Kincora, to thee ! 

Thee, oh, Kincora! 



*Colsi)'Of) (ColgtHtr) or tixe SNiwa* cj QcWl, vt.^>i»>» 
4M(i-kiUed Swords. 



!■«! 
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TbMT ore gone, tiioie heroes of royal birth. 
Who plnndmd no churches, and broke no trust; 

TIs weary for me to be liyingon earth 
When Ihey, oh Khicors, lie low in the dust I 

Low, oh, Kincora ! 

'Oh, never again will Princes appear. 

To riTal the Dalcassans of the Cleaving Swords ; 
I can never dream of meeting afar or anear. 

In the east or the west, such heroes and lords I 

Never, Kincora I 

Oh, dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Bora I — how he never would miss 

To give me at the banquet the first bright cup I 
Ah ! why did he heap on me honour like this ? 

Why, oh, Kincora? 

I am Mac Liag, and my home is on the Lake : 
Thither often, to that palace whose beauty is fled. 

Came Brian, to ask me, and I went for his sake. 
Oh, my grief 1 that I should live, and Brian be dead I 

Dead, oh, Kincora ! 



THE DEATH OF KING MAGNUS BAREFOOT. 

A.D. 1102. 

BT THOMAS D'ABCT M*G£E. 

[King Magnus Barefoot became joint king of Norway with Hakon 
OlafiBon, In 1093. Bat Uakon, in cliaaing a ptarmigan over the Dotto- 
field, caught an ague, of which he died. After th^ Magnua reigned 
alone for ten years. In this time he made many voyages into the west, 
conquering au he attacked, whether in the Isles or on the Scottish or 
E^gHOi ahorea. In 1102 he was slain in Ulster by an Irish force, near 
tbeaeaabore. In Miaa Brooke's ** EeiicixuBsa VxUli^Mtei" V»«^Mc«ur 
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laftion ci an Irish poem on this event. " the author of which." tiiat lady 
observes, " is said to have belonged to tlic family of the O'MeUls.'' 
This poem agrees with Stnrleson as to the date of the fight, and its re- 
Bolt, but differs in the details. I have followed the latter for the fttcts 
of Magnus's previous life, as well as for the immediate cause of his 
death. It is scarcely necessary to add that at this period the Danes 
were Christians, in doctrine, if not in practice.] 



•• On the eve of St. Bartholomew off Ulidh's shore we 
lay," 
(Thus the importuned Scald began his tale of woe,) 
'* And faintly round our fleet feU the August evening 
gray, 
And sadly the sunset winds did blow. 

'*I stood beside our Monarch then — deep care was on 
his brow — 
' I hear no horn/ he sighed, ' from the shore : 
Why tarry still my errand-men? — 'tis time they were 
here now. 
And th^t to some less guarded coast we bore.' 

'* Into the vernal west our errand-men had gone— 

To Muirkeartach, the ally of the King, 
(Whose daughter late was wed to Earl Sigurd, his son^ 

The dower of the bridegroom to bring. 

*' 'Twas midnight in the firmament, ten thousand stars 
were there. 

And from the darksome sea looked up other ten, 
I lay beside our Monarch, he was sleepless, and the care 

Qn his brow had grown gloomier then. 

<' As the sun awaking bright its beaming lustre shed. 
From his couch rose the King slowly up, 

*Elldiarn, what! — ^thou awake 1 I must landward go,' 
he said, 
* And with you or the saints I shall sup.' 

'* TI)e trbile the sun arose, in V\\s gaX\\iy XXvccJ ^^ ^^^^^ 
Our aoble Magnus went, and tU^i uai\ft «i\ «»^J*-^» 
F 3 
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And each prepared for land — the late errand-men tQ 
meet, 
Or to tree them from the Irish yoke. 

" It was a noble army ascenduig the green hlUs, 

As ever kingly master led — 
The memory of their marching my mournful bosom 
thrills. 

And my ears catch the echoes of their tread. 

" Two hours had passed away, and I wander'd on the 
strand. 

Loud cries from afju smote my ear ; 
I dimb'd the seaward mountain and look*d upon the land. 

Where, in sooth, I saw a sight of fear. 

**A8 winter-rocks all jagged with the leafless arms of 
pines. 
Stood the Irish host of spears on their path — 
As the winter streams down dash thro' the terril^ ra- 
vines. 
So our men sought the shore white with wrath. 

** The arrow flights, at intervals, were thicker o'er the 
field 
Than the sea-birds o*er Jura's rocks. 
While the banners in the darkness were lost shield on 
shield 
Within it clashed in thunderous shocks. 

" At last one hoarse /arraA broke thro' the battie-cioiid, 

» JAke the roar of a billow in a cave ; 
^fjAnd the darkness was uj^ted like a plague city'a 

shroud, 
V And there lifeless lay our Monarch brave* 

** And dead be^de the king lay Earl Erling's flon» 
Aad Erving and Ulf , the free ; 
And loud the Irish cried to soe wbaX ^^^ \a&^<bra» 
But tbey could cry as loud aa "wq. 
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** Ob! Konray, Korway, wilt thou ever mtae hfibM 

A King, like thy last, in worth ? 
Whose heart feared not the world — ^whose hands arere 
fall of gold, 

For the numberless Scalds of the North. 

** Ah I well do I remember how he swept the western 
seas 

like the wind in its wintry mood — 
How he reared yonng Sigurd's throne upon the Oroades, 

And the Isles of the South subdued — 

<* In his galley o'er Cantire, how we bore him firom the 
main — 

How Mona in a week he won ; 
By him, how Chester's Earl in Angfesea was daiiu- 

Oh 1 Norway, that his course is run 1' 



i»» 



THE BATTLE OF Ct)0C-Ctt4t>.* 

A.D. 1189. 
BT THB AUTHOB 07 **THE MONKS OF BILGBSA.*' 

f Abont fUa time (1189) the Anglo-Nonxum power ia Inlaiid reeel?ed 
a aevera cbeck tqr tbe death of Sir Aimoriciis Tristram, taother-ta-lair, 
and, after the chiyalrons faahion of the day, sworn eomnule of Sir 
JohnDeCoorcey. UaTing gone with a strong force to Gonnanght <m 
on ezpedttlon, he was attacked with a fiur svqperior army by Calhal 
cyOoonor.t snmamed <*The Bed Handed," and alain, with all his 
followers.] 

Closb hemm'd by foes, in Ulster hills, within his castle 

pent. 
For aid unto the west countrie Sir John De Couroey 

sent; 

• Knocktoadh, " The HiU of Axca,** Yte% 'iWQDto.t.\«« '«&». ^ 
GMlway. 
t For an txqtMte ballad on " Cattu^ O'CoBuaT i«» V ?^^ 
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And* for the sake of knightly tow, and friendship old 

and tried, 
He prayed that Sir Armor Tristram would to his rescoe 

ride. 

Then grieyed full sore that noble knight, when he those 

tidings heard. 
And deep a vow he made, with full many a holy 

word — 
That, aid him Heayen and good St. Lawrence, full 

yengence should await 
The knaves who did De Courcey wrong, and brought 

him to this strait. 

And a goodly sight it was, o*er Clare-Galway*8 glassy 

plain. 
To see the bold Sir Tristram pass, with all his gallant 

train: 
For thirty knights came with him there, all kinsmen 

of his blood. 
And seven score spears and ten, right valiant men 

and good. 

And elasping close, with sturdy arms, each horseman 

by the waist. 
Behind each firm-fixed saddle there, a footman light was 

placed; 
And fast they spurred in sweeping trot, as if in utmost 

need. 
Their harness ringing loudly round, and foam upon 

each steed. 

They cross the stream — they reach tlie wood — ^the bend- 
ing boughs give way, 

. And fling upon their waving plumes light showers of 
sparkling spray ; 

But when they pass that leafy copse, and topp'd the 

bU}ock*8 crest, 
2Tien jumped each footman doYrn^--je9A\i\iC!t«A\ns»k \^ 

bia lance in rest. 
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For far and wide as eye could reach, a mighty host.waa 
seen 

Of Irish kernes and gallowglass, with hobbeleni be- 
tween. 

And proudly waving in the front fierce Cathal*8 standard 
flies. 

With many more of Cannaught*s chiefs, and Desmond's 
tribes likewise. 

Then to a knight Sir Tristram spake, with fearless eye 

and brow, 
*'Sir Hugolin, adrance my flag, and do this errand 

now: 
Go, seek the leader of yon host, and greet him fair 

fh>m me. 
And ask, why thus, with armed men, he blocks my 

passage free ?" 

Then stout Sir Hugolin prick'd forth, upon his gallant 
gray, 

The banner in his good right hand, and thus aloud did 
say: — 

** Ho I Irish chiefs 1 Sir Armor Tristram greets ye flair, 
by me. 

And bids me ask, why thus in arms ye block his pas- 
sage free ?' 



»»» 



Then stept fierce Gathal to the front, his chieftains 

standing nigh: 
''Proud stranger, take our answer back, and this our 

reason why : — 
Our wolres are gaunt for lack of food— our eagles 

pine away, 
And to glut them with your fiesh, lo! we stop you 

here this day t" 

" Now, gramercy for the thought 1" calm Sir Uugcdin 

replied, 
And with a steadfast look and txuau >i)t^\> ^ia^^CQl>^^^»i^i^s^ 
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**Yet, should your wild birds coTet not the dainty 

fare you name, 
Then, by thie rood, our Norman swords eball carve ttan 

better game 1" 

Then turned his horse, and back he rode unto the 
little band 

That, halted on the hill, in firm and martial order stand ; 

When told his tale, then divers knights began to ooun- 
8(d take* 

Hew best they could their peril shun, and safe deli- 
verance make. 

*' Against such odds, all human nught is valQeletti" 

they cried ; 
**And better 'twere at once to turn, and tfaro'the 

thicket ride." 
When, high o'er all. Sir Tristram spake, in accents b(dd 

and free: — 
•«Let all depart who fear to fight this battle out with 

me; 

<* For never yet shall m<»rtal say, I left him in his ncei. 
Or brought him into danger's grasp— then trusted to 

my steed! 
And, come what will, whate'er betide, let all depart who 

may, 
I'Jl share my comrades' lot, and with them stand or AU 

this day r 



i«* 



Then drooped with burning shame full many a kmi^tly 

crest. 
And nobler feelings answering swell'd throughout each 

throbbing breast ; 
And stout Sir Hugolin spoke first : — '* Whate'er our 

lot may be. 
Come weal, come woe, 'fore Heaven, we'll stand oriall 

this day with thee !" 

Then from his horse Six Tmlianv >iV., w\^ ^s«« Via 
siuDiDg blade. 
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And ganng on the noble beast, right momnfiilly he 

said: — 
*' Thro* many a bloody fidd thou hast borne me safe 

and well. 
And nerer lodg^ had truer friend than thou, fleet 

Boanoellel 

"iWhen wounded sore, and left for dead, on &r Enock- 

gaia's plain. 
No friendly aid orvassal near— yet, thoudid'at stiU 

remain I 
Close to thy master there thou madest thy rough and 

fearndbed. 
And on thy side^ that night, my steed, I laid my achii^ 

head! 

<* Yet now, my gallant horse, we part I thy proud career 

is o'er. 
And nerer shalt thou bound beneath an armed rider 

more." 
He spoke, and kist the blade — then pierced his charger's 

glossy side. 
And madly plunging in the air, the noble courser 

diedl 

Then evefy horseman in his band, dinnonnting, did 

the same. 
And in that company no steed alive was left, but twain; 
On one there rode De Gourcey's squire, who came from 

Ulster wild; 
Upon the other young Oswald sate, Shr Tristram's oi^y 

child. 

The father kist his son, then spake, while tears his eye- 
Hdsfill: 

<< Good Hamo, take my boy, and spur with him to yon- 
der hill; 

Go, watch from thence, till all is o*er \ thexL^ tts&^l&o 
ward haste in flight, 

AadgBx, tba,t IVistram in lusl[iaxn^s^^<&^>>^^ ^^«tf«i^ 
knight.'* 
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Now pealed along the foeman's ranks a shrill and wild 

halloo! 
While holdly back defiance loud the Norman bugles 

blew; 
And bounding up the hill, like hounds, at hunted 

quarry set. 
The Irish kernes came fiercely on, and fiercely were 

they met. 

Then rose the roar of battle loud — the shout — the cheer 

— ^the cry I 
The dank of ringing steel, the gasping groans of those 

who die ; 
Yet onward still the Noruian band, right fearless cut 

their way. 
As move the mowers o'er the sward upon a sunvmer'a 

day. 

For round them there, like shorn grass, the foe in hun- 

dreds bleed ; 
Yet, fast as e'er they fall, each side, do hundreds more 

^succeed 
With naked breasts, undaunted meet the sp^amof sted« 

clad men. 
And sturdily* with axe and skein, repay their Uom 

again. 

Now, crushed with odds, their phalanx broke, each Nor- 
man fights alone. 

And few are left throughout the field, and they are &&> 
ble grown ; 

But, high o'er all. Sir Tristram's voice is like a trumpet 
heard. 

And still, where'er he strikes, the foemen sink beneath 
his sword. 

But OBCo he raised his beaver up— alas ! it was to try 
If Homo and )iis boy yd tamedi qii V2iqj& xoiorasLtaiii. 
nighi 
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When Bharp an arrow from the foe, pierc'd right thro' 

his brain. 
And sank the gaUant knight a corpse upon the bloody 

plain. 

Then fiiiled the fight, for gathering round his lifeless 

body there. 
The remnant of his gallant band fought fiercely in de- 

spair; 
And one by one they wounded fjell — ^yet with their latest 

breath, 
Thdr Norman war-^iy shouted bold — ^then sank in silent 

death. 

And thus Sir Tristram died; than whom no mortal , 

knight could be 
More brare in list or battle-field, — ^in banquet-hall more 

free; 
The fiower of noble courtesy — of Norman peers the 

pride; 
Oh, not in Christendom's wide realms can be his loss 

supplied. 

Sad tidings these to tell, in far Dovrnpatrick's lofty 

towers. 
And sadder news to bear to lone Ivora's silent bowers ; 
Yet shout ye not, ye Irish kernes — good cause have ye 

to rue; 

For a bloody fight and stem was the battle of Ct)OC 
Ctt4t>. 



V 
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A VISION OF Cot)ACt* IN THE THISrEENTH 

CENTURY. 

BT JAMB8 CLABEMCB XANGAN. 

"Et mol,J*ai eteaoMl en Araidie.'^— And I, I, too, hsva ben a 
dreamer.— /Mor^pfiofi on a Pai$Uiiig if Pouism. 

I WALKBD entranced 
Through a land of mom ; 
The son. with wondrous ezoeas of light. 
Shone down and glanced 
Over seas of com. 
And lustrous gardens aleffc and right. 
Even in the dime 
Of resplendent Spain 
Beams no such sun upon such a land; 
But it was the time, 
Twas in the reign. 
Of Cflial M6r of the Wine-red Hand.t 

Anon stood nigh 
By my side a man 
Of princely aspect and port sublime. 
Him queried I, 
I <*0, myLoirdandKhan,^ 

What dime is this, and what gold^ time?** 
When he—" The dime 
Is a dime to praise. 
The dime is Erin's, the green and bhmd ; 
And it is the time. 
These be the days. 
Of C^Uial M6r of the Wine-red Hand 1" 

' •Conxiaiight 

t The Irish and Oriental poets both agree in attributing IkTonMUs 
or nn&Tonrable weather and abundant or deficient harreats to ttie gotd 
or bad qualities of the reigning monarch. What the cbaraelar ef 
Cahal was will bo seen below. 

//dtotfcaJwfth the Irish Csomi, Head, or GUflf; but I the nttv 
gurelUmtbeOrtental title, as really bncijN&g mjwatVuQDA^itetfr 
S*fotofAnaiy tbo Blest 









Then I saw thrones. 
And ciidoig fires, 
And a dome rose near me, as by a spell, 
Whoioe fionred the tones 
Of silTer lyres 
And many roices in wreathed swell ; 
And theur thrilling chime 
Fell on mine ears 
As the heavenly hymn, of an angel-hand* 
**It is now the time. 
These be the years. 
Of ClUial M^ of the Wine-red Hand r 



I sought the hall. 
And, behold I — a change 
From light to darlmess, from joy to woe ! 
Kiogs, nobles, all. 
Looked aghast and strange ; 
The minstrel-group sate in dumbest show! 
Had some great crime 
Wrought this dread amaze. 
This terror ? None seemed to understand I 
Twas then the time. 
We were in the days, 
Of ClOial M6r of the Wme-red Hand. 



I again walked forth; 
But lot the sky 
Showed fleckt with blood, and an alien sun 
Gliued from the north. 
And there stood on high. 
Amid his shorn beams, ▲ skeleton ! * 

• **ttwaf but natnnltiiattheMportsntoin appear anoflsdioaldttras 
) esliiUted on thia oceasioii, fixrth^ were the heraldaafftTenr great 
ilflBltj that befel the Connadana In thia year-Hiainel]r, the daatti «( 
Mlal of tlw Bed Hand, acm of Torlogh Hoc oHQa^N^ibbJ^.'^Anl^ 
mnMgkt, sptiDce oi moat amiable qoa^ttea, WQA.VBfiu^^iita^^BM^ 
nPhadbiAmedmcxe piety and goodnoiathiiiV^ottM^^Mwa^ikW. v^i 
U» cotemponriea. **.~AnndU of tht Four MaiUn> A.B.'Ca^ 
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It was by the stream 
Of the castled Maine, 
One autumn eve, in the Teuton's land. 
That I dreamed this dream 
Of the time and reign 
Of C^ihal M6r of the Wine-red Hand ! 



BATTLE OF CREDBAN. 

A.D. 1257. 
BT EDWABD WALSH. 

[A brOIiant battle was fbnght by Geoffrey ODonnell, Lord of Ttrean- 
nell, afi^nst the Lord Justice of Ireland, Maurice Fitzi^estUid, and tiM 
EnglU^ of Connaught, at Credran Ciller Roaeede, in the territmry of 
Carburry, north of SUgo, in defence of his principality. A flecoe and 
torrible conflict took place, in which bodies were hadced, heroes dit* 
ab^ed, and the strength of both aides exhausted. The men of Tirooor 
nell maintained their ground, and completely orerthrew the "Rn giffh 
forces in the engagement, and defeated them with great danghter ; bat 
GeofA-ey himself was severely wounded, having encountered in the flgbt 
Maurice Fitzgerald, in single combat, in which they mortally wounded 
each other.— ^nmi2t qf the Four Matters, tranHateahy Ovoen (7ommQ(M» 

From the glens of his fathers ODonnell comes forth. 
With all Cinel-Conaill,* fierce septs of the North — 
O'Boyle and O'Daly, O'Dugan, and they 
That own, by the wild waves, O'Doherly's sway. 

Clan Connor, brave sons of the diadem'd I^all, 

Has pour'd the tall clansmen from mountain and Tale — 

M*Sweeny's sharp axes, to battle oft bore. 

Flash bhsYit in the sun-light by high Dunamore. 

* Cinel-ConaiU—Thxi descendants of Conall-Gulban, the son of Hial 

of the Nine Hostages, Monarch of Ireland \n t\\6 iorastb. eeatair. Tba 

putacIpMlUy was named Tir-ChonaO^ or T^TCxnatfS^-'titi&iaBL ^ 

me coanty JDmegal, and its chieli 'Vfcxe U» 0''l>QCi&sSQ&. 
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ough Inis-Mac-Durin/ tiirough Derry's dark 

brakes, 
ntocher of tempests, Sleibh-sneacht of tiie lakes, 
Lddran of dark spells, Loch-Suileach's rich glen, . 
I red deer rush wild at the war-shout of men ! 

why through Tir-Chonaill, from Cuil^ubh's dark 

steep, . 
Samer'sf. green border the fierce masses sweep, 
ing torrents o'er-leaping their own river shore, 
he jed sea of battle to mingle their roar? 

Btch thy Tision far southward, and seek for reply 
lere blaze of the hamlets glaries red on the sky — 
icore the shrieks of the hopdess rise high to their 

God, 
lexie the fbot of the Sassanach spoiler has trod I 

ee^^ng on like a tempest, the Gall-Oglach:]: stem 
itends for the van with ibe swift-footed kern — 
Bie's blood for that burning, and joy for that wail — 
e avenger is hot on the spoiler's red trail ! 

e Saxon hath gather'd on Credran's far heights, 
I groTes of long lances, the flower of his lights — 
I awful cross-bowmen, whose long iron hail 
ids, through Cota§ and Sdath, tiie bare heart of the 
Gaell 

e long lance is brittle— the mailM ranks reel 

lere Uie Gall-Oglach*s axe hews the harness of steel ; 

d truer to its aim in the breast of a foeman, 

he pike of a kern than the shaft of a bowman. 

DbtrlctB In Donegal. 

Samer— The ancient name of Loch Eame. 

OaU-OgtoA, or OalUwgkM— The heavy-armed fbot soldier. JTem, 

^eH/ mnaeh The Ught-armed soldier. 

Ctoto— The saUhm-dved shirt of the kern, QQnAiAaii\^^Tn»B:i ^t^sA^ 

Tig. ■ ■ 
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1 

One prayer to St. Coliimb*--tlie battle-steel cltwhw— 
The tide of fierce conflict tumnltuonsly dashes ; 
Surging onward, htgh-heaving its billow of blood. 
WhBe war-shoat and death-groan swdl high oer tii^ 
floodt 

As meets the wild billows the deep-oentr'd rock. 
Met glorious Clan ChonaiU the fierce Saxon's sbcxilc ; 
As the wrath of the clouds flash'd the axe of CSan- 

Chonaill, 
Till the Saxon lay strewn 'neath the mi^ ef ODon^ 

neU! 

One warrior alone holds the wide bloocty fidd. 
With barbed bhick charger and long lanoe and shield—' 
Grim, savage, and gory he meets their adyanoe^ 
His broad sliield up-lifting and crouching his laace. 

Then fi»rth to the ran of that fierce rushing tfamng 
Bode a chieftain of tall spear and battle-axe strong. 
His bracca,t and geochal, and cochal's red fold. 
And war-horse's busings, were radiant in gold I 

Say who is this chief spurring Ibrth to the fray. 
The ware of whose spear holds yon armed am^? 
And he who stands scorning the thousands tbat siwaep^ 
An army of woItcs over 8bq[>herdless sheep? 

* SL Cohm, or Cokim-CUk, the dove qf (he cnkurcA— >T1ie patraa aist 
of Tyroonnell, descended from Conali Gnlban. 

t Braeoa—So caOed, from bebig striped vitii Tariona oolomiL wv 
tiie tif^t-fltting Irois. It oorered flie anelea, legs, and thlglim rUBg 
as high as the loins, and fitted so tight to flie Umbsaa todla<»far ev«T 
muscle and motion of the parta which it ooyerod.~1i''allMr pm. Dn» 
<f the Irish. 

Geoehal— The iaxiket made of gilded leather, and whldi was ■na- 
tiiues embroidered with silk.— JMd. 

Ccehat—A sort of (Aoak with » laige hanging coDar of dMBrant 

colonrs. Thia garment reached to flie middle of tiie thigh, and naa 

Maged with a border like ahagged hair, and being broogkt owrflba 

Mboalden iraa ibatened on the bieasit \ti udM^tlrafiUfl^ or brooehe of 

Marerorgold. In battle^ they wT«{^iabftC«Sbaaiim«i^^tomtK^ 

tiie Jen fvm aa a shield.— %l^ 
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The ti^tAd of hiB nation, bniTe Geoffrey ODonnell 
(CUur-Fodhls's Ann prop is the proud race of Gooaill),* 
And IfMirice Fitzgerald, the scomer of danger. 
The scourge of the Gael, and the strength of ti^e stranger. 



The huinch'd spear hath torn through target and 
The couch'd lance hath home to his crupper the Gael — 
The steeds driren backwards all hdplesdy reel ; 
But the lance that Hes broken hath blood on its steel t 

And now fieioe (VDonndl, thy battle-axe widd — 
The broad-sword is shiyer'd, and cloven the diield. 
The Irani steel sweeps grinding through proud crest and 

crown— 
Qar-Fodlah hath tr]iunph'd--4he Saxon Is down I 



THE BATTLE OF ARDNOGHEB. 
▲.D. 1328. 

BT THK AUTHOR OF ** THE MONKS OF KILCRBA." 

[A.D. 18S8, IbeGeoglMgaii gsre » gnat orert h row to flie Englid^ 
In niddi three ttioiiMiid five hundred of tiieni, togvthor with th* 
D'Altooa, were ahdn.— ulmiab qf Oe Four Matten. 

This bilfle^ in whidi the Bn|^ fimee met raeh tremendou de- 
feat, was firagfat near Mnllingar, on the day beftnne the feast of St 
Lanrenea— namely, the 9th Angnst The Iriah dana were commanded 
Iqr William MaoGfeoghegan, Lord of Kenil Feaeha, in Weatmeath, 
compria ln g flie present baronies of Moycashel and Batheonrath. The 
Engfiah forces were commanded by Lord Thomas Bntkr, the Pettts, 
Tnttei, Kanglea, Delemers, &c. The battle took place at the Hill of 
AidwMher.— J&fci, p. 116] 

Oh the eve of St. Laurence, at the cross of Glenfiul, 
Both of chieftains and bonaghts what a muster we had, 

* This is the translation of the first line of a poem of two hundred 
and forty-eii^t Terses, written by FIrgal og Mac-an-Bh»ta4.qoLYMBfiaifiidL 
aDonneU, in the year 1665. The oc\(thiai YinA \a— . 
*' Oaihhle FodtOa M\ CViQuattL'* 
^^Shf O-JM^^tAecmU qflruh Writm, 
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Thick as bees, round the heather, on the side of 8Uef« 

Bloom, 
To the trysting they gather by the light of the moon. 

For The Butler from Ormond with a hosting he came^ 
And harried Moycashel with haYOC and flame. 
Not e hoof or a hayrick, nor com blade to fio^ on. 
Had he left in the wide land, right up to DunlMreedon* 

Then gathered MacGeoghegan, the high prince of Do*' 

nore. 
With O'Connor from Croghan, and 01>emp^grs ^ 

le(5[l;* 
And, my soul, how we shouted, as dash'd in with thdr 

men. 
Bold MacCoghlan from Clara, 0*Mulloy from Hie glen 

And not long did we loiter where the four XfOddflTt nul» 
But his saddle each tightened, and his spurs doser tet^ 
By the skylight that flashes all their red burnings back, 
^d by black gore and ashes fast the reirers we track. 

'Till we came to Ardnocher, and its steep slope we gain. 
And stretch'd there, beneath us, saw meSa host in the 

plain; 
And high shouted our leader ('twas the brave William 

Roe)— 
" By the red hand of Nial, 'tis the Sassanach foe 1** 

" Now, low level your spears, grasp each battle-axe fim. 
And for God and our Ladye strike ye downright and 

stem ; 
For our homes and our altars charge ye steadfkst and 

trae. 
And our watchword be vengeance, and t.4ti) 4)C4T13 

2lbtt!t" 

• Gfalmv (in abondance). i Tor\\«% (,tq«A&^ . 

/ Lamb Dearg Aboo (the red \\and tot c^ct'). 
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Oh, then down like a torrent with Afarrah we swept. 
And full stout was the Saxon who his saddle-tree kept ; 
For we dash'd thro* their horsemen till they reel'd from 

the stroke. 
And their spears, like dry twigs, with our axes we broke. 

With onr plunder we found them, our fleet garrons and 

kine. 
And each chalice and cruet they had snatch'd from God's 

shrine. 
But a red debt we paid them, the Sassanach raiders. 
As we scatter'd tiieir spearmen, slew chieftains and 

leaders. 

In the Pale there is weeping and watchings in vain. 
De Lacy and D'Alton, can ye reckon your slam ? 
Where's your chieftain, fierce Nangle ? Has De Netter-* 

Tillefled? 
Ask the Molingar eagles, whom their carcasses fed. 

Ho I ye riders from Ormond, will ye brag in your hall. 
How your lord was struck down with his mail'd knights 

and all? 
Swim at midnight the Shannon, beard the wolf in bis 

den. 
Ere you ride to Moycashel on a foray again ! 



^ 
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3rwit)T)e ^40l* AND ELIZABETH. 

A.D. 1575. 
BT THE AUTHOR OF "THK MONKS OF KII.OUBA."t 

[The MLaming Mcoimt of 5l^1^Y)^ WdOl is taken tromOwm 
Cflnndan's TnuiBlati<ni of the " Annals of the Four JCaafeera," natt, p. 
647; it is compiled from Aitides in the AntMogta Hfbentka, Lodfeli 
P§mxige qf Jrelcmdt and other antfaorities. 

Grace OUaUey, called in Irish 31^4)1)1)6 ^^Ol eomnMB^ 
pronomiced €franu Wail, is celebrated in Irish Hisbvy. She waa fink 
married to O'FUherty, Chief of West Connani^; and, aaeoodljr, to 8k 
Richard Bm^Ee, by whom she had a son Theobald, who was » torn- 
mander of note on the side of tiie English, in Connangfat, in fha idM 
of EUxabeth; he was called Sir Theobald Bnrke, and waa creatod Yw 
ceant of Majo by Charles L Herfkther, Owen O'lfaQej, was » noted 
chief, and had a small fleet with which he made many eoqiedtttaMb 
partly for commercial purposes, bat chiefly in piracy. Gfaee^ in iMr 
yonth, freqnoitly accompanied hor fkther on theae ezpedttioaB. aad 
after his death, ner 1»other bdng a minor, she took upon heneif ttit 
command of her gaUeys, and made with her orewa many bold oq^ 
ditions; her cUtf rendesvons was at Glare lalaad, off flui eoaik «r 
Mayo, where she kept her largo vessels moored, and had a tottrem; but 
ahe had her small craft at Cairigahooly} Castle (in the bay of Kewnort, 
eonnty MayoX which waaher cUef resideBce and strangliold; and inn 
was a hole to be seen in the rained walls throni^ whidi » cabto «m 
ran flnm one of hor sh^ for tiie porpoae of oommnnicattaig an tOtrm 
to her m>artment on any sodden dangw. It ia said that her pindei 
became so freqaent that she was proclaimed, and £500 oOfared ii a 
reward for her apprehendon, and troops were sent ihua CMwv to 
take the Castle of Canlgahooly, bat after a dege of more flum a nt- 
night, they were forced to re^re, being defeated by titeTakmrof Oraat 
and her men. These enloits were perftnrmed by her before and i 
her marriage with 0*Flaherty, bat after his death, and her 
with Sir lUchaid Barke, she became reconciled to tiie 



and, wito her foUowers, assisted the English forces in Connanght, and 
for her services it is said that Qaeen EUaabeth wroto her a Mtor of 
invitati<m to the court, in conseqaence of which Grace, with aone of 
her gallqrs, set sail for Ixmdon, aboat the year 1575, and ahe WM n- 



• Gninne Madr-pronoanced Ormm WaO, 
f See << Ballad Poetry of Ireland," p. va. 
jfC4/in4ICC-4-Ulle. CC«riVaL-«rT3Vl%-^ft» ^MX^'te 
£lbow,) 
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oeiTed at conrt witb great honoan by the Queen, who dfered to create 
her ft Cknmtefls, which honour Grace declined, answering that both of 
them bdng rrtn c e a aea , they were equal in rank, and ttieiy conid tiiere- 
fore cmifer no hononra on each other; bat Orace said tiiat her M»> 
jesty might confer any tttie she pleased on h«r young son, ft diild which 
was horn on ship-boud daring her voyage to Enghmd; and it is said 
that the Qneen Icnighted the child, who was called by flie Irish Ttoboid- 
na-Long,* signifying Theobald of the Ships, firom the eircamstanoeof his 
being bom on ship-board, and this Sir Theobald Borke was created 
Visconnt of Mayo by Cliarles I. 

The well-known drcomstanoe of her carrying off the young hdr of 
St Lanrenee from Howth, as a punishment ror his nUieriB want 
of hoqtltality in having the Castle gates closed daring dinner time, oc^ 
enrred on her retnm from England. 

Grace endowed a monastery on Clare Island, ofT the coast of Mayo, 
where she was burled, and it is said some remaSna of her mwiamnnt 
are stm to bo seen there. 

Once (VMalley has been long frmious as an Irish henrine in the tra- 
dltloos of flie people, and her name la still remembered in song ; in 
varioas poetical comporttions, botii in English and Irish, hor name is 
cdebrated; and in tiiese songa Irdand ia generally personified ander 
tiie dfwignatton of Gianu WalL One of thrae, wMch was very popular, 
was composed by the oetebrated Jacobite Monster Bard, Shane Clarach 
MacDonneO.] 

Teekb stancU a tower by the Atlantic Bide — 
A gray dd tower, by Btorms and senrwaves beat— 

Fereh'd on a diff beneath it, yawneth wide 
A loffy cayem — of yore, a fit retreat 
For pbntes' galleys ; altlio' now, yoall meet 

Konght bat the eeal and wild gull ; from that caye 
A hundred steps doth upwards lead your feet 

Unto a lonely chamber I — ^bold and braye 

Is he who dunbe that stair, all slippery firom the wave. 

I sat there on an eyening. In the west, 

Amid the waters, sank the setting sun ; 
While clouds, like parting friends, about him prcst, 

Clad in their fleecy garbs, of gold and dun ; 

And silence was around me — saye the hum 
Of the lone wild bee, or the curlew's cry. 

And lo I upon me did a yision come. 
Of her who built that tower, in days gone by ; 
And, in that dream, behold ! I aaw a buildini^^^- 
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A stately hall— lofky and carved the roof- 
Was deck'd with sUken banners fair to see. 

The hangings velvet, from Genoa's woof. 
And wrought with Tudor roses curiously ; 
At its far end did stand a canopy. 

Shading a chair of state, on which was seen 
A ladye fSur, whose look of majesty. 

Amid a throng, 'yclad in costly sheen — 

loobies and gallant knights proclaimed her EngUnd't 
Queen 1 

The sage Elizabeth ! and by her side 

Were group'd her counsellors, with calm grave air, 
Burleigh and Waldngham, with others, tried 

In wisdom and in war, and sparkling there, 

like Summer butterflies, were damsels fair. 
Beautiful and young : behind a trusty band 

Of stalwart yeomanry, with watchful care. 
The portal guard, while nigher to it stand 
Usher and page, ready to ope with willing hand. 

A Tucket sounds, and lo 1 there enters now 
A stranger group, in safiron tunics drest: 

A female at their head, whose step and brow 
Herald her rank, and calm and self possest 
Onward she comes, alone, through England's best. 

With careless look and bearing free, yet high. 
Tho* gentle dames their titterings scarce represt, 

Noting her garments as she past them by ; 

None laughed again, who met that stern and flashing 
eye. 

Bestless and dark, its sharp and rapid look 
Shew*d a fierce spirit, prone a wrong to feel. 

And quicker to revenge it. As a Book, 
That sun-burnt brow did fearless thoughts reveal : 
And in bar girdle was a Rkeyne of ttecl ; 
Mer ciimBon mantle, a gold brooeYi d\^\:nxA\ 

<Her Aowing garments xeaciMsQi unXo V«t \tfj^\ 
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Her hair — ^part fell in tresses unoonfined. 

And part, a silver bodkin did £uten up behind.* 

Twas not her garb that caught the gazers* e^e — 
Tho* strange, 'twas rich, and after its fiishion, good— 

But the wild grandeur of her mien — erect and high. 
Before the English Queen she dauntless stood. 
And none her bearing there could scorn as rude ; 

She seemed well used to power — as one that hath 
I>omimon oyer man of sarage mood, 

And dared the tempest in its midnight wrat^. 

And thro' opposing billows cleft her fearless path. 

And courteous greeting Elizabeth thea pay^. 
And bids her welcome to her English land 

And humble hall. Each look with curious gaxe 
Upon the other's fiice, and felt ihey stand 
Before a spirit like their own. Her hand 

The stranger raised — and pointing where all pale. 
Thro' the high casement, came the sunlight bland. 

Gilding the scene and group with rich avail ; 

Thus, to the English Soy'Heign, spoke proud '5M)^^ 

*' Queen of the Saxons I from the distant west 

I come ; firom Achill steep and Idand Clare ; 
Where the wild eagle build^ 'mid clouds, his nest^ 

And ocean flings its billows in the air. 

I come to greet 70U in your dwelling fair. 
Led by your ikme — ^lone sitting in my caye. 

In sea-beat Doona — it hath reached me tiiere, 
Tlieme of the minstrel's song ; and then I gave 
My galley to the wind, and crossed the dark green 
wave. 



*. A yeDow bodice and petticoat Her Yudx ftaXICkJera^ \& ^^ ts»«^ 
and ftrtened with a bodUn, with a crimaou m«n!OA \)Qx««ti ^^^v^^ 
MbaaMen, conatUnted tbe court dreaa of tkie li\]^ \)ASK5iiiBi^'~~^^(^^^ 

g3 






" Health lo theo, ladyc 1 — lot your niujwer be, 
Health to our Irieh land ; for evil men 

Do Tex her sorely, and have bactUar'd Ihce 
Abettorof their deeds; a lying train, 
That cheat Iheir miatrtsa for the love of gain. 

And wrong their trust — aught else I little reck. 
Alike to me, the mountalo and the glen — 

The castle's nunpsrt ca the galley's de^ ; 

But thou my couutry spare — your foot u on hoi 

Thus brief and bold, outapaJce that ladye stem. 
And all stood ulent tliro' that crowded hall ; 

While proudly glared each wild and savage ker 
Attendant on their mietreaa. Then courtly a 
Elizabeth replies, and soothing tall 

Ber vorda, and pleBsing t« the Irish eni' — 
Fair promiaes — that she would soon tecal 

Rer evil aerraata. Were these words tincere 7- 

That promise kept ? Lot Erin answer with a tt 

And such my dream, by distant Erris' aide. 
Where Clare's tall cliOs opposed the dashing i 

Lone lile of storms I tho' years have multiplied 
Since first in boyhood's prime I giued on thee 
And thus amid thy towers held reverie ; 

Yet thou art freah before me I — even here 
Where glides, 'mid verdant banks, the geotle 

I Bcem to see thee, 'gainst the horizon clear. 

And oft thy many-billowed surge I tlancy near. 
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THE DEATH OF SCHOMBERG. 

▲.D. 1690. 
BT DIOBT PILOT 8TAB1LET. 

'[" Frederidc Sdumbearg, or Schomberg^ first developed his warlike 
talents under tiie command of Henry and William II. of Onuif^e ; af- 
terwards obtained sereral victories over the Spaniards; rebistated on 
the throne the house of Bra^^anza; defeated in England the last hopes 
of the Stuarts; and finally died at the advanced age of eighty-two^ at 
the twttle of tiie Boyne, in 1690."] 

'Tw AS on the day when Kings did fight beside the Boy nc's 

dark water, 
And thunder roar'd from every height, and earth was 

red with slaughter, — 
That mom an aged chieftain stood apart from mustering 

bands. 
And, from a height that crown'd the flood, surveyed 

broad Erin's lands. 

His hand upon his sword-hilt leant, his war-horse stood 

beside. 
And anxiously his eyes were bent across the rolling tide : 
He thought of what a changeful &te had borne himfirom 

the land 
Where firown'd his fother's castle-gate,* high o'er the 

Rhenish strand. 

And plac*d before his opening view a realm .where 

strangers bled, 
Where he, a leader, scarcely knew the tongue of those 

he led I 

♦ Schonberg, or " the mount of beauty," is one of the meslTcvMSD&Sk.- 
oent of the many now ruinous ciistlea ttval ovctVwccvv; ^c^a "^^5ciK». — 
Jt had been the rasfdencc of the chiefs of & noWe tecovNIk^ qV ^0RaX"o»«M4> 
wbtcb existed as fur back as the time of CViaxVvimtvgive, imv^ ^"^ '«\s«xw 
tbe Duke ofScbombcrg was a mcmbur. 
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He looked upon his chequered life, from boyhood's ear- 
liest time, 

Throngh scenes of tumult and of strife, endiir*d in every 
clime. 



To where the snows of eighty years usurped the-raTen*8 

stand. 
And still the din was in his ears, the broadswoid in lis 

hand! 
He tum'd him to futurity, beyond the battle plain. 
But then a shadow from on high hung o'er the hesq^ of 

slain; — 



And through the darkness of the doud, the chief's pro- 
phetic glance 

Beheld, with winding-sheet and shroud, his fatal hour 
adrance: 

He quail'd not, as he felt him near th' inevitable stroke. 

But, dashing off one rising tear, 'twas thus the old man 
spoke: 



" God of my fathers ! death is nigh, my soul is not de- 

ceiyed — 
My hour is come, and I would die the conqueror I have 

Uv'd; 
For thee, for freedom, have I stood.— for both I fall to- 

day; 
Give me but victory for my blood, the price I gladly 

pay I 



« Forbid the future to restore a Stuart's despot-gloom. 
Or that, by freemen dreaded more, the tyranny ofBomel 
From either curse, let Erin freed, as prosperoua ages 
run. 
Acknowledge what a e^onoua ^uk4 xiiiKsa i(!kflA^ 
doner 
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He said : fate granted half his prayer. His steed he 

straight bestrode, 
And fell, as on the routed rear of James's host he rode. 
He sleeps in a cathedral's gloom, * amongst the mighty 

dead. 
And frequent, o'er his hallow'd tomb, redeedful pilgrims 

ti^ad. 
The other half, though fate deny, well strive for, one 

and all, 
And William's — Schomberg's spirits nigh, well gwin Oiy 

fighting, fall! 

1833. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

A.D. 1C90. 

t 
BT COLONEL BLACKBB. 

It was upon a summer's mom, unclouded rose the sun. 

And l^htly o'er the waving corn their way the breezes 
won; 

Sparkling beneath that orient beam, 'mid banks of ver- 
dure gay. 

Its eastward course a silver stream held smilingly away. 

A kingly host upon its side a monarch camp*d around. 

Its southern upland far and wide their white pavilions 
crowned; 

Not long*that sky unclouded show'd, nor long beneath 
£eray 

That gentle stream in silver flowed, to meet the new- 
born day. 

• St. Patrtck'i, T>tt\3UTv. 
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Tfaioufi^ jTonder fkiiy-haonted ^ka, from out that daik 

ravine,* 
Is heard the tread of marching men, the gleam of arms 

is seen; 
And plashing forth in hright array along jon Terdant 

hanks. 
All eager for the coming firaj, are rang'd the martial 

ranks. 

Pleals the kmd gon^ts thunders hoom the edioing Tales 

along. 
While curtain'd in its sulphurous gloom mores cm the 

gallant throng ; 
And foot and horse in mingled mass, regardless all of 

life. 
With furious ardour onward pass to join the deadlj 

strife. 

Nor strange that with such ardent flame each growing 

heart heats high, 
Theur hattle word was William's name, and " Death or 

Inhertjrf 
Then, Oldbridge, then thy peaceM bowers with sounds 

unwonted rang. 
And Tredagh, 'mid thy distant towers, was heard the 

mighty clang ; 

The silTer stream is crimson'd wide, and dogg'd with 

many a corse, 
As floating down its gentle tide come mingled man and 

horse. 
Now fiercer grows the battle's rage, the guarded stream 

iscross'd. 
And furious, hand to hand engage each bold contending 

host; 

He falls—the Teteran hero falls,! renowned along tfas 
fihin&— 

* Jung William's Glen, neax 1(mt3kss BaS^ 
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And he, whose name, while Derry*B walls ^dure, shall 

brightly shine.* 
Oh! would to heaVn that chnrchman bold, his arms 

with triumph blest, 
The soldier spirit had controU*d that fir*d his pious 

breast. 



And he, the chief of yonder brave and persecuted band,t 
Who foremoet msh*d amid the ware, tend gain'd the 

hostile strand ; — 
He Ueeds, brave Caillemote— he bleeds—'tis clos*d, bis 

bright career. 
Yet still tibat band to glorious deeds his dying accents 

c^eer. 

And now that wdl contested strand snccessive columns 

gain, 
While backward James's yielding band are borne across 

the plain. 
la Tain ^ sword green Erin draws, and life away doth 

fling — 
Oh I worthy of a better cause and of a bolder king. 

In rain tiby bearing bold is shown upon that blood* 

stain'd ground ; 
Thy tow'ring hopes are OTcrthrown, thy choicest fall 

around. 
Nor, sham'd, abandon thou the fray, nor blush, though 

conquer*d there, 
A power against thee fights to-day no mortal arm may 

dare. 

Nay, look not to that distant height in hope of coming 

aidr- 
OThe dastard thence has ta'en his flight, and left thee all 

|)6tray'd. 

•FUfcovtte gallant deflmder of DcBRy. ^ .«^-A«jk«4a>. 
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Hurrah! hurrali! the victor shout is heard on I 

Donore ; 
Down Flatten's vale, in liurried rout, thy shatt 

masses i>our. 

But many a gallant spirit there retreats across 

plain, 
Who, change but kings, would gladly dare that bs 

field again.* 
Enough I enough ! the victor cries ; your fierce pui 

fbrbear. 
Let gnrateful prayer to heaven arise, and vanquis 

freemen spare. 

Hurrah! hurrah! for liberty, for her the sword 

drew. 
And dar'd the battle, while on high our Orange ban 

flew; 
Woe worth the hour— woe worth the state, when 

shall cease to join 
With* grateful hearts to celebrate the glories of 

Boyne! 

• This allndes to the expranion attributed to Safvfieldp— * 
change Ungs, and we will fight the battle over again. *^ 

1839. 
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LAMENT OVER THE BUINS OF THE 

ABBEY OF 

Tje^t ^01434.* 

TKAJreiLATKD VBOX TBB IBIBB. 
BT SAMUEL FEBQUSON, M.B.I. A. 

lONB and weary as I wander'd by the bleak shore of the 

sea, 
Ceditating and reflecting on the worid's hard destiny, 
'ortii the moon and stars 'gan glimmer, in the quiet 

tide beneftth, 
'or on slnmb^ring spring and blossom breathed not out 

of heaven a l^eath. 

hi I went in sad dejection, careless where my footsteps 

bore, 
"an a ruined church bifure me opened wide its an nmt 

door, — 
^ I stood before the portals, where ot old were wont 

tobe^ 
'or the blind, the halt, and leper, alms and hospitality 

• Tewdi Hotags— " The House of St. McAaft^'wivm <iiSm^ '\>ac&^> 
mgoB. is Mnnttet. Mmuaai has abo trsoAate^ ^^& ^">*"^T??-3f^^^ 
mphag to Ua, ifte aoflior wm Jo1m-crctka«Ci,MfcTMftac«« ^ ^iw*^'*^^ 
WMtbejrmrl81$, 



still ttw inoient te*t wm •Unding, built againi 

battTBH S^vyi 

When tbe dttgy wed to welconw weary tntTHc 

Owliwaf; 
There I nt me down in ndness, 'ueftth mj ch< 

placed mj hand. 
Till tlw tear* fell hot wid bdny down npefi the i 



niere, I said in woM larrow, wee^nf bitter 

while, 
Wu B time when jpj' and gUdneu lejgned. wlthJi 

mined pile ; — 
Wm a time when belli were tinkling, clergr prei 

peace abroad, 
Fnlnu a^ingiDB, mode rinBliig m^^aeeto then 

God. 

EmptT aisle, deserted chancel, tower totterins to 

&J1. 
Many a ttorm nuce then ha« beaten on the gray h 

four wall t 
Uany a bitter storm and tempest has yoor zof 

tuniwlaway, 
Snce you flrat vem fiomed a temple to tbe Iio 

night and day. 

Holy boniaof MedgaUes, that were onoe Om cow 

boast, 
Honwlew now la weary wandering aM yoa ioat 

saintly boat [ 
Ii0ne7ovant»4ay, anddismal.—jt^MpaBlmsna 

are heard. 
Where, wldiin yonr clu^, ber reqwr sareecbea tb 

iMBdedUid. 

Itj frcm your CKres ii growing, nettles round 
gneo haarOutcHie, 
4fl««Jtowl*rfaere.in7tnu<»TnQn,taiv)^»%-Kitei 
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Where the lark to early matins nsed jour clergy forth 

to call, 
There, alas 1 no tongue is stirring, sare the daws upon 

the wall. 

Refectory cold and empty, dormitory hleak and hare. 
Where are now your pious uses, simple hed and fr^al 

Gone your ahhot, rule and order, broken down your 

altar stones ; 
Nought I see beneath your shelter, save aheap of clayey 

bones. 

Oh ! the hardship— oh ! the hatred, tyranny, and cruel 

war. 
Persecution and oppression that have left you as you 

are 1 
I myself once also prospered ; — mine Is, too, an altered 

plight; 
Trouble, care, and age hare left me good for nought 

but grief to-night. 

Gone, my moUon and my yigour,— gone, the use of eye 
and ear; 

Atimy feet lie friends and children, powerless and cor- 
rupting here; 

Wo is written on my visage, in a nut my heart would 
lie — 

Death's deUveranoe were welcome — Father, let the old 
man die. 
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•» 
AVONDHU. 

BT J. J. CALLANAN. 

[ ATondhn— The BlAckwater, ATandoff of Itoemer. Then ar* se^ e. 
nlrlrenorthtoiuuneiaflieooiiiitlnof Cork nd Kerry, Imt ttecM 
bore mentloiied to bj flff tba most eotuKtoWbte. It rlan in • taom- 
tain caned Meenganlne, in tba latter eonntj, and diaeliaigeB itMlf im« 
the aea at TonghaL For the kogtb of ita oomw, and the baaolj ana 
▼arletjr of aoeneiy through wUeh it llowiy it ia nperlortoanyriTerla 
Mnmler.] 

Oh, ATondhn, I wish I were 
As once upon that mountain hare. 
Where thy young waters laugh and ahioe 
On tiie wild hreast of Meenguiine. 
I wish I were hj Cleada V hill, 
Or hy Glenruachia's rushy rill ; 
But no I Lnerer more shall view 
Those scenes I loved hj Avdndhu. 

Farewell, ye soft and purple streaks 

Of eyening on the heauteous Reeks ; f 

Farewell ye mists, that loYed to ride 

On Cahirbeama's stormy side. i 

Farewell, November's moaning breese, 

Wnd minstrel of the dying trees : 

Clara I a fond farewell to you, ) 

No more we meet by Avondhu. 

No more— bat thou, O glorious hill. 
Lift to the moon thy forehead still ; 
Flow on, flow on, thou dark swift river. 
Upon thy free wild course for ever. ^ 

Exult young hearts in lifetime's spring. 
And taste the joys pure love can bring ; 
But wanderer go, they're not for you — 
Farewell, fiureweU, sweet Avondhu. * 

•Cfeada and Cahlrt>earna (the b\UQ€l\iA {(rax tS"^^ form part of tha 
chmin of monntahm which ttanSf/Som yntk^vA traca UV&eiaMiL >» 
KillMmey. .__ 

t M^cgiUlcnddy's Reeks, In the TMs\«VftKW»fti«A ^A'^sawBBi*. 
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THE ROOK OF CASHEL. 

BY THE BEY. DB. HUBBAT. 

"Fah^ was that eve, as if ftom earth awaj 

. All trace of sin and sorrow 
Passed, in the light of the eternal day, 
That knows nor night nor morrow. 

The pale and shadowy mountams, in the dim 

And glowing distance piled ! 
A sea of light along the horizon's rim, 

Unhroken, nndeflled ! 

Blue sky, and cloud, and groYe, and hill, and glen» 

The form and face of man 
Beamed with unwonted heauty, as if then 

New earth and heaYcn hega 

Tet heavy grief was on me, and I gazed 

On thee tlirough g^hing tears. 
Thou relic of a glory that once blazed 

So bright in bygone years I 

Wreck of a ruin ! lovelier, holier far. 

Thy ghastly hues of death, 
Than the cold forms of newer temples are — 

Shrines oi a priestless fSuth. 

In lust and rapine, treachery and blood, 

Its iron domes were built ; 
Darkly they frown, where God's own altars stood, 

In hatred and in guilt. 

But to make tlioe. of loving hearts the love. 

Was oomed to living stone *, 
^Tuth, peace, and piety tc^tb&iT %tXQ^^^ ' 

To form thee for their ovm. /, 
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And thou wast theirs, and thej within thee met. 

And did thy presence fill ; 
And their sweet light, even while thine own is let. 

Hovers around thee still. 

'Tis not the work of mind, or hand, or eye. 

Builder's or sculptor's skill« 
Thy site, thy beauty, or thy majesty — 

Not these my bosom thrill. 

*Tl8 that a glorious monument thou art, 

Of the true faith of old» 
When faith was one in all the nation's heart* 

Purer than purest gold. 

A light, when darkness on the nations dwelt. 

In Erin found a home — 
The mind of Greece, the warm heart of the Celt, 

The bravery of Rome. 

But 01 the pearl, the gem, the glory of her youth, 
That shone upon her brow ; I 

She clung for ever to the Chair of Truth — 
Clhigs to it now I 

Love of my love, and temple of my God I 

How would I now clasp thee 
Close to my heart, and, even as thou wast trod. 

So vrith thee trodden be I 

O, for one hour a thousand years ago, 

Within thy precincts dim, 
To hear the chant, in deep and measured flow. 

Of psalmody and hymn 1 

To see of priests the long and white array, 

Around thy silver shrines— 
The people kneeling prostxatA ta^ «?««.>« 
In thick and chequet'd Wuea. 
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To see Hie Prince ef Cash^ o*er the vest, 

Their prelate and th^ir >ldiig. 
The Bscsed bread Slid chalice Iqr Urn 'blest» 

Earth's holiest offering. 



To hoar* in pie^^ 

JBlHunHtlMHiMiMiing pray^ 
mifcisaii'siiiililiimlii e'^ was hieiid atttOng,^ 

O, to be then and there ! 

The.^ was a tune all this ll^thin thy walls 
Was felt, and heard, and seen ; 

FasBti image only now thy sifi^t recals 
Of all that once hath been. 

TbmmmBam, hmaOim^'wmKBKmimrMxt came, 

And never since that tune 
Bonxd thy torn altars bnmed the sacred flame. 

Or rose the chant snblime. 

Th^ glory in a crimson tide w;ent down, 

Beneath the cloven hoot^ 
AlUr and priest, mitre, and cope, alid croWll, 

And choir, and arch, and roof. 



O, >ut to see thee, when thon wilt rise 

For thou again wilt rise, 
ind with the splendours of thy second xeigm 

Dazzle a nation's eyes ! 

ihildren of those who made thee wiiat tbffk Hftut^ 

Shall lift thee ih)m the tomb, 
ind clothe thee, for the spoiling of tiie past. 

In more celestial bloom. 

i.nd psalm, and hymn, ttid gold, ^mtdtAJee&o^t^Jc^s&M^^ 

And gems beyond aU price, 
ind priest, and altftT) o'er tbft teAS%^%Vaio^ 
And dtaly aacrifice. 
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And endleM prayer, and cnidflx; and sfarme,' 

And all relij^n's ddwer, 
And thronging wonhippen shaU yet be ttiiDj6— 

0» but to Bee that hoar I 

And who shall smite thee then? — und who ehfiliee 

Thy second glory o'er ? 
When they who make thee free themielTea aie free. 

To frll no more. 



LOCH INA. 

▲ BSAUTIFUL SALT- WATER LAKE, IN THE COUMXI OF 
CORK, NEAR BALTIMORE. 

I KNOW a lake where the cool waves break,' 

And softly frll on the silver sand — 
And no steps intrude on that solitude. 

And no voice, save mine, disturbs the strtad. 

And a mountain bold like a giant of old 
Turned to stone by some magic spell, 

Uprears in might his misty height. 
And his craggy sides are wooded welL 

In the midst doth smile a little Isle, 
And its verdure shames the emerald's green... 

On its grassy side, in ruined pride, 
A caade of did is darkling seen. 

On its lof^ crest the wild crane's nest, * 

In its halls tiie sheep good shelter find ; 

And the ivy shades where a hundred blades ^^' ^ 

Were hung, when the owners in sleep recliaed**;, 

Tb&t chieftain of old cou^jWu^ iqow Vw^i^li r I 

fiisiordly tower ashep\ifiE^'«V«(^« ^*' 

J2M corpse, long dead, from iu TMOtow >mA. 

Would riae, with anger wiai itoama *©wi» 
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'Tis sweet to gaze when the sun's bright rays 
Are cooling themselves in the trembling vrave — 

But 'tis sweeter fitr when the evening star 
Shines like a smile at Friendship's grave. 

There thehoUow shells, through their wreathed cells. 

Make music on the silent shore. 
As the summer breeze, through the distant trees, 

Murmurs in firagrant breathings o'er. 

And the sea-weed shines, like the hidden mines 

Of the fairy cities beneath the sea ; 
And the wave- washed stones are bright as the thrones 

Of the ancient Kings of Araby. 

If it were my lot in that fairy spot 
To live for ever, and dream 'twere mine, 

Courts might woo, and kings pursue. 
Ere I would leave thee — ^Loved Loch-Iue. 



THE RETUBNED EXILE. 

BT B. SIMMONS. 

^LUB Corrin ! how softly the evening light goes, 
Tading far o'er thy summit from ruby to rose, 
Lb if loth to deprive the deep woodlands below 
)f the love and the glory Uiey drink in its glow : 
)h, home-looking H&l ! how beloved dost ^ou rl§i) 
)nce more to my sight through the shadowy skiet , 
V^atching still, in thy sheltering grandeur unfurled, 
rhe landscape to me that so long was the world. 
^adx evening— blest evening \ one tnoTueTiX. ^^-a.^ 
JJJ the tears of the Pilgrim aie dried Vu \Xv^ ^vj.^ — 
ill be feeU that through years of \ai\^ s^i»e.tvR»^ ^^R^- ^^"^ 
bu fnends—the lone roclt and gtav mVtv-A^ ^^^'^^ 
h3 
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Not one : — as I wind the sheer fiutnesfles through* 
The valley of hoyhood is bright in loj yiew ! 
Once again my glad spirit its fetterlcM flight 
May wing through a sphere of nnclonded delight, 
O'er one maze of br(Mid orchard^ green meadow, a: 

slope — 
From whose tints I once pictured the pinions of hope 
Still the hamlet gleams white — still Hie church yews a 

weeping, 
Where the sleep of the peaceful my fathers axe deepin 
The vane tells, as usual, its fib from the mill. 
But the wheel tumbles loudly and merrily stLU, 
And the tower of the Boches stands lonely as ever. 
With its grim shadow rusting the gold of the river. 

My own pleasant Biver, bloom-skirted, behold. 
Now sleeping in shade, now refulgently rolled. 
Where long through the landscape it tranquilly flows, 
Scarcely breaking, Glen-coorah, thy glorious repose I 
By the Park's lovely palliways it lingm and shiiiea. 
Where the cushat's low call, and the murmur of pinei 
And the lips of the lily seem wooing its stay 
*Mid their odorous dells; — ^but 'tis off* and away. 
Bushing out through the clustering oaks, in who 

shade. 
Like a bird in the branches, an arbour I made. 
Where the blue eyes of Eve often closed o'er the bod 
While I read of stout Sindbad, or voyaged with Cook 

Wild haunt of the Harper ! I stand by thy spring. 
Whose waters of silver still sparkle and fling 
Their wealth at my feet, — and I catch the deep glow. 
As in long-vanished hours, of the lilacs that blow 
By the low cottage porchr--and the same crescent moo 
That then ploughed, like a pinnace, the purple of Jui 
Is white on Glen-duff, and all blooms as unchanged 
As if years had not passed since thy greenwood 

ranged— 
As If ONE were not fled, who imi^aited a soul 
Ofdivinest enchantment and gE«c& tA ^Sb&^^i^^^ 
Whose being was bright as ibati^ mnoiiiisw^ 
And all deep and all pure as tkiy wa.W»\wt Vw^ 
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Thou long-vanifibed Angel I whose faithfalnjess threw 

O'er my gloomy existence one glorified hue 1 

Dost thou still, as of yore, when the erening grows 

dim. 
And the blackbird by Downing is hashing its hymn, 
Remember the bower by the Foncheon's blue side 
Where the whispers were soft as the kiss of the tide ? 
Dost thou still think, with pity and peace on thy brow, 
Of him who, toll-harassed and time-shaken now. 
While the last light of day, like his hopes, has departed. 
On the tnrf thou hast hallowed, sinks down weary- 
hearted. 
And calls on thy name, and the night-breeze that sighs 
Through the boughs that once blest thee is all that 
replies? 

But thy summit, fiur Corrin, is fiiding in gray,. 
And the moonlight grows mellow on lonely Cloughlea ; 
And the laugh of the young, as they loiter about 
Through the dm-shaded all^s, rings joyously out: 
Happy souls I they have yet the dark chalice to taste. 
And like others to wander life's desolate waste — 
To hold wassail with sin, or keep Tigil with woe ; 
But the same fount of yearning, whrnrer th^ go. 
Welling up in their hMurt-deptiis, to turn at the last 
(Am the stag when the barb in'his bosom is &st) 
To their lair in the hills, on their childhood that rose, 
And find the sole blessing I sec^ for — ^rsposb ! 



GLENFINISHK.* 

BT J08BPH o'LBABT. 

GLBMnKttBK ! where thy waters mix with Araglen s 

wild tide, 
Tis sweet» at hush of evening, to ^«xi^cx\>^ V^kj vw^Ow 

1 • GlenMnUhk (the ^ len of the Mr watetm^t, Va «i% was*! ^ ^'"^^ 
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"lis Rwcet to hear the night- winds sigh along Macrona'l 

wood, 
And mingle their wild music with the murmur of thy 

flood! 



Tis sweet, when in the deep blue vault the mam is shin- 
ing bright. 

To watch where thy clear waters are breaking into light; 

To mark the starry sparks that o'er thy smoother surftun 
gleam. 

As if some fairy hand were flinging diamonds on thy 
stream I 



Oh ! if departed spirits e*er to this dark world return, 

'Tis in some lonely, lovely spot like this they would so- 
journ ; 

Whatever their mystic rites may be, no human eye is 
here, 

Save mine, to mark their mystery — no human roice it 
near. 

At such an hour, in such a scene, I could forget my 

birth— 
I could forget I e'er have been, or am, a thing of earth ; 
Shake off the fleshly bondtf that hold my soul in thrall, 

and be 
Even like themselves, a spirit, as boundless and as free! 

Ye shadowy race ! if we believe the tales of legends old, 
Ye sometimes hold high converse with those of noiortal 

mould: 
Oh I come, whilst now my soul is free, and bear me in 

your train. 
Ne'er to return to misery and this dark world again 1 
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THE MOUNTAIN FERN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** THE MONKS OF BELCREA." 

Oh, the Fern I the Fern !— the Irish hill Fern I— 
That girds our blue lakes fromlLough Ine * toLoogh 

Ehie, 
That wares on our crags, like t^e plume of a king. 
And bends, like a nun, over clear well and spring ! 
The fairy's tall palm tree I the heath bird's fresh nest. 
And the couch the red deer deems the sweetest and best. 
With the free winds to fan it, and dew drops to gem, — 
Oh, what can ye match with its beautiful stem ? 
From the shrine of Saint Finbar, by lone Avoiibuie, 
To the halls of Dunluce, with its towers by the sea. 
From the hill of Knockthu to the rath of Moyrore, 
lake a chaplet it circles our green island o'er, — 
In' the bavm of th^ chief^ by the anchorite's (^11, 
On the hill top, or greenwood, by streamlet or well. 
With a spell on eadb leaf, which no mortal can leurn f^-. 
Oh, there never was plant like the Irish hill Fern I 

Oh, the Fern ! the Fern I^the Irish hill Fern !— 

That shelters the weary, or wild roe, or kern. 

Thro' the glens of Eilcoe rose a shout on tiie gale, 

As the Saxons rushed forth, in their wrath, from the Pale, 

With bandog and bloodhound, all savage to see. 

To hunt thro' Clunealla the wild Bapparee 1 

Hark I a cry from yon dell on the startled car rings. 

And forth from the wood the young fugitive springs, 

Tliro' the copse, o'er the bog, and, oh, saints be his 

guide ! 
ni6 fleet step now falters — there's blood on his side — 
Yet onward he strains, climbs the cliff, fords the stream, 
And sinks on the hill top, mid bracheu leaves green, 

• T^i<0h Tne, a singularly romantic lake vcv \Xv<iv;«A»xw \aR>^^Vtto^ 
of Cork; ot Lougb Kme, I hope to Irtahm^n \l \h wtva»c««»s>j ^^^^^'"^^ 
/ The fortunate d/«corerer of ttie fcn\ aewA \k suY^Qsoad. N» wN»s^^**' 
po^er ofnndeiing btmself invisible at pVcwsvae. 
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And thick o'er hU brow $xe their fteah clusters pilea. 
And they cover his form, as a mother her child ; 
And the Saxon is baffled 1 — they never diaoem 
Where it dielters and saves him — ^the Irish hill Fern I 

Oh, the Fern ! the Fern !— the Irish hill Fern I— 
That ponrs a wOd keen o'er the hero's gray cairn ; 
Go, hear it at midnight, when stars are all out. 
And the wind o'er the hill side is moaning about. 
With a rusUe and stir, and a low wailing tone 
That thrills thro' the heart with its whispering lone. 
And ponder its meaning, when haply you stray 
Where the halls of the stranger in ruin decay. 
With night owls for warders, the goshawk for guest. 
And their dais* of honor by cattle-hoofs prest — 
With its fosse choked with nuhes, and spider-webs 

flung, 
Over walls where the marchmen their red wei^ns 

hung, 
With a curse on their name, and a sigh for the hour 
That tarries so long — ^look 1 what waves on the tower ? 
With an omen and sign, and an augury stem, 
'Tisthe Green JZa^ of Time 1— 'tis the Irish hill Fern 1 



ADAB£.t 

BT GERALD ORIFFIN. 

Oh, sweet Adare 1 oh, lovely vale ! 

Oh, soft retreat of qrlvan splendour t 
Nor summer sun, nor morning gale 

E'er hailed a scene more softly tender. 

- * The dais was an derated portion of the grest ban OTdfadiig^room, 
Mfi mpsrt In Aodal ttmes te those cC geoMs tilooa. and was, in coDae> 
gaence, regarded with peeldlsr fedlngs ot^f«Dte«»»eL«At«KMff^ 
f 'Ibi§ beeutittd and lnter«sttiicVMiatt9\s libaQS; «it£k^ td&«^ %cw^ 
iJuierJck, 
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How riiall I tell the thousand charms 
Within thy verdant bosom dwelling. 

Where, lulled in Nature's fostering arms. 
Soft peace abides and joy excelling ! 

Ye morning airs, how sweet at dawn 

The slumbering boughs your song awaken. 
Or linger o*er the silent lawn> 

With odour of the harebell talcen. 
Thou rising sun, how richly gleams 

Thy smile from &r Enockflema's mountain. 
O'er waving woods and bounding streams, 

And many a grove and glancing fountain. 

Te clouds of noon, how f^reshly there, 

When summer heats the open meadows, 
O'er parched hill and valley fS&ir, 

All cooly lie your veiling shadows. 
Te rolling shades and vapours gray. 

Slow creeping o'er the gdden heaven. 
How soft ye seal the eye of day. 

And wreath the dusky brow of even. 

In sweet Adare, the jocund spring 

His notes of odorous joy is breathing, 
The wild birds in the woodland sing, 

The wild flowers in the vale are breathing. 
There winds the Mague, as silver clear. 

Among the elms so sweetly flowing, 
There fragrant in the early year. 

Wild roses on the banks are blowing. 

The wild duck seeks the sedgy bank. 
Or dives beneatii the gUstening billow. 

Where graceful droop and dustcaring dank 
The osier bright and rustling willow. 

The hawthorn scents the leafy dale. 
In thicket lone the f^A% Va \)^!ficm%> 

Aod sweet along the ecbiCAii^ n«X& 
The Bound of vemil 307 \« w^^'o^'^* 



•: VALE OF SHAN6ABAH. 



[Bt ttia " Vila of Stauguuh," 1 imdtntud tha mUn ofthM bsi 
tiiUpHHUnuxmicliMniisbMint (nan ttia foot of Unbwr Uin 
BnyHt^ lad from IbfWUta smsi'Co tlic Sniu Lut Ifix 

. -„ ..u.,j.-.^ _.n_v,. ._ ^^ laftHmiBl Out I 



Whbh I hsTC knelt in the Temple of Duty, 
Wonhinnng honour and vkIout and besaty — 
When, like a brare man, in fearless renetance, 
1 liare foaght the good flgbt on the fleld of existence ; 
When a heme I hare won bj a long life of Ubonr, 
By the thoughts of my loal or the steel of my labi^— 
Be tlukt home a ci^ home where taj old age ma 

rally, 
A home full of peace in thia Bireet pleaaant valley ! 
Sveeteit of Tales is the Vale <n Shanganah 1 
Greenest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah 1 
May tlie accents of loTe> like the drap^gs i 

tnanna, 
Fall sweet on my heart in the Vale of Shanganah 

Fair is this isle— this dear child of the oceui — 
Nurtured with more than a mother's devo^n ; 
For see 1 in what rich robes has Nature arrayld lier. 
From (he waves of the west to the cliSs of Ben Heder 
By Gleogariff's lone islets — Loch Leoe's fairy waler. 
So lovely was each, that then tDatelilesa X thought lier 
But I feel, as I stray through each sweet-scented alley 
LtSE wild hut more fair is this 80ft verdant valley ! 
Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah 1 
Greenest of roles is tlic Vale o! ^\ian%>i»>v\ 
No (rjife-spreadjng prairie — no In&San savMrna, 
So dear to Oie eje as the Vale ol S\i»DK».QBb\ 
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low pleased, how delighted, the rapt eye reposes 
>n the picture of beauty this valley discloses, 
"rom that margin of silver, whereon the bltie water 
>oth glance like the eyes of the ocean foam's daughter I 
^o where, with the red clouds of morning combining, 
!he tall ** Grolden Spears*' o'er the mountains are 

shining, 
(Tith the hue of their heather, as sunlight advances, 
dke purple flags furled round the staflfk of the lances ! 
Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah ! 
Greenest of Vales is the Yale of Shanganah I 
"So Uinds tu away by the calm Susquehannah, 
So toanquil and &ir as the Vale of Shanganah ! 

♦ 

lut here, even here the lone heart were benighted. 

To beau^ could reach it, if love did not light it ; ^ 

ns that makes the Earth, oh ! what mortal can doubt 

it? 
L garden with it — but a desert without it ! 
iTith the lov'd one, to whom, thoughtful feeling doth 

teach her, 
liat goodness of heart makes the beauty of feature I 
[ow glad, through this vale, would I float down life's 

river, 
Injoying God's boun^, and blessing the Giver! 

Sweetest of vales is the Vale of Shanganah 1 

Greenest of vales is the Vale of ShanganahJ . u. r 

May the accents of love, like the droppings of 
manna, , , ^,, .j 

Fall sweet on my* heart in the Vale of ShaogimalU.r u/; 

. . .ft fl* 



. -' I 



S FAREWELL TO ALBA. 



L FBKOUaoM, K.R 



Fabbwiu. to fair Altw, high hoate of Ote aun, 
Fuewdl to the mountain, the cliff, and the dun ; 
Dun Sweeay adten I for my lore cannot «taj, 
■Aai Utry I may not when lore cries awt^. , 

GlenVMhBOlGlenVaduuil where ne-lnickiniii 
Where my lore med to feaat on the leddeer -wHt 
Wbere,rocked on thy waten while atonny windi 
Hy loi« OMd to tlnmlier. Glen Vuhui adiea I 

Tileodoro! Glendftrol where Inrchenbon^ wee 
Hooey dew at b^ noon o'er the nightingale's ila 
Where my tore nsed to lead me to hear the cnckc 
'HoDg the high hazel bnihee, Glendiio, adieal 

Glen Urchy ) Glen Urchf I when tond^ tai Ion 
My lore used to wake up the woodi with hii toof 
While the son of the rock, from the depths of the 
lAughed nreetlj in answer. Glen Ctc^, &M«Gl 

Glen Btive I Qlen Etire 1 where dappled does to* 
Where I leave the green sheeting 1 first called a 
Where with me and my true love delighted to dw 
Tbt sun made his mansion. Glen Etive, fkrewell '. 

Farewell to Inch Draynsch, adieu to the roar 
Of the blue billows buratiiig in light on the shore ; 
Dun Fiagh, farewell t for my love cannot etay. 
And tarty 1 may not when love cries away. 
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A SIGH FOB KNOCKMANY. 

BT WILLLAX CABLETON. 

Take, proud ambitioii, take thy fill 

Of pleasures won throu^^ toil or crime ; 
Go, learning, dimb thy rugged hill. 

And give thy name to future time : 
Philosophy, be keen to see 

Whate'er is just, or ftlse, or Tuin, 
Take each thy meed, but, ohi gine me 

To range my mountain glens again. 



Pore was the breeze that fann*d my cheek, 

As o*er Knockmany's brow I went ; 
When eveiy lonely dell could speak 

In airy music, rision sent : 
False world, I hate thy cares and thee, 

I hate the treacherous haunts of men ; 
Gire back my eariy heart to me. 

Give back to me my mountain glen. 



How light my youthfhl Tisions shone, 

When spann'd by fancy's radiant form ; 
But now her glittering bow is gone, 

And leaves me but the cloud and storm. 
With wasted form, and cheek all p«le — 

With heart long scared by grief and pain ; 
Dunroe, 111 seek thy native ^e, 

111 tread my mountain glens again« 



Thy breeze once more may fkn my blood, 

Thy values all, are lovely «\iVL \ 
And I may stand, where oft 1 %\ocA, 
Jd lonely musings on t\\y YdW. 
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But ah ! the spell is gone ; — no art 
In crowded town, or native plain, 

Can teach a cnish'd and breaking lieart 
To pipe the song of youth again. 



TTPFERARY. 



Wbre you ever in sweet Tippemiy, where the field* we 

80 Bunny and green, 
And the heatli-brovm SHeye-bloom and the Gkiltees look 

down with so proud a mien ? 
'His there you would see more beauty than is on all 

Irish ground — 
God bless you, my sweet Tipperary, for where oould 

your match be found ? 



They say that your hand is fearftil, that darknewi is in 

your eye : 
But 1*11 not let them dare to talk so black and bitter a 

lie. 
Oh ! no, macmhla storin ! bright, bright, and warm are 

you. 
With hearts as bold as the men of old, to youndrea and 

your country true. 



And when there is gloom upon you, bid them think who 

has brought it there — 
Sure a frown or a word of hatred was not made for your 

face so fair ; 
TouVe a hand for the grasp of friendship — another to 
make them quake. 
And they're welcome to wlucVxacwiTCT *\\. \\caaB* >^wsi 
moat to take. 
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Sball onr homes, like the huts of Gonnaught, be cram- 
bled before our eyes ? 

Shall we fly, like a flodc of wild geese, IVom all that we 
love and prize ? 

No ! hy those who were here before us, no ^url shall 
our tyrant be; 

Our land it is theirs by plunder, but, by Brigid, our. 
selves are free. 

No ! we do not forget the greatness did once to sweet 

Eire belong ; 
No treason or craren spirit was ever our race among ; 
And no frown or no word of hatred we give — but to pay 

them back ; ' 
In evil we oidy follow onr enemies' darksome track. 

Oh! come for a while among us, and ^ve us the 
friendly hand; 

And ybull see that old llpperaiy is a loving and glad- 
some land ; 

From Upper to Lower Ormond, bright welcomes and 
smiles will spring — 

On the plains (tf Tipperary the stranger is like a king. 



, -.,1 ,['>!■ 
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THE WELSHMEN OF TIBAWLBT 

BT SAMUEL FEftOUSON, M.B.I.A. 

[Sereoral Welth fitmUlea, aaaodates In the InTMtoa of stni tflo w , 
MtUed in tha -mtelb ol Ireland. Of these, the prlnd^ whose B«me» 
hare been preaerved by the Iriah antiquarlana were tke Walahei^ 
Joyeea, HeiU (a quibus MacHale), Lmvrleaeat Tobnyn^ Lgnotti^ nd 
Barretts, which last draw their pedigree flx>ni WtHyaaa, aon of GhmH 
dally, the Ard Macr, or High Steward of the Lardah^ of Camelot^ nd 
had their chief Beats in the territory of the two Baea, in the baranr of 
TfxtLfHlej, and county of Majro. Cloghan-im'n'datt, or "the Bond 
Men's Stepping-stones," are still pointed out on the D n vowen itrei; 
about fbnr milea north of Crossmolina, in the townlandof QarnaMrd; and 
fl^Uemo-zSEcorn^, or "Scrag's Well,'' in the oiq[>08ite townlaad of 
Cams, in the same barony. For a carious <err<er or applotment of tiM 
Mae l/niliam's rerenue, as acquired under the drcumrtanoes atated In 
the legend preserred by Mac FirUa, see Bfr. O'CHnKRran's Mffiif' 
learned and interesting "Genealogies, ftc. of Hy Fiachrach," fta thf 
publications of the Jriih Archod^offkal Sodetf—ak great wymfiMi- 
of antiquarian and topographical erudition.] 

ScoRNET BwBE, the BaneMs* bailiff^ lewd and lame, 
To lift the Lynott's taxes when he came» 
Budely drew a young maid to him ; 
Ihen the Lynotts rose and slew him, 
And in Tubber-na-Soomey threw him — 

Small yoxix \A»in&, 

SonsofX»yTvoUi\ 
Sing the rengeance of the 'W^laYanieii ot'T?avw\«5» 
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Then the Barretts to the Lynotts gave a choice, 
Saying, ** Hear, ye murderous brood, men and boys, 
Choose ye now, without delay. 
Will ye lose your eyesight, say, 
Or your mai&oods, here to-day ?" 

Sad your choice. 

Sons of Lynott I 
Sing the yengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Then the little boys of the Lynotts, weeping, (|aid, 

** Only leave us our eyesight in our head." 

But the bearded Lynotts Uien 

Quickly answered back again, 

" Take our eyes, but leave us men, 

AUve or dead, 

SonsofWattinr 
Sing the yengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

So the Barretts, with sewing-needles sharp and smooth. 
Let the light out of the eyes of every youth, 
And of every bearded man 
Of the broken Lynott clan ; 
Then their darkened flAces wan 

Turning south 

To Ae river — 
Siog the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

O'er the slippery stepping-stones of Glochan-a-n'dall 
niey drove them, laughing loud at every fall, 
As tiieir wandering footsteps dark 
Failed to reach the slippery mark. 
And the swift stream swallowed stark. 

One and all. 

As they stumbled — 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Oat of all the blinded Lynotts, one alone 
Walked erect firom ttepping-itone to «taDft\ 
80 l^ck Mgain they broui^t you, 
Aa4 A tecaad time tbey wtomib.^ yoxk 
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With their needles ; but never got you 

Once to groan, .; 

Emon Lynott, 

For the vengeance of the WeUlunen of Tirairley. 

But with prompt-projected footsteps sore as ever, 
Emon Lynott again crossed the river, 
Though Duvowen was rising fast. 
And the shaking stones o'ercast 
By cold floods boiling past ; 

Yet you never, 

Emon Lynott, 
Faltered once before your foemen of Tirawley ! 

But, turning on Ballintubber bank, you stood. 
And the Barretts thus bespoke o'er the flood — 
<* Oh, ye foolish sons of Wattin, 
Small amends are these you've gotten. 
For, while Scomey Bwee lies rotten, 

lam good 

For vengeance !" 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Trnwley, 

'* For 'tis neither in eye nor eyjesight that a man 
' Bears the fortunes of himself (nr of his clan ; 

But in the manly mind 

And in loins with vengeance lined. 

That your needles could never Jb, d. 

Though they r»n 
Through my heartstrings 1" 

Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of llrawley • 

'* But, little your women's needles do I reck ; 
For the night from heaven never fell so black. 
But Tirawley, and abroad 
From the Moy to Cuan-an-fod, 
I could walk it every sod. 

Path and \X9^ 

Ford aJftd tof^et^ ^_ ^ 
Seeking vengeance on you, BaTteWis^^^s«*V«¥^ 
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*• The night when Dathy O'Dowda broke your camp. 
What Burett among you was it held the lamp — 
Showed the way to l^ose two feet. 
When through wintry wind and sleet, 
I guided youF blind retreat 

In the swamp 

OfBeal.an.asa? '*': 

O ye vengeance-destlned ingrates of Tirawley I" ' 

So leaving loud-shriek-echoing Garranard, 
The Lynott like a red dog hunted hard, 
With bis wife and children seven, . 
"Hong the beasts and fowls of heaven 
In the hollows of Glen Nephin, 

Light-debarred, 

Made his dwelling. 
Planning vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 

And ere the bright-orb'd year its course had run, 
On his brown round-knotted knee he nursed a son, 
A child of light, with eyes 
As clear as are the skies 
In summer, when sunrise 

Hasb^nn; 

So the Lynott 
Nursed Ms vengeance on the Buretts of Tirawley 

And, as ever the bright boy grew in str^ngdi and size. 
Made him perfect in each manly exercise, 
The salmon in the flood. 
The dun deer in the wood. 
The eagle in the cloud 

To surprise, • 

On Ben Nephin, 
Far above the foggy fields of Tirawley. 

With the yellow-knotted spear-shaft, with the bQ;v« 
With the steelt prompt to deal 6\«s\ vav^Wctw ^ 
He taught him from year to ye&T 
AnU trained him, without a peer, 
I 
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For a perfect cavalier. 

Hoping 80 — 

Far his forethought — 
For vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawlej. 

And, when mounted on his proud-hounding steed, 
Emon Oge sat a cavaUer indeed ; 
Like the ear upon the wheat 
When winds in autumn heat 
On the hending stems, his seat ; 

And the speed 

Of his courser 
Was the wind from Bama-na-gee o'er Urawlej I 

Now when fifteen sunnj summers thus were spent, 
(He perfected in aJU accomplishment) — 
The Lynott said, " My child. 
We are over long exiled 
From mankind in this wild— 

— ^Time we went 

O'er the mountain 
To the countries lying over-against Tirawley.** 

So out over mountain-moors, and mosses brown. 
And green stream-gathering vales, they journeyed 

down; 
Till, shining like a star. 
Through the dusky gleams afiur, 
The bailey of Castlebar, 

And the town 
Of Mac William 
Rose bright before the wanderers of Thrawley. 

'*Look southward, my boy, and tell me as we go 
What seest thou by the loch-head below.** 
" Oh, a stone-house strong and great. 
And a horse-host at the gate, 
And their captain in armour of ]^te— ' 

. Graxidt\iei!howl 
Great tb(& gVBAcVfift \ 
Ifigh the heroes of thiaUxAXJtVwToK^VsifV 
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*' And a beautiful BanUema by his side, 
Yellow gold on all her gown-sleeves wide ; 
And in her hand a pearl 

Of a young, little, fair-haiied girl 

Said the Lynott, *'Iti8 the Bail! 

Let us ride 

To his presence." 
And before him came the exiles of Tirawley. 

* * God save thee, Mac William," the Lynott thus began ; 
" Grod save all here besides of this dan; 

For gossips dear to me 

Are all in company — 

For in these four bones ye see 

A kindly man 

Of the Britons— 
Emon L3mott of Grarranard of Tirawley. 

** And hither, as kindly gossip-law allows, 
I come to claim a scion of thy house 
To foster ; for thy race. 
Since William Conquer's* days, 
Have ever been wont to place, 

With some spouse 

Of a Briton, 
A Mac William Oge, to foster in Tirawley. 

* * And to show thee in what sort our youth are taught, 
I have hither to thy home of valour brought 

This one son of my age, 
For a sample and a pledge 
For the equal tutelage. 

In right thought, 

Word, and action. 
Of whatever son ye give into Tirawley." 



When Mac William beheld the brave boy ride and ruuy 
Saw the spear-shaft from his whY\/& «\!lQ)\]^.^^'l ^^^iosl — 

♦ WnUMm Fitz Adelm de Burgho, ^e cooK^VRS ^l Osmjkm&s^ 
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With a sigh, and with a smile, 
He said, — ** I would g^ve the spoil 
Of a county, that Tibbot Moyle, 

Mj own son. 

Were accomplished 
Like this branch of the kindly Britons of Tirawley." 

When the Lady Mac William she heard him speak. 

And saw the ruddy roses on his cheek. 

She said, *' I would give a purse 

Of red gold to the nurse 

That would rear my Tibbot no worse ; 

But I seek 

Hitherto vainly — 
Heaven grant that I now have found her in Tirawley l" 

So they said to the Lynott, ** Here, take our bird ! 
And as pledge for the keeping of thy word. 
Let this scion here remain 
Till thou comest back again : 
Meanwhile the fitting train 

Of a lord 

Shall attend thee 
With the lordly heir of Cannaught into Tirawley.*' 

So back to strong-throng-gathering Garranard, 
Like a lord of the country with his guard, 
Came the Lynott, before them all. 
Once again over Clochan-an'-dall, 
Steady.»triding, erect, and tall. 

And his ward 

On his shoulders ; 
To the wonder of the Welshman of Tirawley. 

Then a diligent foster-father you would deem 
The Lynott, teaching Tibbot, \)y m^«A wA %\.iw.axv. 
To cast the spear, to ride, 
To stem the rushing tide, 
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With what feat6 of body beside. 

Might beseem 

A Hac William, 
Fostered firee among the Welshmen of Urawley. 

Bat the lesson of hell he taught him in heart and mind ; 

For to what desire soever he inclined, 

Of anger, Inst, or pride. 

He had it gratified, 

Till he ranged the circle wide 

Of a blind 

Self-indnlgence, 
Ere he came to youthful numhood in Tirawley. 

Then, even as when a hunter slips a hound, 
Ijynott loosed him — Gkxl's leashes all tmbound — 
In the pride of power and station, 
And the strengtii of youthful passion, 
On the daughters of thy nation. 

All around, 

Wattin Barrett 1 
Oh I the yengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawky I 

Bitter grief and burning anger, rage and shame. 
Filled tiie houses of the Barretts where'er he came ; 
Till the young men of the Bac 
Drew by night upon his track. 
And slew him at Comassack — 

Small your blame. 

Sons of Wattin 1 
Sing the vongeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Said the Lynott, "The day of my vengeance is draw- 
ing near, 
The day for which, through many a long dark year, 
I have toiled through grief and sin — 
Call ye now the Brehons in. 
And let the plea begin 

Over theXiieT 
Of MacWUUam, 
For MO eric upon the BarretU ot Tmw«\«^ 

I 3 
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Then the Brehons to Mac William Bark dccrccil 
An eric upon Clan Barrett for the deed ; 
And the Lynott's share of the fine, 
As foster-father, was nine 
Ploughlands and nine score kine ; 

But no need 

Had the Ljrnott, 
Neither care, for land or cat^ in Tirawley. 

But rising, while all sat silent on the spot, 

He«9aid, '* The law says-^oth it not ? — 

If the foster-sire elect 

His portion to reject. 

He may then the right exact 

To applot 

The short eric." 
'* *Tia tlie law," replied the Brehons of Tirawley. 

Said the Lynott, *< I once before had a choice 

Proposed me, wherein law had little voice ; 

But now I choose, and say. 

As lawfully I may, 

I applot the mulct to-da^ ; 

So rejoice 

In your ploughlands 
And your cattle which I renounce throughout Tirawlqr- 

'* And thus I applot the mulct : I divide 

The land throughout Clan Barrett on every side 

Equally, that no place 

Ma3' be without the face 

Of a foe of Wattin's race — 

That the pride 

Of the Barretts 
May be humbled hence for ever thsoughout Tirawley. 

•' / adjudge a scat in every BATte\X'*\\?^ 
To Mac William : in every 6\a\)\c 1 ^Vie «. %\iJ^ 
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To Mac William : and, beside. 
Whenever a Burk shall ride 
Through Tirawley, I provide 

At his call 

Needful grooming, 
Without charge from any Brughaidh of Tirawley. 

** Thus lawfully I avenge me fcnr the throea 
Te lawlessly caused me and caused those 
Unhappy shamefaced ones. 
Who, their mothers expected once. 
Would have been the sires of sons — 

0*er whose woes 

Often weeping, 
I have groaned in my exile from Tirawley. 

* * I demand not of you your manhoods ; but I take — 
For the Burks will take it — ^your Freedom ! for . the 

sake 
Of whidi all manhood's given 
And all good under heaven. 
And, without which, better even 

Ye should make 

Yourselves barren. 
Than see your children slaves throughout Tirawley ! 

** Neither take I your eyesight from you ; as you took 

Mine and ours : I would have you daily look 

On one another's eyes. 

When the strangers tyrannize 

By your hearths, and blushes arise. 

That ye brook 

Without vengeance 
The insults of troops of Tibbots throughout Tirawley ! 

** The vengeance I designedt now is done, 
And the days of me and mine u^'axV^ wtei — 
For, for this, I have broken {aiV\\« 
Teaching him who litis beneatVi. 
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This pall, to merit death ; 

And my son 

To his father 
Stands pledged for other teaching in Tirawley.** 

Said Mac William — "Father and son, hang th 

high r 
And the Lynott they hanged speedily ; 
But acroM the salt-sea water, 
To Scotland with the daughter 
Of Mac William — well you got her I — 

Did you fly, 

Edmund Lindsay, 
The gentlest of all the Welshmen of Tirawley ! 

'Tis thus the ancient OUares of Enn tell 

How, through lewdness and reyenge, it befel 

That the sons of William Conquer 

Came over the sons of Wattin, 

Throughout all the hounds and borders 

Of tiie land of Auley Mac Fiachm ; 

Till the Saxon Olirer Cromwell 

And his yaliant, Bible-guided, 

Free heretics of Clan lK)ndon 

Coming in, in their succession. 

Rooted out both Butk and Barrett, 

And in their empty places 

Kew stems of freedom planted. 

With many a goodly sapling 

Of manliness and virtue ; 

Which while their children cherish. 

Kindly Irish of the Irish, 

Neither Saxons nor Italians, 

May the mighty God of Freedom 

Speed them well ! 

Never taking 
Further vengeance on his people of Tirawley. 
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THE OUTLAW OF LOCH LENE. 



B7 J. J. CALLAITAIf. 



O MANY a day hare I made good ale in the glen. 

That came not of stream, or malt ; — like the brewing oi 

men. 
"My bed was the ground ; my roof, the greenwood above, 
And the wealth tiiat I sought one far kind glance from 

my love. 



Alas I on that night when the horses I droYe from the 

field. 
That I was not near from terror my angel to shield. 
She stretched forth her arms,— her mantle «he flung to 

the wind. 
And swam o'er Loch Lene, her outlawed lover to find. 

, O would that a freezing sleet-wing'd tempest did sweep, 
And I and my love were alone, far W on the deep ; 
I*d ask not a ship, or a bark, or pinnace, to save, — 
With her hand round my waist, I'd fear not the winck>or 
the wave. 



'Tis down by the lake where the wild tree fringes its 

sides. 
The maid of my heart, my fair one of Heaven resides ;-r- 
I think as at eve she wanders its mazes along, 
The birds go to sleep by the sweet wild twist of her 

song. 
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ATLEEN THE HUNTRESS. 



BT EDWAAD WALSH. 

[The incident related in the following ballad happened about the 
year 1731. Aileen, or EUen, was daughter of IfCartle, of Clidane, an 
estate originally bestowed upon this respectable branch of the fiuidfy 
of M*Cartie More, liy James, the seventh Earl of Desmond, and wUdu 
pasring sttfe through the confiscations of ESiaabeth, CromweD, and 
wilUam, remained in theh: possession until the begfnning of the 
present century. Aileen, who is celebrated in the tatditions oftito 
people for her Jk>Te of banting, was the wifo of James O'ComMr, of 
Cloain-Tairbh, grandson of David, the founder of the SioH Da, a weU' 
known sept at this day in Kerry. This David was grandscm to Thomas 
MacTeige O'Connor, of Ahalahanna, head of the second boose of 
O'Connor Kerry, who, forfeiting in 1666, escaped destruction l)y taking 
shelter among his relations, the Nagles of Monanimy.] 

Fair Aileen M'Cartie, O'Connor's young bride. 
Forsakes her white piUow with matronly pride. 
And calls forth her maidens (their number was nine) 
To the bawn of her mansion, a-milking the kine. 

They came at her bidding, in kirile and gown. 
And braided hair, jetty, and golden, and brown. 
And form Uke the palm.tree, and step like tiie fiiwn. 
And bloom like the wild rose that circled the bawn. 

As the Guebre's round tower o'er the fkne of Ardfert — 
As the white hind of Brandon by young roes begirt — 
As the moon in her glory 'mid bright stars outhung — 
Stood Aileen M'Cartie her maidens among. 

Beneath the rich kerchief, which matrons may wear, 
Stray'd ringleted tresses of beautiful hair ; 
They wav'd on her fair neck, as darkly as though 
'Twere the raven's wing shining o'er Mangerton's snow! 

A circlet of pearls o'er her white bosom lay, 

^Bnt worn by thy proud Queen, O'Connor tiie gay,* 

• aCkmaor, snnuuned "SugaOiy^ or ttie Q«y,^in»«k«3tatowftiA*afcV 
^ttUgmce, who nourished in the ftfleenlkv ceii\nn- 
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And now to the beautiful Aileen come down, 
The rarest that ever shed light in the Laune.* 

The man7-fring'd^//«tnnf that floated behind, 
Gave its hues to the sun.light, its folds to the wind— 
The brooch that refrain'd it some forefather bold 
Had torn from a sea-king in battle-field old 1 

Around her went bounding two wolf-dogs of speed. 
So tall in their stature, so pure in their breed ; 
While the maidens awake to the new-milk's soft Ml, 
A song of O'Connor in Carraig's proud halL 

As the milk came outpouring, and the song came out- 

«nng. 
O'er the widl *mid the maidens a red-deer out-sprung—. 
Then cheer'd the fair lady — ^thjen rush'd the mad hound— 
And away with the wild stag in air-lifted bound 1 

The gem-fksten'd/a//i(tfifi is dash*d on the bawn^- 
One spring o'er the tall fence — and Aileen is gone 1 
But morning's rous'd echoes to the deep dells proclaim 
The course of that wild stag, the dogs, and the dame ! 

By Cluain Tairbh's green border, o'er moorland and 

height, 
The red-deer shapes downward the rush of his flight — 
In sunlight his antlers all gloriously flash, 
And onward the wolf-dogs and fair huntress dash I 

By Sliabh-Mis now winding, (Jrare hunting I ween I) 
"Ha gains the dark yalley of Scota the queenj 

* The tfrer Loime flows tlOlfki the Lakes of KiHarn^, and flie ede- 
bnted Kerry Penis aii»fim941]i ita waAen. 

f <«FiiIlalim'^— The ttJUh loaotle. 

t The flnt bslCle ftrng^t between tbe Mile^ans and the Tnatii* de 
Deaaiia for the empire of Ireland waa at 8Uahh-Ml8, InKeny, Inwhiefa 
fieot», an EtTptian prtnoeBS, and the reUed of Mileilae, was slain. A 
tallej on Che north aide <tf 81ia)>h-Blis, eaUed Glean Seoilfatau or the T«l« 
of SeoCa, ia aaid to he the plaee of her VntennioA. TYi<t «ns!«s(v\^^^ 
n/ekt amert tbst thlf battle was fimght IWK) -ywaci Vftit* ^8o%Oif<<M». 
era. 
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Who found in its bosom a cairn-lifted graye. 
When SUabh-Mis first flow'd with the blood of ti» 
brave ! 

By Coill-Cuaigh's* green shelter, the hollow rocks 

ring— 
Coill-jDuaigh, of the cuckoo's first song in the spring, 
Coill-Cuaigh of the tall oak and gale-scenting spray — 
God's curse on the tyrants that wrought thy decay I 

Now Maing's lovely border is gloriously won. 
Now the towers of the islandt gleam bright in the flwii 
And now Ceall-an Amanach's^ portals are pass'd. 
Where headless the Desmond found refuge at last I 

By Ard-na gcreach§ mountain, and Avonmore's head, 
To the Earl's proud pavilion the panting deer fled — 
Where Desmond's tall clansmen spread banners of pride, 
And rush'd to the battle, and gloriously died 1 

The huntress is coming, slow, breathless, and pale. 
Her raven locks streaming all wild in the gale ; 
She stops — and the breezes bring balm to her brow — 
But wolf-dog and wild deer, oh I where are they now ? 

On ReidhUoi-Tigh-an-E^rla, by Avonmore's weU, 
Uis bounding heart broken, the hunted deer fell, 

* " Coill-Ciialgh"— 7^ Wood cf the Oudtoo, bo caDed from belxii; tbe 
faTonrite haunt of the bird of soinmer, is now * biMk desolate moor. 
The axe of the stranger laid its honors low. 

t " Castle Island'' or the *' Island of Kerry"*— .The ■trooghold of the 
Fltzgeralds. 

t It was in this churchyard fliat tbe headleiB remains of tiie nO' 
fbrtonato Qerald, the 16th Earl of Desmead, were prlTsMy InteirML 
The head was carefully pickled, and sent over to the ftiglish quesn, 
who had it fixed on . London-bridge. This mighty chleftam possessed 
more than 670,000 acret of land, and had a train of 6Q0 geuOemcii of 
his own ^puuns and race. At the sonrce of the filackwater. where he 
sought nnige from hisioet^roble foes, is amonntain called ** Reldhlsn 
Tigt-tm-EadA, " or " The Plain of ihe l«rY% Uomm." He was slain 
iZAir Caetie Isbmd on ll:th NoivemlMx, \t>%%. 
\ i "Ard'jiA g-creacli"— The height ot tiCktt sq^'Ca « wtotaa. 
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Ind o'er bim the brave hounds all gidUntly died* . . 
n death still TictorioM their fimga in hia aide I 

ns erening— the breezes beat cold on her breast, 

knd Aiieen mnst seek her far home in the west ; 

ret weeping, she lingers where the mist-wreathes are 

cmll, 
)'er the red-deer and tall dogs that Ue on the hilll 

Vliose harp at the banquet told distant and wide, 
rhis feat of fidr Aiieen, O'Connor's joung bride? 
)'I>Uy'a^whose guerdon tradition hath toM, 
Tas a purple-crown'd wine-cup of beautifdl gold I 



SHAKE DYMAS' DAUGHTER. 

It was the eve of holy St. Bride, 
The Abbey bells were ringing, 

And the meek-eyed nuns at eventide 
The vesper hymns were singing. 

Alone, bpr the well of good St. Bride, 

A novice fair was kneeling ; 
And there seem'd not o'er her soul to glide 

One *' shade of earthly feeling." 

For ne'er did that clear and sainted, well 
Befleet, from its crystal water, 

A form more fair thim the shadow that fell 
From O'Niall's lovely daughter. 

Her eye was bright as the blue concave. 

And beaming with devotion ; 
Her bogom fkw ais the foam on tihe ^a.N^ 
QfJEdn's roUing ocean. 
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Yet O ! forgive lier that startbig^ te«r : 

From home and kindred nveii, 
Fair Kathleen, many a long, long year. 

Must be the Bride of Heayen. 

Her beads were told, and the moonlight shone 

Sweetly on Callan Water, 
When her i>ath was cross'd by a holy nan ; — 
Benedicite, £Bdr daughter 1" 



<( 



Fair Ejithleen started— well did she know — 

O what will not love discorer I 
Her country's scourge, and her fother*s foe, — 

Twas the roice of her Saxon lorer. 

" Raymond l**^" Oh hush, my Kathleen dear, 

My path's beset with danger ; 
But cast not, lore, those looks of fear 

Upon thy daxk-luiir'd stranger. - 

" My red roan steed's in yxm Cnldee groTe, 

My bark is out at sea, loTe t 
My boat is moored in the-oeean core ; 

Then haste away with ine,-'loYel 

'* My father has worn my hand shall be 

To Sidney's daughter giren ; 
And thine, to-morrow, will offer thee 

A sacrifice to kearen. 

•• But away, my love, away with me ! 

The breeze to the west is blowing; 
And thither, across the dark-blue sea. 

Are England's bravest going.* 

<* To a land where the breeze tern the orange bowcff 
Comes orer the esie'a «ottciiw, 

•Alkunng to the setOemeaiot VVc|^»^V|t9s^«KneiUMi^ 
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like the light-wiiig*d dreami of his eariy hours, 
Or his hope of a happier morrow. 

*' And there, in some ralley's loneliness, 

By wood and mountain shaded. 
Well liTe in the light of wedded hliss, 

Till the bunpof life be faded. 

" Then thither with me, mj Kathleen, ty f 

The storms of life we'll weather, 
TQl in bliss beneath the western sky. 

We lire, lore, die togetiier I'*— 

** Die, Saxon, nowf'-^At that flend-likeydl 

An hundred swords are gleaming : 
Down the bubUing stream, from the tainted well. 

His heart's best blood is streaming. 

In TBin does he doff the hood so white> 

And vain his falchion flashing : 
Uto murderous brands through Ids corslet bright 

Within his heart are clashing I 

His last groan echoing through the grove. 

Bib life blood on tl^ water. 
He difiji, — ^thy first and thy only love, 

O'Niall's hapless daughter t 

Vain, vain, was the shield of that breast of snow I 

In vain that eye beseech'd them ; 
Through his Kathleen's heart, the murderom blow, 

Too deadly aimed, has reach'd him. 

The spirit fled with the red red blood 

Fast gushing from her bosom ; 
The bhist of death has blighted the bud 

Of Erin's loveliest blossom I 
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*Ti8 mom ;— in the deepest donbt and dread 

The gloomy hours are rolling ; 
No sound save the requiem for the dead. 

Or knell of the deafii-beil tolling. 

*Ti8 dead of nig^t— not a sound is heard. 

Save from the night wind sighing ; 
Or the mournful moan of the midnight bird. 

To yon pale planet crying. 

Who names the name of his murder'd child ? 

What spears to the moon are glancing? 
Tb the yengeful cry of Shane r^mas wild,* 

His bonnacht-men advancing. 

Saw ye that cloud o'er the moonlight cast. 

Fire from its blackness breaking ? 
Heard ye that cry on the midnight blast. 

The voice of terror shrieking ? 

'Tis the fire fh>m Ardsaillach'sf willow'd hei^t. 

Tower and temple falling ; 
'Tis the groan of death, and the cry of friglit, 

From monks for mercy calling t 

* For aH account of fhli fierce bat high-waled diiefUb), see SCaiiini 
Hiatorical Memoin of the city of Armagh, 
t " The Heli^t of WiUowB,'' the aodeiit name of Mmagh^ 
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. THE LAST O'SULLIVAN BE ARE. 

BT THOMAS D*ARCT M'OEE. 

[Philip O^SnUivan Beare, a brave captain, and the autlior of many 
works rdi^ing to Ireland, conunanded a ship-of-war for Pliilip IV. of 
Spain. In his " Catholic History," pablished at Lisbon In 1609, he has 
preserved the sad story of his fiunily. It is In brief thus:— In 1602 his 
father's castle of Dtinbnidhe, beincr demolished by cannonade, his 
fimitty — consisting of a -wife, son, and two daoghters— emigrated to 
^pain, -where his youngest brother, Donald, Joined him profiesdonally, 
bat was soon after killed in an engagement witib the Turks. The old 
chief, at the age of<^ one hundred, di^ at Corunna, and was soon fol- 
lowed by his long^wedded wife. One daughter entered a convent and 
tooktheveil;theother,retumhig to Ireland, was lost at sea. In this 
version the real names have been preserved.] 

All alone— all alone, where the gladflome Tine is grow- 

ing— 
All alone by the bank of the Tagns darkly flowing, 
No morning brings a hope for him, nor any evening 

cheer. 
To O'Sulliyan Beare thro' the seasons of the year. 

'ELe is thinking — ever thinking of the hour he left Dun-< 

buidhe. 
His father's staff fell from his hand, his mother wept 

wildly; 
His brave young brother hid his face, his lovely sisters 

twain. 
How they wrung their maiden hands to see him sail away 

for Spain. 

They were Helen bright and Nx>rah staid, who in their 

fjEither's hall. 
Like sun and shadow, frolicked round the grave armorial 

wall; 
In Compo8tella*s cloisters he found many a pictured 

saint, 
But the Spirits boyhood canonised no human hpjid can 

paint. 

AU alone — all alone, where the gAsjOkSamfe 'Tcaa Nsi^g^^'*- 
All alone by the bank of the TagnA ^kaiWj ^cp«^!S^"^6 — 
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No morning brings a hope for him, nor any erening 

cheer, r 

To 0*SuUiyan Beare thro* the seasons of the year. 

Oh I sure he ought to take a ship and sail back to Dim- 

buidhe — 
He ought to sail back, back again to that castle o'er the 



His flftther, mother, brother, his lovely sisters twain. 
Tit they would raise the roof with joy to see bim 
back from Spain. 

Hash 1 hush ! I cannot tell it— the tale will make me 

wild- 
He left it, that grey castle, in age almost a child ; 
Seren long years with Saint J ames's Friaia he oooned 

the page of might — 
Seven long years for his &ther*s roof was sighing every 

night. 

Then came a caravel from the north, deep freighted, 

ftill of wo. 
His houseless family it held, their castle it lay low. 
Saint James's shrine, thro* ages famed as pUgrim haunt 

of yore, 
Saw never wanderers so wronged upon its scalloped 

shore. 

Yet it was sweet— their first grief past — ^to watch those 

two fond g^ls 
Sit by the sea, as mermaiden hold watch o'er hidden 

pearls— 
To see them sit and try to sing for that sire and motiier 

old 
O'er whose heads five score winters their thickening 

snows had rolled. 

To hear tbem ang and pray m loii^ tox tKem \sl d&idly 
work. 
Their gallant brothers battAing lot ^^«ml ^^i^smaX ^^ 

3\irk— 
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Comnna^s port at length they reach, and seaward ever 

stare, 
Wondermg what belates the ship their brothers home 

should bear. 

Joy ! joj I — it comes — ^their Philip liyes ! — ah I Donald 
is no more ; 

Idke half a hope one son kneels down the exiled two be- 
fore; 

They spoke no requiem for the dead, nor blessing for the 



spoKe no 
liying; 



The tCA^iess heart of parentage has broken with its 
|(jrievliig« 

Two pillars of a mined pile — ^two old trees of the land- 
Two vojagers on a sea of grief, long sufferers hand in 

hand. 
Tlins at the wofol tidings told left life and all its tears. 
So died the wife of many a spring, the chief of an hun- 
dred yeacs. 

One sister it * black veiled nun of Saint Ursula, in 

And one sleeps coldly far beneath the troubled Irish 

main; 
Tis Hden luright who ventured to the arms of her true 

lover. 
Bat Cleena's* stormy waves now roll the radiant girl 

over. 

All alpne — aU alone, where the gladsome vine is grow- 
ing- 
All alone by the bank of the Tagus darkly flowing. 
No morning brings a hope for him, nor any evening 

cheer. 
To O'SulUvan Beare thro* the seasons of the year. 

• The waves off the coast of Cqi1!l> «q c«IL«i. 
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THE ROBBEE OF FERNET. 

I 

The robber in his rocky hold from dawn of morning Uj, 
And wearily and drearily the noontide passed away — 
The Sim went down, and darkness fell in silence on the 

earth; 
And now from out their wild retreat the robber band 

came forth. ^ 

That night by many a castle old, and many a haunted 

glen, 
Mac Mahon and his outlaws rode, all wild and. mflileis 

men; 
Before them Lath-an-albany in midnight beauty lay — 
Ah I woe is me I from all its fields the robber swept his 

prey. 

And thus the country fkr and near, Mac Mahon held in 

awe. 
And through this ancient barony, the robber's word was 

law; 
In castle hall it chilled the soimd of reveliy and mirth. 
But it lighted up with gladness still the lonely widow's 

hearth. 

The robber bold, within his hold, from dawn of morning 

lies, 
And gazes on the sinking sun with weary heart and 

eyes: 
Till through the dark and starless night, by tower and 

ruin gray. 
And far from all his faithful band he held his lonely 

way. 

Alone a^ong his enemies the outlawed chieftain stood. 
With haughty eye, and fearless heart, and broadsword 

keen and good ; 
BatbiB wild career is over, the castles of the land 
henceforth will need nor watc\itiOi waxd^ VtijsB^^^ ^^ 
outlaw's band. 
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dnow npon his homeward track, with heavy heart he 

goes- 
more in wild and midnight raid to burst npon his 

foes; 
more to lead his fiBdthM hand through Femej's raU^ 

leys old, 
more within his mountain lair, carousal brave to 

hold. 

A I alas 1 the light that guides both horse and rider on, 

m manj a kindling roof-tree burst, and many a dy- 
ing groan; 

d many an agonizing shriek rings through the lurid 
air, 

I fbarM is the carnage wrought within the robber's 
lair. 

sre's silence in the castle where the last Mac Mahon 

lies, 
heart is dull, the light of life has faded from his 
eyes; 

i who can tell what dreams of woe — ^what visions of 
the dead — 

lat fond and broken-hearted forms surround the out- 
law's bed? 

who can tell what influence such blessed dreams 
impart, 

why wey still come thronging round the dying sin- 
ner's heart? — 

late'er they be, the simple faith is rational and good, 

?j come in that last hour to lead the wandering soul 
to God. 



k3 



O'DONOGHUE'S BKTOE. 

A HiiDEH dwelt, old legeniU lay. 
Beside Loch Lene's injaterioiu vaten. 

And eye more bright, uiii heart more g»j, 
Me'er bowtcd earth'i moM gifted danghten. 

But (liKdowg o'er her spirit come, 
Vwue TascieB fed the min<t within ; 

And loTe «pnmg up with fatal flame, . 
Wliere ^ things pure and good bad been. 

Alai 1 'twere painful eight to see 

Upon the ihore of th<i( sweet lake. 
The muden gazing wietfuU; 

Upon the billows as tbey break- 
So dearly pnre. and pnrel; bright, 

The first May-mom before her eyes. 
With rtrange wild looks of love and ligUt 

Waiting until her chief would rise. 

Up from the waves he comes to her, 

O'Donoghue tlie brave, the gay, 
So soon to be her worshipper, 

And bear her as his bnde away. 

Wliy comes he not ? ah I can he prove 

Futhlesa ? or dues the maid but ravo '. 
What could inspire this mystic love ? — 

She springs into the yielding wave- 
Down to the palace, deep beneath 

The clear blue lake, the maid is gone. 
And the princely chi:^ with a goldoi wreaUi 

Will place his bride <hi a royal throne. 
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THE VIBGIN MARY'S BANK. 

BT J. J. CALLANAN. 

[From ilie Ibot of Inchidony Island, an elevated tract of sand nuM 
out into the sea, and terminates in a high green bank, -which forms a 
pleadng contrast with the little desert behind it, and the black solitary 
rock immediately under. Tradition tells that the Vin^in came one 
Bl^t to this hillock to pray, and was discovered kneeling there bythe 
crew of a vessel that was coming to anchor near tlie place. They 
laughed at her piety, and made some merry and unbecon^ng remarks 
om her beauty* upon which a storm arose and destroyed the ship and 
her crew. iSnce that time no vessel has been known to anchor near 
the spot] 

Tbe erremng star rose beanteous abore the fiiding day^ 
As to the lone and silent beach the Virgin oame to pray. 
And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonlight's 

mellow fall ; 
But the bank of green where Mary knelt was brightest 

of them all. 

Slow moving o'er the waters, a gallant bark appear'd. 
And her joyous crew look'd from the deck as to the land 

she near'd ; 
To the calm and shelter'd haven she floated like a swan, 
And her wings of snow o'er the waves below in pride 

and beauty shone. 

The master saw our Lady as he stood upon the prow, 
And mark'd the whiteness of her robe and the radiance 

of her brow ; 
Her arms were folded gracefully upon her stainless 

breast, 
And her eyes look'd up among the stars to Him her soul 

lor'd best. 

He show'd her to his sailors, and he hail'd her with a 

cheer. 
And on the knecUng Virgin t\iey ^^^ W(Xv^siQi^^is&^ 
Jeer; 
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And madly swore, a form so fair they never saw before ; 
And they cursed the faint and lagging breeze that kept 
them from the shore. 

The ocean from its bosom shook off the moonlight 

sheen, 
And up its wrathM billows rose to Tindicate their 

Queen ; 
And a cloud came o'er the heavens, and a darkness o'er 

the land. 
And the scoffing crew beheld no more that Lady on the 

strand. 

Out burst the pealing thunder, and the light'ning leap'd 

about ; 
And rushing with his watery war, the tempest gave a 

shout ; 
And that vessel from a mountain wave came down with 

thund'ring shock ; 
And her timbers flew like scattcr'd spray on Inchidony's 

rock. 

Then loud from all that guilty crew one shriek rose wild 

and high ; 
'But the angry surge swept over them, and hush'd their 

gurgling cry ; 
And with a hoarse exulting tone the tempest pass'd 

away. 
And down, still chafing from their strife, th* indignant 

waters lay. 

When the calm and purple morning shone out on high 

Dunmore, 
Full many a mangled corpse was seen on Ipchidony's 

shore ; 
And to this day the fisherman shows where fhe BcoSSBon 
sank: 
;\Andfitill he calls lliat luHock gt«ea,**>3aaV\x^MMy*» 
hank. " 
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THE PARTING PROM SLEMISH; OR, THE 
CON'S FLIGHT TO TYRONE. 

BT SAUUEL FEUGUSON, H.R.T.A. 

[In Blackwood's Magazine, vol 34, there is a long and interesting 
ttiny by Mr. Ferguson, entitled 77^0 Rebtm cf Claneboy. The events 
in the narrattve 9X% placed in the summer of 1388; and the hero ol 
the tale is O'Neill, '' the youngest of the Princes of Claneboy.'' The 
scene is laid, principally, in the coun^ Antrim; and this ballad Is sup- 
posed to have been sung in the tent of O'Neill, on Slemiah, near Bally- 
mena, on the first night after he had crossed the Bann, the boundary 
of the British Pale. The person supposed to sing is " Turlough," the 
Prince's harper.] 

Mt Owen Bawn's hair is of thread of gold spun ; 
Of gold in the shadow, of light in the sun ; 
All curled in a coolun the bright tresses are — 
Thej make his head radiant with beams like a star I 

My Owen Bawn*s mantle is long and is wide. 
To wrap me up safe from the storm by his side ; 
And I'd rather face snow-drift and winter-wind there. 
Than He among daisies and sunshine elsewhere. 

Mj Owen Bawn Con is a hunter oi ^eiest> 
Ue tncks the dun quarry witVi axtow ax^ v^vt — 
Where wild woods are waving, andAftCV^**'"^^^^'** 
^Ab, there goes my love, with tVie d\m-^V^'^'^'^'^* 
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My Owen Bawn Con is a bold fisherman. 
He spears the strong salmon in midst of the Bann ; 
And rock'd in the tempest on stormy Lough Neagh, 
Draws up the red trout through the bursting of spray. 

My Owen Bawn Con is a bard of the best, 
He wakes me with singing, he sings me to rest ; 
And the emit 'neath his fingers rings up with a sound. 
As though angels harp'd o'er us, and &y8 underground. 

They tell me the stranger has given command. 
That cronmieal and coolun shsll cease in the land, 
That all our youth's tresses of yellow be shorn. 
And bonnets, instead, of a new fiishion, worn ; 

That mantles like Owen Bawn's shield us no more, 
That hunting and fishing henceforth we give o*er. 
That the net and the arrow aside must be laid. 
For hammer and trowel, and mattock and spade ; 

That the echoes of music must sleep in their caves. 
That the slave must forget his 0¥m tongue for a slave's. 
That the sounds of our Ups must be strange in our ears, 
And our bleeding hands toil in the dew of our tears. 

Oh sweetheart and comfort I with thee by my side, 
I could love and live happy, whatever betide ; 
But thouy in such bondage, wouldst die ere a day — 
Away to Tir-oen, then, Owen, away I 

There are wild woods and mountains, and streams deep 

and clear, 
There are loughs in Tir-oen as lovely as here ; 
There are silver harps ringing in Yellow Hugh's hall. 
And a bower by the forest side, sweetest of idi I 

We will dwell by the sunshiny skirts of the brake. 
Where the sycamore ahadowft |(Vq^ ^^> ^ ^*^ Iftkt » 
Ajid the mowy swan ttimoK t\i« st^ ^q9|^^% >QEim^ 
A^oat on the water, seems floaJtms^awi, ' 
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Farewell, then, black Slemish, green Collon adieu, 
My heart is a-breaking at thinking of yon ; 
But tarry we dare not, when freedom hath gone — 
Awaj to Tir-oen, then, Owen Bawn Con I 

Away to Tir-oen, then, Owen away 1 
We will leave them the dust from our feet for a prey. 
And our dwelling in ashes and flames for a spoil — 
Twill be long ere they quench them with streams of 
the Foyle I 



AILLEEN. 



BY JOHN BANIM. 



'Ti8 not for love of gold I g6, 

*Ti9 not for love of fame ; 
Tho' fortune shoul^l her smile bestow, 

And I may win a name, 

Ailieen, 

And I may win a name. 

And yet it is for gold I go. 

And yet it is for fame, 
That tl^y may deck another brow, 

And bless another name, 

Ailieen, 

And bless another name. 

For this, but this, I go— for this 

I lose thy love awhile ; 
And all the soft and quiet bliss 

Of thy yoimg, faithful smile, 

Ai\\esxL, 

Of thy young, faitlifui8>iui«. 
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And I go to brave a world I hate^ 
And woo it o'er and o'er. 

And tempt a wave, and try a fkte 
Upon a stranger shore, 

Ailleen, 
Upon a str^jiger shore. 

Oh ! when the bays are all my own, 
I know a heart will care ! 

Oh ! when the gold is wooed and won, 
I know a brow shall wear, 

Ailleen, 
I know a brow shall wear ! 

And when with both returned again. 

My native land to see, 
I know a smile will meet me there. 

And a hand will welcome me, 

Ailleen, 

And a hand will welcome me I 



EMAN-AC-KNUCK TO EVA.* 

BT J. B. CLARKE. 

On the white hawthorn's bloom, in purpling streak, 
I see the fairy-ring of morning break. 
On the green valley's brow she golden glows. 
Kissing the crimson of the opening rose, — 
Knits with her thousand smiles its danuisk dyes. 
And laughs the season on our hearts and eyes, 
Bise, Eva, rise I fair spirit of my breast. 
In whom I live, forsake the down of rest ; 

* Eman-MO-Knnck, or Ked of the HSV, «k oiSUSsnteil Todiuiti 
ATeebooter, w2io bu been made the lieco of % toi&H&mVl lftx%. Y^ 
TUgpoem ii AddnMed to his wUe^ 
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Uer than mom, camationed in soft hues, 
ter than rifled roses in tiie dews 
iwn divinely weeping — and more &ir 
I the coy flowers fann'd by mountain air ; 
modest than the morning's blushing smile. 
Eya, rise I pride of our Western Isle — 
ilqr's blue beauties lose their sunny grace 
•e the calm, soft splendours of thy fiuse ; 
breath is sweeter than the apple bloom, 
1 spring's musk'd spirit bathes it in perfiome; 
cock's wild honey steeps thy rubied Up— 
Eva, rise I — ^I long these sweets to sip. 
x>lish'd ringlets of thy jetty locks 
ie the black raven s on tiieir sun-gilt rocks ; 
neck can boast a whiter, lovelier glow, 
the wild cygnet's silvery plume oif snow, 
from thy bosom, the soft throne of bliss, 
vitch of love, in all her blessedness, 
es all her spells, wings all her feather'd darts, 
iips her arrows in adoring hearts. 
Eva, rise ! the sun sheds his sweet ray, 
ous to kiss thee — ^rise, my love 1 we'll stray 
w the mountain,— on the blossomy heath, 
leath-bloom holds for thee its odorous breath ; 
the taU crag, aspiring to the skies, 
ck for tiiee die strings of strawberries ; 
'^ellow nuts, too, from the hazel tree — 
Df my heart I — ^111 strip to give to thee : 
y red lips the berries shall be bright, 
the sweet nuts shall be as ripe and white 
milky as tiie love-begotten tide 
fills thy spotless bosom, my sweet bride ! 
1 of the smile of joy ! shall I not kiss 
in the moss-grown cot, bless'd bower of bliss— 
not thy rapturous lover clasp thy charms, 
fold his Eva in his longing arms — 
Inniscather's wood again attest 
jeauties strain'd unto this burning breast? 
Qt how long I Ah I when wWX. ^took. t^Vktcv'I 
shall this withor'd bosom ceaae V^ xofsrastL'^. 
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Eva ! whj stay so kmg? why leaye me lone. 
In the deep YiJley, to the cold gray stone 
Pouring my plaints ? O come, diyinest £ur ! 
Chase from my breast the demon of despair. 
The winds are witness to my deep distrMS, 
Like the lone wanderer of the wUdemess, 
For thee I languish and for thee I sigh^>^ 
My Eva, come, or thy poor swun shall die ! 
And didst thou hear my melancholy lay ? 
And art thou coming, love ? ^y Eva I say ? 
Thou daughter of a meek-eyed dame» thy iajoQ 
Is lovelier than thy mother's, in soft grace. 
O yes I thou comest, Eva I to my si^t . 
An angel minister of heavenly light :-r 
The sons of frozen elimes can never see 
Summer's bright smile so. glad as I see thee : 
Thy steps to me are lovelier than the ray 
That roses night's dieek vrith the blush of day. 



O'DONNELL AND THE FAIR FITZGERALD. 

BY CHARLES OAVAN DUFFT. 

A fawn that flies with sudden spring, 

A wild-bird fluttering on the wing, 

A passing gleam of April sun. 

She flashed upon me, and was gone ! 

No chance did that dear face restore. 

Nor then — ^nor now — nor evermore. 

But sure, I see her in my dreams. 

With eyes where love's first dawning beams; 

And tones, like Irish music, say — 

*' You ask to love me, Qn^^QaxQa^ ;" 
And so I know ahe u)iU\)& wo.^ 
That rose of princely Gcw^^daafe. 
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A voice that thrills with modest doubt, 
A tale of lore can ill pour out ; 
But, oh I when love wore manlj guise. 
And warrior feats woke woman's sighs^- 
With Irish sword, on Irish soil, 
I might have won that kingly spoil. 
But then, perchance, the I)esmond race 
Had deemed to mate with mine disgrace ; 
For mine's that strain of native blood 
That last the Norman lance withstood ; 
And still when mountain wa»was waged 
Their tparths among the Normans ra^. 
And bnnt through man j a serried line 
Of Lacy, Burke, and Geraldine. 



And yet methinks in battle press, 
My love, I could not loye you less ; 
For, oh ! 'twere sweet brave deeds to do 
For our old, sainted land, and you I 
To sweep, a storm, through Barrensmore, 
With Docwra's scattered ranks before. 
Like chaff upon our northern blast ; 
Nor rest till Bann's broad waves are passed^ 
Tin Inbhar sees our flashing line. 
Till Darha's lordly towers are mine. 
And backward borne, as seal and sign. 
The fiurest maid of Geraldine. 



But, Holy Bride,* how sweeter still 
A hunted chief on Faughart hill. 
With all the raging Pale behind. 
So sweet, so strange a foe to find I 
Soft love to plant where terror sprung. 
With honey speech of Irish tongue ; 
Again to dare Glan-Geralt's sw(»ds 
Far hope of some sweet, stolen words. 



• St Bride, or la^a^. 
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Till many a danger passed and gone. 
My suit has sped, my Bride is won — 
She's proud Clan-Connell's Queen* and mine 
YoungGreraldine, of Greraldine. 

But sure that time is dead and gone 
When worth alone sush love hi^ won. 
For hearts are cold, and hands are bought. 
And faith, and lore, and love are nought ? 
Ah, trust me, no 1 The pure and tme 
The genial past majr still renew ; 
Still love as tiien ; and stUl no less 
Strong hearts shall snatch a brare socoeas. 
And to their end right onward go. 
As Ema*s tide to Assaroe.* 
Oh ! Saints may strive for Martyr's crown. 
And warriors watch by leagured town. 
But poor is all their toil to mine, 
Jill won's my Bride — my Greraldine I 



2lD Cl)Uil-T(n)10T)r).t 

TBlViiLATED FBOM THS IRISH. 
BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, M.B.I.A. 

Oh, had you seen the Coolun, 
Walking down by the cuckoo*s street,]: 

With the dew of the meadows shining 
On her milk-white twinkling feet. 

• A waterfiall in Tyroonnell, the O'Donnell'i oonnty. 
^ The Coolun, the Maidoi of fair flowing Loeks. — See another bol- 
lad with this name, page 199. 

t TidB word is IncoireeUy and nninteHigibly printed in the original. 

1 am helped, I beUeye, to the proper word by the following paaaage in 

Mr. Ferguson 'b lint article on Hardiinan'ft MinBtrelsy ( Unin^nitif Mag<k- 

Jf^f vol. Hi. 477. ) ** The bagpipes are dr&nlng ^eVx \BA\it«stti traaai^ 

^OHT cmuamptive Innga^ and French boinatiav«\Mni\ustt<)i\ai^i^itaNKX 

^^ the cuckoos. * " 
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Oh, my lore she it, and my eohen ogi. 

And she dwells in Bal'Dagar ; 
And she bears the palm of beauty bright 

From the fairest that in Erin are. 

In Bal'nagar is the Coolnn, 

Like the berry on the bongh her cheek ; 
Bright beauty dwells for ever 

On her fair neck and ringlets sleek : 
Oh, sweeter is her mouth's soft music 

Than the lark or thrush at dawn. 
Or the blackbird in the greenwood singing 

PareweU to the setting sun. 

Rise up, my boy ! make ready 

My horse, for I forth would ride. 
To follow the modest damsel. 

Where she walks on the green hill side : 
For e'er since our youth were we plighted. 

In faith, troth, and wedlock true — 
Oh, she*s sweeter to me nine times over. 

Than organ or cuckoo! 

Oh, ever rince my childhood 

I loved the fair and darling child. 
But our people came between us. 

And with lucre our pure love defiled : 
Oh, my iro it is, and my bitter pain. 

And I weep it night and day. 
That the eoleen bawn of my early love 

Is torn ttom my heart away. 

Sweet-heart and faithful treasure, 

Be constant still, and true ; 
Nor for want of herds and houses 

Leave one who would ne'er leave you. 
ni pledge you the blessed Bible, 

Without and eke within, 
TlMt the faithful Gk)d wia vtov\<\^ iox m&, 
Witbont thanks to Idth ot Vin. 
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Oh, lore, do you remembor 

When we lay all night alone. 
Beneath the aah in the winter-storm. 

When the oak wood round did groan ? 
No shelter then from the blast had we. 

The bitter blast or sleet, 
But your gown to wrap ^ut our heads 

And my coat around our feet. 



B|i?5ix>iD B41) 2Do Sw)[i.* 

BT EDWARD WALSH. 

{Brighidin ban mo stor is in English /otr jfoung Mde^ or JlrUlgd nif 
treamm. The p3X>per soimd of fhls phrase is not easQyIbvnd 
mere Enfl^ish-speaUng lilsh. The foUowlng Is the boK h^ I can if* 
ford fhem in the eaBd>-'"Bfterdheerhbami'ttm'tthor$J^ Tne jxapa 
name Brighit, or Bride, signifies ajkry dart, and was the name of tbt 
goddess of poetry in the Pagan days of Lreland.] 

I AM a wand'ring minstrd man, 

And Love my only theme, 
rye stray'd beside the pleasant Bann^ 

And eke the Sttiannati's stream ; 
I've pip*d and play'd to wife and maid 

By Barrow, Suir, and Nore, 
But never met a maiden yet . 

I^e BjiiSj-o)!) B4t) ^o Snoxi. 

My girl hath ringlets rich and rare. 

By Nature's fingers wove — 
Loch-Cana's swan is not so fiur 

As is her breast of love ; ■ 

And when she moYea, in Sunday sheen, ^ 

Beyond our cottage dooi^ 
I'd scorn the high-boni Saxon queen 

For B)tl5l'D|t> B4t> ^fiCK> %C0!!U 
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It is not that thy smile is sweet. 

And soft thy voice of song — 
It is not that tiiou fleest to meet 

My comings lone and long ; 
But that doth rest beneath thy breast, 

A heart of purest core. 
Whose pulse is known to me alone, 

^O B|l)51t) B4T) 4rTM)|l. 



HE LAMENTATION OF FELIX MCCARTHY. 

TRAirSLATED FROM THB IRISH. 
BT J. J. CALLANAN. 

rrom the imjoiries we haye made (sayi fhe aafhor) concerning ih« 
leal drcnmsUmee that gave rise to the following efftuion, we 
1 that Felix M'Carthy had been compelled, during a period of dis- 
anoe and peraecntion, to fly for safety to a monntainons region in 
western i>art of this connty (Cork). He was accompanied in his 
it by a wife and foor children, and fonnd an asylum in a lone and 
ided glen, where he constmcted a mde kind of habitation, as a 
porary residence. One night, daring the absence of himself and his 
, this ill-contrlTed stractare^ suddmly gaye way, and bnried the 
children, who were asleep at tiie time, in its ruins. What the 
ngs of this father were will be best learned from the following la- 
tation.] 

I'll sing my children's death song, tho' 
My voice is faint and low ; 
Mine is the heart that's desolate — 
'Tis I will mourn their fate. 

Ill sing their death song, tho' the dart 
Is rankling in my heart : 
No friend is here my pangs to soothe. 
In this deep solitude. 

Weep not the widow's grief to see, 
When wild with agony I 
Nor mourn to hear the \>Tideg;cQOiatvv«% 
Above biB partner's grare. 
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But weep for one whose biUer wail, ^ :. 
Is poured upon the gate, 
lake the shrill bird that flutters nigh 
The nest, where its crushed offiipring Ue. 

Yes I I will ung this song of wo» 
Till life's last spark shall glow. 
Like the swan floating on the surge* 
That murmurs its unwilling dirge. 

Thou Callaghan, deroid of sin — 
And Charles of the silken skin, 
Mary and Anne, my peerless flower, 
Entombed within an hour. 

My four sweet children &ir and brave, 
Laid in one graye — 
Wound of my soul, that I should say 
Your death song in one day 1 

> Vain was the blood of Elver's race. 
And every opening grace. 
And youth undarkened by a doud — 
Against an early shroud I 

Mute are the tongues that sung for me. 
In joyM harmony : — 
Cold are the lips whose welcome kiss 
To me was heavenly bliss. 

Oh ! but for him whose head was bow'd 
'Mid Calvary's mocking crowd — 
Soon would I fly the painful day» 
And follow in their way. 

ret mommed noft He iiv ^o\Qi&jna ^Vy^in^ 
O'er Lazarua in tbe tnmV-- 
^ iheail«tiheitooditcKa\si»^*^ 
r'd not hi8\nnM«t-wa^«^^'*v v \ 
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Yes, for hi» kindred from the day, 
That earthward darkling lay, — 
Then do not chide that I should moom 
For them that won*t return. 

And moamed not the pare '^Hrgin, when 
Her Son, transfixed hy men, 
Writh'd in the throes of his dark agony ? 
Then blame not me. 

At midnight's hour of silence deep, 
S^'d in their balmy sleep, 
Ohl crushing grief, — oh I scathing blow. 
My loT'd ones were laid low. 

Methought, when boVd this head with time. 
Around me they would twine» 
Nor reck'd that I should mourn their lot, 
A thing of nought. 

'Twas meet to him, affection they should proft 
Who gave them all his lore. 
And to old age the night concede. 
Their path to lead. 

Beauty and strength have left my brow. 
Nor care nor wisdom have I now ; 
Little the blow of death I dread 
Since all my hopes have fled. 

No more — ^no more shall music's Toioe, 
M^ heart rejoice — 
Like a brain-stricken fool, whose ear 
Is clos*d 'gainst earthly cheer. 

When waiHng at tiie dead of night, 
Tb^ cross n^ aching lAgYit— 
tnury oome, and beck'mng tda «2fT«y% 
Tbey chide my long deby. 
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At midnight hour — at mom — at eve, • 
My sight they do not leave ; 
Within — abroad — ^their looks of love, 
Around me move. 

Oh 1 in their visits no affection's lost I 

I love the pathways by their shadows cross'd* 

Soon, by the vrill of heaven's King, 

To their embrace f 11 spring. 

I pity her who never more wiU know 
Contentment here below t 
Who fed them at the fbuntidn of her breast; 
And hush'd their infiEUit rest. 

Her faded eyes, her anguish speak — 
And her clasp'd hands, so weiik I — 
'Tis she, alas! of Erin's daughters 
Hath seen* the ruin of 8!augkter8,'f 



FASTHEEN FION. 

IBJLKSLATXD FSOH IBB UtlSB. 
BT SAMUEL FERGUSON, M.B.I. A. 

[In Hardhnan'B "Irish Minstrelsy/* vol. 1, p. 8S0, ,ttier6 la aoote 
upon the original of Pmkthem Iwn. The name may be trandatad 
either fair youth or Mr mtAdea, aad the writer aiApoaea it to lutve a 
political meaning; and to refer to the son of James II. Wbatew mta 
have been the intention of tiie author, it is, on the sui&ce, an ezqm- 
site loye song, and as such I have retained it in this daoa of baHidii 
rather tlian in the next. — Ej>,} 

Oh, my fair Fastheen is my heart's delight ; 
Her gay heart laughs in her blue eye bright ; 

• This last expression may appear strange to the Eni^Uah tmStr, 
bat ItisB UUral tramlathm of the oHgiaid.— nAvroita'a Hoes. 
f Tbiapoem is taken ftom ^^Bolstar'a ^^^uxtasVs l&aisudna^" tqL 1, 
Cmk, 1826. Jt Is not included in the ocJQiMikikoii <a C«S!teaaGS%^«aaftt 
pabUabed in 1829, in liWidon.— " Cwtoften l^r VWO& «K».^WBk 
^vm Ou tune magaidutt MiA\MVSkiB^fimvnliiii»AmKSL'9AvisoMao^ 
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like the apple blossom her bosom white, 
And her neck like the swanV on a Miupdi mom bright ! 
Then, Oro, come with me 1 oome with me I come 

with me ! 
Oro, come with me ! brown girl, sweet 1 
And, ohi I would go thvough snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet I 

Lore of my heart, my fair Fastheen 1 

Her cheeks are as red as tiie rose's sheen. 

But my lips have tasted no more, I ween. 

Than ihe glass I drank to the health of my queen I 
Then, Oro, come with me I come with me I come 

with me I 
Oro, come with me ! brown girl, sweet I 
And, oh I I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my broMm girl, sweet t 

Were I in the town, where's mirth and glee. 
Or 'twixt two barrels of barley bree. 
With my fair Fastheen upon my knee, 
Tis I would drink to her pleasantly 1 

Then, Oro, come with me 1 come with me ! come 
with me I 

Oro, come with me I brown girl, sweet ! 

And, oh I I -would go through snow and sleet 

If you would come yrith me, my brown girl, sweet ! 

Nine nights I lay in longing and pain. 

Betwixt two bushes, beneath the rain. 

Thinking to see you, love, once again ; 

But whistle and call were all in yain I 

Then, Oro, come with me I come witli me 1 come 

with me I 
Oro, come Mrith me \ brown girl, sweet I 
And, oh 1 1 would go thrpugh snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet I 

JW leave my people, both fHend axi^L ioe \ 
jRroia eUtbegirlM in the world TU go; 
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But from you, sweetheart, oh, ne^er ! oh, no ! 
'Till I lie in the coffin stretched, cold and low ! 

Then, Oro, come with me I come with me ! oome 
with me 1 

Oro, come with rae 1 brown girl, sweet ! 

And, oh ! I would go through snow and sleet 

If you would come with me, my brown girl, sweet! 



THE PATRIOT'S BBIDE. 

BT CHARLES OAVAN DUFFT. 

Oh ! give me back that royal dream 

My fancy wrought. 
When I have seen your simny eyes 

Grow moist with thought ; 
And fondly hop'd, dear Loye, your h€»urt from mine 

Its spell had caught ; 
And laid me down to dream that dream divine. 

But true methought. 
Of how my life's long task would be, to make yown 
blessed as it ought. 

To learn to love sweet Nature more 

For your sweet sake. 
To watch with you — dear friend, with you ! — 

Its wonders break ; 
To see the sparkling spring in that bright fiice 

Its mirror make — 
On summer morns to hear the sweet birds sing 

By linn and lake ; 
And know your voice, your magic vmce, could still s 
grander music wake I 

On some old shell-strewn rock, to %v\i 
In autamn eves. 
Where gray Killiney cools t\ve tottv^i wi. 
Hot autumn weaves *, 
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Or by that Holy Well in numntain lone. 

Where Faith beUeres 
(Fain would I b'liere) its aeeret, darling, wish 

The heart achieyes. 
Tet, 6b, its Saint was not more pore than the to vhom 
my food heart deavea. 

To pee the dank mid-winter night 

FaM like a noon. 
Heated with thought from minds that teemed. 

And glowed like June : 
Where Art would pass in sculp'd and pictured teain 

Its mai^c boon ; 
And Muoo thrill with many a haughly strain. 

And dear old tune. 
Till hearts grew sad to hear tiie destined hour to part 
had come so soon. 



To wake the old weird world that sleeps 

In Irish lore ; 
The strains sweet foreign Spenser sung 

By Mulla's shore ; 
Dear Curran's airy thoughts, like purple birds 

That shine and soar ; 
Tone's fiery hopes, and Grattan*s thunder-words 

A nation swore ; 
The songs that once our own dear Davis sung; ah, me ! 
to sing no more. 

To search with mother-love the gifts 

Our land can boast — 
Soft Ema's isles, Neagh's wooded slopes, 

Glare's iron coast ; 
Kildare, whose legends gray our bosoms stir 

With fay and ghost ; 
Gray Moume, green Antrim, purple Glenmalur — 

Leno's £ury host; 
With raids to many a foreign land to Vc«xii Xa Vs^^ ^'^a* 
Ireland most. 
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And all those proud old victor-fields 

We thrill to name ; 
Whose mem'ries are the stars that light 

Long nights of shame ; 
The Cairn, the Dun, the Bath, the Tower, ihe Keep^ 

That still proclaim 
In chronicles of clay and stone, how true, how deep^ 

Was Eire's fame. 
Oh I we shim see them all, with her, that dear, dear 
ftiend we two have loved the same* 

Yet ah ! how truer, tend'rer still 

Methought did seem 
That scene of tranquil joy, that happy home, 

By Dodder's stream ; 
The morning smile, that grew a fiz^ star 

With love-lit heam, 
The ringing laugh, locked hands, and all the iar 

And shining stream 
Of daily love, that made our daily life divioer ^btsa ■ 
dream. 

For still to me dear friend, dear Love, 

Or both— dear Wife, 
Your image comes with serious thoughts. 

But tender, rife ; 
No petted plaything to caress or chide 

Li sport or strife ; 
But my hest chosen friend, companion, guides 

To walk through life 
Link'd hand in hand, two equals loving ficiflndfy tme 
husband and true wife. 
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COULIN. 

BT CAROLL UALOKK. 

[In the iwenty-dghth year of flie reign of Hemy Vm. an act 
Wds nuide respeetinff the habits and dreaa in general of fhe lUalk^ 
whereby aU persons were restrained firom being shorn or shaven aboro 
fhe ears, or flrom wearing glibbes, or Conlina (long locka) on their 
heads, Qr hair <ni their upper lip, called CrommeaL (& this occasion a 
song was written by one of onr bards, in which an MBh virgin is made 
to give the preference to her dear Conlin (or the yonth wi& the flow 
ing locks'), to all strangers (by which the English were meant), or thoee 
who wore their habits. Of this song the air akme has rmdied va, 
and is universally admired.— fratter,'« quottd i» Mocre't MdodieM. 

It so happens, however, on turning to the above statute^ that ao 
mention is to be found therehi of the CouUn. Bot In the year 1295, a 
Parliament was held in l>nblin; and then an act was passed wtdch 
more than expresdy names the Conlin, and minnte^ deaoibea it fte 
its more effectual prohibition. This, the only statute made in Irdand 
that names the Conlin, was passed two hundred and forty-two years 
before the act dted by Mr. Moore; and, in conseanence of it, some of 
the Irish Chieftains who lived near the seat of En^idi government, or 
wished to keep vcp intercourse with the English dlrtricts, did, in or soon 
alter that year, 1395, cut off their Coulins, and a distinct memorial of 
the event was made in writing by the Officers of the Crown. It was 
on this occasion that the bard, ever adhesive to national habits, endea- 
vonred to lire the patriotism of a conforming ohi^fcain; and, in the 
character of some fayourite virgin, declares her preference for her 
lover with the Conlin, before him who oomplaisanUy assumed the 
adornments of foreign ftahion.— /HtMm Pomy Journal} 

The last time slie looked in the face of her dear. 
She hreathed not a sigh, and she shed not a tear ; 
But she took up his harp, and she kissed his cold cheekp-r* 
** Tls the first, and the last, for thy Norah to seek." 

For beanty and bravery Cathan was known, 
And the long fiowing conlin he wore in TytotiQ ; 
The sweetest of singers and harpers was he. 
All over the North, from the Bann to the sea. 

O'er the marshes of Dublin he often would rove. 

To the glens of O'Toole, where he met with his love ; 

And at partiDg they pledged ^aX, ii'esXm\\^\s5sssssseC^ 

day. 
He would come for the last time, wv^^oe^ax'^^KX ^x^^'l » 
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The king had forbidden the men of O'Neal, 
With the coulin adorned, to C(»ne o'er the pale ; 
But Norah was Irish, and said, in her pride, 
'* If he wear not his oonlin, I'll ne'er be his bride." 

The bride has grown pale as the robe that she wears. 
For the Lammas is come, and no bride^^room appears; 
And she hearkens and gazes, when all are at rest. 
For the. spund of his hup and the sheen of his rest. 

• 

Her palfrey is pilUoned, and she has gone forth 
On the long ragged road that leads down to the North ^— 
Where Eblana's strong castle frowns darkly and drear, 
Is the bead ol^ hex Cathm upraised on a spear. 

The Lords of the Castle had mnrdered him there* 
And all for the wearing that poor lock of hur : 
For the word she had n>oken in mirth or in pride. 
Her lover, too fond and too faithful, had died. 

• 
'Twas then that she looked in the face of her dear. 
She breathed not a sigh, and she dropped not a tear; 
She took up his harp, and she kissed his cold cheek : 
** Farewell 1 'tis the first for thy Norah to seek." 

And afterward, oft would the wilderness ring. 

As, at night, in sad strains, to that harp she would 

«ing 
Her heartbrea]dng tones, — ^we remember them well— 
But the words of her wailing, no mortal can tell. 
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MAUBTEEN. 

tage is here as of old I remember, 
ithway is worn as it always hath been ; 
urf-piled hearth there stUl lives a bright ember> 
here is Mauryeen ? 

e pleasant prospect still lieth before me,^ 
yer—the mountain — ^the valley of green ; 
ven itself (a bright blessing I) is o*er me :— 
here is Maury een ? 

sfe! like a dream that hath come and departed 
why are the loved and the lost ever seen ?) 
itdlen — ^haUi flown — ^with alover flEdse-hearted.- 
urn for Maury een 1 

who so loved her is sUdn— (the poor mother !) 
c dead in a day by a shadow unseen ; 

home we once loved is the home of another — 
ost is Mauryeen ! 

hannon, a moment by thee let me ponder — 
tnent look back to the things that have been : 
ray to the world, where the ruin*d ones wander, 
ik for Mauryeen I 

«ant, perhaps, 'neath the frown of high Heaven, 
Muns the dark deserts of sorrow unseen, 
1— unknown ; but I—/ shall know even 
hoit of Iklauryeen I 
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A LAMENT. 

BT D. F. M'CARTHT. 

Ta esto UamA se deaata, 
Ta cadnca este ediflcio, 
Ta 90 devnaya eita flor. 



The dream is oyer. 
The yisibn has flown ; 
Bead leaTM are lying 
Where roses hs^e blown ; 
Wither'd and strown 
Are the hopes I cherished, 
A|l hare perished 
Bat grief alone. 

My heart was a garden 
TVTiere fresh leares grew ; 
Flowers there were many, 
And weeds a few ; 
Ck>ld winds blew. 
And the frosts came thither, 
For flowers will wither, 
And weeds renew I 

Youth's bright palace 
Is overthrown, 
•With its diamond sceptre 
And golden throne ; 
As a time-worn stone 
Its turrets are humbled. 
All have crumbled 
But grief alone ! 

Whither, oh ! whither 
Have fled away 
The dreams and \\opca 
Of my early day? 



Cau>eeov. 
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Bnined and gray 
Are the towers I builded ; 
And the beams that gilded— 
Ah 1 where are they ? 

Once this world 
Was fresh and bright, 
With its golden noon 
And its starry night ; 
Glad and light, 
By mountain and nrer, 
HieiTe I bless'd the Giyer 
With hushed delight. 
..«■-• ' 

These were' the days 

Of story and song, 

When Hope had a meaning 

And Faith was strong. 

''Lifewillbekmg, 

And lit with Love's gleamings :** 

Such were my dreamings. 

But, ah 1 how wtcoig t 

Youth's illuBions, 
One by one, 
Have passed like qlonds 
That the sun looked on. 
While morning shone. 
How purple their fringes ! 
How ashy their tinges 
When that waa gone I 

Darkness that cometh 

Ere mom has fied^ 

Boughs that wither 

Ere fruits are shed — 

Death bells instead 

Of a bridal's pealing»-«* 
Sttcb are my feeUngs, 
Since Hope i& deaAV 



»00B. 



Of 



■Vfbea ^^ quenohea 



^?aacy.c»f ' 
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Its beams and rains 

Feed but docks and thistles — 

And sorrow whistles 

O'er desert plains I 

The dove will fly 
From a mined nest — 
Love wUl not dwell 
In a troubled breast-^ 
The heart has no zest 
To sweeten life's dolor — 
If Love, the Consdler, 
Be not its guest 1 

The dream is over, 
The vision has flown ; 
Dead leaves are lying 
Where roses have blown ; 
Withered and strown 
Are the hopes I cherished, 
All have perished 
But grief alone ! 



YOUNG KATE OF KILCUMIiER. 

summer is in the County of Cork, on the east ride of the river 
, not tax (Ustant from the town of DoneraUe.] 

There are flowers in the valley* 

And firuit on the hill. 
Sweet-scented and smiling. 

Resort where you will. 
But the sweetest and brightest. 

In spring-time or summer, 
Is the girl of my heart, 

The young Kate of Kilcummer. 

Ohl I'd wander firom day-break 

Till night's gloomy f«ai» 
FuU sure such another 
rd ne'er meet at alL 

M 
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As the rose to the bee, 

As the sunshine to summer, 

So welcome to me 
Is young Kate of Eilcummer. 



THE MOUNTAIN DEW. 

BT SAMUEL LOVER. 

By yon mountain tipp'd with cloud. 
By the torrent foaming loud. 
By the dingle where the purple bells of heather gri 
Where the Alpine flow'rs are hid. 
And where bounds the nimble kid. 
There we wandered both together through the mou 

dew! 
With what delight in summer^s night we trod th( 

light gloom, 
The air so full of fragrance from the flowers so i 

bloom. 
And our hearts so full of joy — ^for aught else thei 

no room. 
And we wandered both together through the moi 
dew. 

Those sparkling gems that rest 

On the mountain's flowYy breast 
Are like the joys we number--they are light and 1 

For a while to earth are given, 

And are cidled again to heaven. 
When the spirit of the morning steals the mountaii 
But memory, angelic, makes a heaven on earth foi 
Her rosy light recalleth bright the dew-drops back ; 
The warmth of love exhales them from that well-rc 

bered glen, 
Where we wandered Y)oV\i lo^aWi^^ ^(>Kt«v\^^^ 

tain dew 1 



POLITICAL BALLADS. 



THE MUSTEE OP THE NORTH. 

▲.D. 1641. 

BT CHABLE8 OAVAN DUFFT. 

ITe deny, and hare always denied, the alleged massacre of 1641. 
that the people rose under their Chiefs, seized the Englidi towns, 
ecKpcIled the English settlers, and in ddng .so committed many 
8868, is nndeniahle—as is equally the desperate provocation. The 
Id beze printed is not meant as an apology for these excesses, 
h we condemn and lament, but as a true representation of the 
DgB of the Insurgents in the first madness of saccess.] 

r 1 joy 1 the day is come at last, the day of hope and 

pride, 
1 see ! our crackling bonfires light old Banna's joyful 

tide, 
i gladsome bell, and bugle horn, from Inbhar's* cap- . 

tured Towers, 
*k 1 how they tell the Saxon swine, this land is ours, 

IS cubs! 

ry to God ! my eyes have seen the ransomed fields of 

Down, 
ears have drunk the joyful news, << Stout Feidhlimf 

hath his own." 
I may they see and hear no more, oh t may they rot 

to clay, 
.en they foi^get to triumph in the coxi<(^<^*sX ^i \f^^ > 
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Now, now we'll teach the shameless Scot to purge his 

thievish maw, 
Now, now the courts may fall to pray, for justice is the law, 
Now shall the Undertaker* square for once his loose 

accounts, 
We*ll strike, hrave hoys, a fair result, from all his fake 

amounts. 

Come, trample down their rohher rule, and smite its 

renal spawn, 
Tlieir foreign laws, thdr foreign chureh, tiidr ^mhie 

and their lawn, 
With all the specious fry of fraud that rohh'd us of our 

own; 
And plant our ancient laws again, heneath our lineal 

throne. 

Our standard flies o*er fifty towers, o'er twice ten tfaoO' 

sandmen; 
Down hare we pluck'd the pirate Bed, nerer to liie 

agen; 
The Green alone shall stream ahovc our natiYC field and 

flood— 
The spotless Green, save where its folds are gemmed 

with Saxon hlood ! 

Pity ! t no, no ; you dare not, Priest— not you, our F^ 

ther, dare 
Preach to us now that Godless creed— 4ihe murderer'! 

blood to spare ; 
To spare his blood, while tombless still our slaughtered 

kin implore 
Graves and revenge'* from Gobbin-Cliflb andOaindk^ 

bloody shore 1 % 



(< 



• The Scotch and English adventurers planted in Ulster I7 JaaasL 
were called Undertakers. 

f Leland, the Protestant Historian, states that the CattMHe FXkili 

" laboured tectUmay to 9nod«rate theexcesiM qf uorr and freqneot^|i» 

tected the EnglUih by conceaUngttwsa to. t\«ai '^tocfta^iwwflDflB^tfs 

even under their altars. , ^^ ,.«_.aw .-. '-.i ilua 

^Theaceneof the dreadfoX mflaaacte ot ^aftgMaBspaaa% \ii^iWM W 
of Maud Afagco_by the Rarrtooii ot CwAsSsSBt^^a. 
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7 l—coukl we " forget— forgive," if we were clods of 

day, 
IT martyred prieats, our banished chiefs, our race in 

dfurk decay, 
id worse than aU — ^you know it, Priest — the daughters 

of our land, « 

ith wrongs we blushed to name until the sword was 

in our hand I 



ty 1 well, if you needs must wliine, let pity have its 
way, 

ty for all our comrades true, far from our side to-day ; 

le prison.bound who rot in chidns, the faithful dead 
who poured 

tdr blood *neath Temple's lawless axe or Parsons' ruf- 
fian sword. 

ley onote us with the swearer's oath, and with the 

murderer's knife, 
e in the open field wUl fight, fairly for land and life ; 
it, by the Dead and all their wrongs, and by our 

hopes to-day, 
le of us twain shall fight their last, or be it we or 

they-^ . 

ley banned our faith, they banned our lives, they trod 

us into earth, 
itil our very patience stirred their bitter hearts ta 

mirth; 
ren this great flame that wraps them now, not we but 

the^ have bred, 
es, this 18 their own work, and now, their work be on 

their head. 



vy. Father, tell us not of help from Leinster's Nor- 
man Peers, 
that we Bbape our holy cause to m^\^ ^i^cim xfS&s^ 



7 



HelploM and hopdeu be their otfUc, who bim 

Oar «hip if launched, our flag's nSoat. whetl 

come or Btnf . 
Let silken Ilowtli, and BaTsgc Slanc still k 
* lyrant'i rod. 

And pale Dimsanj still prefer bis Mjuter to hit 
LitUe we heed their foUter's sooj Uie Marchnu 

Pale, 
If Iriib heart* and Irish hands bare Spanis! 

and mail? 
Tlicn, let them stftj to bow and fawn, or Qght i 

ning wonis ; 
I ibar me more their courtier arts than Englan 

ling a word a ; 
Natheleas Iheir creed the; hate ns still, oa the] 

Could thej lore us and love th^ prey — o 






eal 



Out rude array's a jasged rock to smash the 

Or need we aid. Bis aid we hare who doomed 

cious hour ; 
Of yore He led bis Hebrew host to peace thiol 



And at Ho 



I leads the self-aame patii, the sdtn 
to gun. 

Down from the sacred hills whcieon a Saikt* eg 

withOod, 
tfp from the vale whero Bagnall'e blood mas 

recking sod. 
Out from the stalely woods of Triuch.t H'Keni 

dcred home, 
LikcMolin's waves, as fierce and Ihat, onrEaitfa 

■St raWck, whoBofsTOOrtteT(*ica!ni»\aaira>iatoi 
CUTmI'b luU} ta tho ataUci IMxni. 
t Aojvcparly written Trnoali- 
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3, brethren, on ! — O'Neill's dear shade would frown 
to see you pause — 

banished Hugh, our martyred Hugh, he's watching 
o*er your cause — 

generous error lost the land — he deem*d the Nor- 
man true, 

forward ! fHends, it must not lose the land again in 
you! 



DARK ROSALEEN. 



TR^VNSLATSD FROM THE IRISH 

BT JAMES CLABENCE MANGAN. 

his impas^oned ballad, entitled in the original Ihisin Duh (or 
Bla^ Little Rose), iras written in tlie rei|^ of Elizabeth by one 
le poets of ttie celebrated TirconnoUian chieftain, Hugh the Red 
innelL It purports to l)e an allegorical address firom Hugh to Ire- 
on the B^ect of his love and struggles for her, and his resolve to 
I hor again to the glorious position sdie held as a-nation before the 
itfoa of the Saxon and Norman qwUers. The true character and 
ding of the figurative allusions with which it abounds, and to two 
of which I need refer here—viz., the "Roman wine" and '* Span- 
ile'* mentioned in the first stanza— the intelligent reader .will, of 
BB, lind no difficulty in understanding.] 

O MT Dark Rosaleen, 

Do not sigh, do not weep t 
The priests are on the ocean green, 

They march along the deep. 
There's wine.. .from the royal Pope, 

Upon the ocean green ; 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen t 
Shall giad your heart, «ha\\ ^v\e '^oraiV^cs^^ 
Shall give you health, and Yi(^V^> wA Yl^^> 
My Dark Bosaleen \ 
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Oyer hills, and throng dales. 

Have I roamed for your sake ; 
All yesterday I sailed with sails 

On river and on lake. 
The Erne,... at its highest flood, 

I dashed across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my Uood, 

My Dark Bosaleen 1 

My own Bosaleen 1 
Oh ! there was lightning in my blood. 
Red lightning lightened through my blood, 

My Dark Bosaleen ! 



All day long, in unrest. 

To and fro, do I move. 
The very soul within my breast 

Is wasted for you, love ! 
The hcart...in my bosom faints 

To thmk of you, my queen. 
My life of life, my saint of saints. 

My Dark Bosaleen I 

My own Bosaleen I 
To hear your sweet and sad complaints. 
My life, my love, my saint of sainU, 

My Dark Bosaleen I 



Wo and pain, pain and wo, 

Are my lot, night and noon, 
To see your bright face doud^ so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 

But yet will I rear your thrcHie 

Again in golden sheen ; 
'Tis you shell reign, shall reign alone, 
My Dark Bosaleen ! 
My own Bosaleen \ 
'Tis jou shall have l^e is^eii ^fesooft^ 
"Tib yovL shall reign, andicagiiiti^^Dft^ 
My Dark Hoaalcenl 
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Over dews, over sands, 

Will I fly, fop your weal : 
Your holy delicate white hands 

shall ^rdle me with steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers^ 

From morning's dawn till e*en, 
Youll prav for me, my flower of flowers, 

My Dark Bosaleen 1 

My fond Bosaleen t 
Tou U think of me through daylight's hours. 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 

My Dark Bosaleen 1 

I could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills. 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer, 

To heal your many ills 1 
And one beamy smile from you 

Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true. 

My Dark Bosaleen 1 

My fond Bosaleen 1 
WoiUd give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew. 

My Dark Bosaleen 1 

1 the Erne shall run red 

Witii redundance of blood. 
The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 

And flames wrap hill and wood. 
And gun-peal, and slogan cry. 

Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 

My Dark Bosaleen t 

My own Bosaleen ! 
The Judgment Hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die. 

My Dark Bosolom \ 
M 3 
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DRIMIN DHU. 

A JACOBITE BELIC— TBANSLATED FBOH THB IRISn. 
BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, M.B.I. ▲. 

Ah, Drimia Dhu dcelish, a pride of the flow,* 
Ah, where are your folks, are they living or no? 
They're down in the ground, 'neath the sod lying low, 
Expecting Eang James with the crown on his brow. 

But if I could get sight of the crown on his brow, 
By night and day travelling to London I'd go ; 
Over mountains of mist and soft mosses below, 
Till I'd beat on the kettle-drums, Drimin Dhubh, 1 

Welcome home, welcome home, Drimin Dhubh, ! 
Good was your sweet milk, for drinking I trow ; 
With your face like a rose, and your dew-lap of snow, 
I'll part from you never, ah, Drimin DhuUi, O ! 



SHANE BWEE; OB, THB CAPTIVITY OF THE 

GAEL. 



BY JAMES CLARENCE MAMOAK. 

[A Trandation of the Jacobite song called " Q^bioim iia*ii*Ga<iidea,'' 
valtten by Owen Koe O'Snllivan, a Kerry poet, wbo flooriahed abort 
the middle of the laat century, t] 

'TwAs by sunset...! walked and wandered 
Over hill sides.. .and over moors, 

• The soft grassy part of the bog. 

f His death, it has been stated by Mr. Edward Walaho — a gcntlemiBi 
hy the way, to whose Wterar^f e^fLerUona Ireland is indebted atanoik 
beyond her power of rcpaymcttt— wMsorE«»iL Vxi \)aa ^j^sm 1784. We 
may, therefore, suppose tWa w>tiRVo\\w^\s««a.>i*»rax;^>aafc%siSSa. 
in his youth — ^perhaps al)0\it tiwi if ease \1«J. ; 
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With a many sighs and tears. 
Sunk in sadness,...! darkly pondered 
All the wrongs our... lost land endures 
In these latter night-black years. 
** How," I mused, ** has her worth departed ! 
What a ruin... her fame is now ! 
We, once free-est of the Free, 
We are trampled... and broken-hearted ; 

Yea, even our Princes... themselves must bow 
Low before the vile jShane Bwee !"* 

Nigh a stream, in... a grassy hollow. 
Tired, at length, I.. .lay down to rest — 
There the birds and balmy air 
Bade new reveries.. .and cheerier follow. 
Waking newly... within my breast 
Thoughts that cheated my despair. 
Was I waking... or was I dreaming? 
I glanced up, and... behold! there shone 
Such a vision over me ! 
A young girl, bright... as Erin's beaming 
Guardian spirit — now sad and lone. 
Through the Spoiling of Shane Bwcc ! 

O, for pencil. ..to paint the golden 
liOcks that waved in... luxuriant slieen 
To her feet of stilly light ! 
(Not the Fleece that.. .in ages olden 
Jason bore o'er... the ocean green 
Into Hellas, gleamed so bright.) 
And the eyebrows. ..thin-arch'd over 
Her mild eyes, and... more, even more 
Beautiful, methought, to see 
Tlian those rainbows... that wont to hover 
0*er our blue island-lakes of yore. 
Ere the Spoiling by Shane Bwee ! 



* Seasfon Buidhe, Yellow John, a n&nv^ a3S»\X\«^ ^ri\.\» ^'i.^'^^s^'^^ 
Oidngo, and aftcrwaiiis to hia adhcrt&u\& %<^\i<uv)2k\>r- 
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'< Bard i" she spake, ** deem... not tliis unreal 
I was niece of... a Fair whose peers 
None shall see on Earth agen — 
^ONGUS Con, and.. .the Dark 0*NiAiiL,* 
Rulers oycr...Iem in years 
When her sons as yet were Men. 
Times have darkened;. ..and now our holy 
Altars crumble,... and castles fall; 
Our groans ring through Christendee. 
Still, despond not ! HE comes, though slowly, 
He, the Man, who shall disenthral 
The PROUD CAPTIVE of Shane Bw«e!" 

Here she vanished ;... and I, in sorrow, 
Blent with joy, rose... and went my way 
Homeward over moor and hill. 
O, Great God ! Thou... from whom we borrow 
I^fe and strength, unto Thee I pray ! 
Thou, who swayest at Thy will 
Hearts and councils,... thralls, tyrants, freemen, 
Wake through Europe... the ancient soul. 
And on every shore and sea. 
From the Blackwater to the Dniemen, 
Freedom's Bell will... ere long time toll 
The deep death-knell of Shane Bwec ! 



THE VOICE OF LABOUR. 

A CHANT OF THS CITY HEETINQS. 
A. D. 1843. 

BY CHARLES GAVAN PUFFY. 

Ye who despoil the sons of toil, saw ye this sight to-dayt 
When stalwart trade in long brigade, beyond a king'i 
array. 
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rched in the blessed light of helaven, beneath the 

open sky, 
yog in the might of sacred bight, that none dare 

ask them why ? 
ise are the slaves, the needy knaves, ye spit upon 

with scorn — 
) spawn of earth, of nameless birth, and basely bred 

as born; 
know, ye weak and silken lords, were we the thing 

ye say, 
ir broad domains, your coffered gains, your lives were 

ours to-day I 

isure that rank, £rom flank to flank ; *tis fifty thou- 
sand strong ; 

1 mark you here, in front and rear, brigades as deep 
and long ; 

i know that never blade of foe, or Arran's deadly 
breeze, 

3d by assay of storm or fray, more dauntless hearts 
than these ; 

) sinewy Smith, little he recks of his own child — ^the 
sword ; 

} men of gear, think you they fear their handiwork 
—a Lord? 

1 undismayed, yon soas g£ trade might see the bat- 
tle's front, 

lO bravely bore, nor bowed before, the deadlier face 
of want. 

lat lack we here of show and form that lure your 
kerns to death? 

; serried [bands, nor sinewy hands, nor music's mar- 
tial breath ; 

d if we broke the slavish yoke our suppliant race 
endure, 

robbers we — ^but chivalry — the Army of the Poor. 

t on ye now, ye Lordly crew, that do your betters 
wrong — 

arc no base and braggart mQ\>) \s^ xs^x^s^SsS^^s^ 
strong. 
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Your henchmen vain, your vassal train, would fly our 

first defiance ; 
In OS — in our strong, tranqnil breasts — abides your lole 

reliance. 

Ay ! keep them all, castle and hall, coffers and costly 
jewels — 

Keep your Tile gain, and in its train the passions that it 
fuels. 

We envy not your lordly lot — ^its bloom or its decay- 
ance; 

But ye have that we claim as ours — our right in long 
abeyance: 

Leisure to live, leisure to love, leisure to taste our free- 
dom — 

Oh ! suff 'ring poor, oh ! patient poor, how bitterly yoa 
need them ! 

<* Ever to moil, ever to toil," that is your social charter, 
• And city slave or rustic serf, the toiler is its martyr. 

Where Frank and Tuscan shed their sweat the goodly 

crop is theirs — 
If Norway's toil make rich the soil, she eats the fnutshe 

rears — 
O'er Maine's green sward there rules no lord, saving tbe 

Lord on high ; 
But we are serfs in our own land — ^proud masters, tdl w 

why ? 
The German burgher and his men, brother with bco- 

thers live. 
While toil must wait without your gate what gracioiu 

crusts you give. 
Long in your sight, for our own right, like stricken sUfes 

we bend ; — 
Why did we bow ? why do we now ? — My masters, this 

must end. 

Perish the past — a generoua laxvi. \a ^iX»s ^x'Sa.w^^^ oart, 
A,nd enmity may no man see YwVNWiTi \Xa lL^iH^«k «8i. 
Towers. 
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ne, join our bands — ^here take our hands — ^now shame 
on him that lingers, 

rchant or Peer, you have no feaif from labour's blis- 
tered fingers. 

ne, join at \kst — ^perish the past — ^its traitors, its se- 
ceders — 

»ud names and old, frank hearts and bold, come join 
and be our Leaders. 

t know, ye lords, that be your swords with us or with 
our Wronger, 

aven he our guide, we Toilers hide this lot of shame no 
longer ! 



^THE DREAM OF JOHN MAC DONNELL. 

TRANSLATED FBOH THE IBISn. 
BY JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 



Fohn Mac Donnell, tuoially called Mac DonnoU Claragh, from his 
Uy residence, was a natiye of the County of Cork, and may be 
sed amonff the first of the purely Irish poets of the last century, 
was bom in 1691, and died in 1754. His poems are remarkable for 
r energy, tiieir piety of tone, and the patriotic spirit they every 
ire manifest The (bllowing is one of them, and deserves to bo 
izded as a very curious topographical " Jacobite relic. ";i 



AT in unrest — old thoughts of pain, 

rhat I struggled in vain to smother, 

ce midnight spectres haunted my brain — 

>ark fantasies chased each other ; 

len, lo ! a Fig^ure — ^who might it be ? — 

1 tall faxr figure stood near me\ 

\o might it be ? An unreal Btta^^^'>. 

r an angel sent to chcei rost'^ 
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Though years have rolled smce then, yet now 

My memory thrillmgly lingers 
On her awful charms, her waxen brow. 

Her pale translucent fingers ; — 
Her eyes that mirrored a wonder-world. 

Her mien of unearthly mildness. 
And her waving raven tresses that curled 

To the ground in beautiful wildness. 

** Whence comest thou, Spirit?" I asked, mcthougfat, 

"Thou art not one of the Banished ?" 
Alas, for me ! she answered nought. 

But rose aloft and vanished ; 
And a radiance, like to a glory, beamed 

In the light she left behmd her. 
Long time I wept, and at last medreamcd 

I left my shieling to find her. 

And first I turned to the thunderous North, 

To Gruagach's mansion kingly ; 
Untouching the earth, I then sped forth 

To Inver-lough, and the shingly 
And shining strand of the fishful Erne, 

And thence to Gruachan the golden. 
Of whose resplendent palace ye learn 

So many a marvel Men. I 

I saw the Mouma's billows flow — 

I passed the walls of Shenady, 
And stood in the hero-thronged Ardroe, 

Embosked amid gpreenwoods shady ; 
And visited that proud pile that stands 

Above the Boyne's broad waters. 
Where JEngus dwdls with his warrior-bands 

And the fairest of Ulster's daughters. 

To the balls of Mac Llr, to Crecvroe's height, 
To Tara, the glory o£ Erin, 
To the fairy palace that glaaces \>t\^t 
Oa the peak of the Uuq Cuw1«c^« ^ 
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ied. I went west and east — 
led seaward and shoreward — 
fas I greeted in field and at feast — 
ray lies onward and foreward !" 

"eached, I wist not how, 

al towers of Ival, 

ider the cliff's gigantic brow, 

; without a rival ; 

were Thomond's chieftains all, 

mour, and swords, and lances, 

sweet music filled the hall, 

nsels charmed with dances. 

at length, on a silvery throne, 
ited, half reclining, 
lead white as the marble stone, 
rments so starrily shining, 
res beyond the poet's pen — 
setest, saddest features — 
before me once agen, 
rest of Living Creatures I 

iar, O mortal I" she said, with a sigh, 

lear my mournful story I 

lian-Spirit of Erin am I, 

imed is mine ancient glory. 

} are banished, my warriors wear 

er Victory's garland ; 

Shild,* my Soio, my beloved Heir, 

ile in a far land !" 

I more — ^I saw no more — 

ids of slumber were broken ; 

e and hero, and river and shore* 

lished, and left no token. 

was the spell that had bound my will, 

' fancy thus for a season ; 

ow therefore hangs over me still, 

of the teachings of Reasoul 

•CbarlesStaflst 
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THE WEXFORD INSURGENT. 

TSA1I8LATED FROM TnS miSH. 

The heroes of Wexford have burst through their chamB> 
And the voice of the freeman is loud o'er her plains— 
The Sassanachs are broken, their horsemen have fled, 
And the pride of their host on the mountain lie dead. 

For roused is the blood of the bold Shilmaleer, 
The pride of the conflict when foemen are near — 
And the heroes of Bargy and Bantry are there. 
In the shock ever foremost, in flight in the rere. 

Oh ! soon will the hearths of the traitors be lone, 
And their halls but re-echo the shriek and the groan, 
And the red flame shall burst thro* their roo& to the 

sty, 

For the hour of our freedom and vengeance is nigh. 

The men of the mountain are down in the vale. 
And the flags of Shelbumy are loose to the gale — 
And tho' gentle the Forth, yet her sons never dight, 
For the mildest in peace are oft boldest in fight. 

The cold-blooded* Sassanach is low on the hill. 
Like the red rock he presses, as lone and as chill — 
There, pulseless and cold, the pale beams of the moon 
Show the deep-riven breast of the fallen dragooa. 

And low lies his charger, his bosom all torn, 
And from the dark helmet the horse hair is shorn. 
And the hearts of the great, and the brave, and the 

proud. 
Have been trampled in death when the battle was loud. 

Oh 1 long in fair England cax^Tsmdkftxi may moiini — 
The pride of her bosom m\\ xvc^et "wXAJitL*, 
-Hi5 heart's blood i8acatteTeAr-\^*A3DA\.\fN:5^*'«^^soa^«— 
-And the dark raven flaps Yaa v^*^ 'v^^ ^'^'^ ^^^ ^»^- 
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, long she may call him from battle in vain — 
sight of her lover she ne'er shall regain : 
cold is his bosom, and crimson his brow, 
I the night wind is sighing its dirge o'er him now. 



THE ORANGEMAN'S WIFE. 

BY CABOLL MALONE. 

I WANDER by the limpid shore, 

When fields and flowrets bloom ; 
But, oh I my heart is sad and sore — 

My soul is sunk in gloom — 
All day I cry ohone ! ohonc 1 

I weep from night till mom — 
I wish tjiat I were dead and gone, 

Or never had been born. 

My feither dwelt beside Tyrone, 

And with him children five ; 
But I to Charlemont had gone. 

At service there to live. 
O brothers fond ! O sister dear ! 

How HI I paid your love ! 
O father ! father ! how I fear 

To meet thy soul above ! 

My mother left us long ago, — 

A lovely corpse was she, — 
But we had longer days of wo 

In this sad world to be. 
My weary days will soon be done — 

I pine in grief forloiii *, 
I wish that I were dead and %o\!k&> 

Or never had been Y)oxxi. 
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It was tiie year of ninety-eight ; 

The wreckers came about ; 
They burned my father's stac^ of wheat. 

And drove my brothers out ; 
They forced my sister to their lust — 

God grant my father rest t 
For the captain of the wreckers thrust 

A bayonet through his breast. 

It was a dreadful, dreadful year ; 

And I was blindly led, 
In love, and loneliness, and fear, 

A loyal man to wed ; 
And still my heart is Ms alone. 

It breaks, but cannot turn : 
I wish that I were dead and gone, 

Or never had been bom. 

Next year we lived in quiet love. 

And kissed our infant boy ; 
And peace had spread her wings above 

Our dweUing at the Moy. 
And then my wayworn brothers came 

To share our peace and rest ; 
And poor lost Bose, to hide her shame 

And sorrow in my breast. 

They came, but eooa they turned and fled— 

Preserve my soul, O (Jod ! 
It was my husband's hand, they said. 

That shed my father's blood. 
All day I cry ohone ! ohone ! 

I weep from night till mom ; 
And oh, that I were dead and gone. 

Or never had been bom ! 
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THE miSn CHIEFS. 

BT CHARLBS OAVAN DUFFY. 

x> have lived like an Irish Chief, when hearts 
were fresh and true, 
i manly thought, like a pealing bell, would quicken 

them through and through ; 
the seed of a gen'rous hope right soon to a fiery 
action grew, 
. men would have sccnmed to talk* and talk, and 
never a deed to do. 

Oh ! the iron grasp, 
And the kindly clasp, 
And the laugh ^ fond and gay ; 
And the roaring board. 
And the ready sword. 
Were the types of that vanished day. 

li 1 to have lived as Brian lived, and to die as Brian 

died; 
[is land to win with the sword, and smile,* as a war- 
rior wins his bride. 
'o knit its force in a kingly host, and rule it with 

kmgly pride, 
jid still in the girt of its guardian swoards over victor 
'fields to ride ; 

And when age was past. 
And when death came &st, 
To look with a soft^ied eye 
On a happy race 
Who had loved his &ce. 
And to die as a king shotdd die. 



* Onr great Brian Is called an osorper, VoasscoM^ %9& \Dt cna^j«» 
' fifne and poUiqr, the scattered aad \eaiQtii& v^^^*^ <A >dBi^ >* 
o me aor^elgttty, and ruled It hima«5l, ^7 \Xia \x«i\3\?<^s»^ 
V the attest raler. 
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Oh I to have lived dear Owen's life — ^to live for a solen 

end. 
To striTie for t|ie ruling strength and skill Qod*s sain 

to tiie Chosen send ; 
And to come at length, with that holy strength, tl 

bondage of fraud to rend. 
And pour the light of God's freedom in where Tjrm 
and Slaves were denned ; 
And to bear the brand 
With an equal hand, 
lake a soldier of Truth and Bight, 
And, oh I Saints, to die. 
While our flag flew high. 
Nor to look on its fiedl or flight. 



Oh 1 to have lived as Grattan lived, in the glow of hi 

manly years. 
To thunder again those iron words that smite like th 

clash of spears ; 
Once more to blend for a holy end, our peasants, 'an< 

priests, and peers, 
Till England raged, like a baffled fiend, at the tramp o 
our Volimteers. 

And, oh ! best of all, 
Far rather to faXi 
(With a blesseder fate than he,) 
On a conqu'ring field. 
Than one right to yield, 
Of the Island so proud and free ! 



Yet, scorn to cry on the days of old, when hearts we 

fresh and true, 
If hearts be weak, oh ! chiefly then the Missioned thi 

work must do ; 
Nor wants our day its own fit way, the want is in y 
and you ; 
For these eyes have seen aaVaxv^^ ^t'BML^ ^ ^-s^t ^ 
.Erin knew. 
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And with Brian's will, 

And with Owen's skill. 
And with glorious Grattan's loYC, 

He had freed us soon — 

But death darkened his noon. 
And he sits with the saints ahove. 



could you live as Davis liyed — kind Heaven he his 
hed! 
an eye to guide, and a hand to rule, and a calm 

and a kingly h^, 
a heart from whence, like a Holy Well, the soul of 

his land was fed, 
3ed to cry on the days of old that your holiest hope 
he sped. 

Then scorn to pray 
For a hye-past day — 
The whine of the sightless dumh ! 
To the true and wise 
Let a king arise. 
And a holier day is come ! 



I ■ 



MISCELLANEOUS BALLADS. 



THE SAINT'S TENANT. 

BT THOMAS FUBLONO. 

[This painful ballad illustrates a f^stem of bigotry, li^iutioe, and op- 
pression which, I l)elieve, has almost entirely ceased to exist in fids 
country. Education is not now to be purchased at so great a risk, oA 
at such a cost. The means at present ayailable, or about to be m^ 
available, may not be as perfect as some of us would wish; bat «• 
should not totg/Bb the tmspeakable dang^ and snfESeilng to soul iw 
body from whitih, in this respect, at Irau^ the people have escaped. I 
would wish to rdinr tiie reader to another poem on this 8al]!)ect| enfl* 
tied "The Penal Days,'' which I hare placed third in this divldoa.- 
I have not inserted these poems, however, or any other in the to* 
lume, on> political grounds. Literary merit and Irish tBttaag, no 
matter from what side of the Boyne it came, have been the ool^ tat; 
my object being to preset to the reader such a coUectikm of lUB 
Ballads as would be valuable in a literary point of view, and vMdb 
would not be altogether useless to the historian, or to the stndent of 
our customs, our sufferings, or our character.— £d.] 

Around the hills I ranged all day, 

IVas a spring's day, not. ^wvcm. though fine s 

The sun himself became my eVsOiL* 
I marked him with attenlVve ey^* 
'And saw him drooping m tVie ^Vy • 
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Then downwards I did bend my way, 
for stiU, whatever some wild ones say, 

The barren heath or mossy rock 

Can't furnish much whereon to dine. 
'Twas a spring's day, the birds were seen 

Peeping by stealth from bush and spray. 
The fields all round looked fresh and green, 

And then to hear the small birds sing. 

It was, in sooth, a cheering thing. 
From childhood among birds IVe been, 

Catdiing their notes fh)m brake and bough. 
To me their songs were ever dear ; 
But there was something o'er me here, 
In the soft air or sky so clear. 
Some spell or charm mixt with the scene. 

That gave those songs new beauty now. 

Oh ! who, thought I, would not be gay, 

Enjoying this sweet hour like me ; 
A man that moment crossed my way, 

Who showed small sign of gaiety. 
Down o'er his brow his hat he drew, 

I saw him turn and wipe his eyes ; 
That he in trouble was, I knew, 

But knew not whence it might arise. 



" Good friend," said I, '' what makes thee weep, 
What may your cross or trouble be ?" 
••Trouble enough, I have," quoth he, 

•• It spoils my m^ds, it br^du my sleep, 
No chance on any side I see, 
Ify lot through life is misery. 

jTet it is weak to yield to grief. 
For hours, for days, this cheek or eye 
Hare seldom been a moment dry ; 
'Tis, as I say, a foolish thing 
To cry when tears no aid can bring ; 
StiU do I think that when they !i^, 
JbejreueihiM wretched head VilSbaX, 
And give the heary heart i^e^. 
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*' Within that cozy little cot, 

That by my lady's gate appears ; 
Sometimes contented with my lot. 
Sometimes at ease, and sometimes not ; 

I've lingered on for ten long years. 
I laboured sorely through the day, 
And got but sorry, scanty pay ; 
My wife she was a struggler too. 
And did as much as wife could do ; 
Still did we find it hard indeed 
The children and ourselves to feed ; 
But yet we should have been content. 
As we stood clear of tax or rent ; 
We had the little cottage free, 
For of the gate we kept the key. 

*' And as the years all slowly fled, 
For many a guest that gate I spr^ ; 
For many a visitor came there, 

Fine gentle folks of each degree, 
Sea-officers with careless air, 

And rosy squires all blunt and free. 
And captains and gay comets too, 
In their rich dress of red or blue ; 
And such I still was glad to see. 
For they had a cheerful look of glee ; 
They bore no made-up look of graces 
Where the bad heart belied the face ; 
Nor gloomy airs nor bows demure — 
In short, they didn't teaze the poor, 
Nor bring them harm nor get tiiem blame. 
Nor wrong them in religion's name. 

•* Oh, 'twas for us a heavy day. 
When the squires and captains kept away. 
And the sleekheaded race came in, 
To prate of sancUty an^ «n\ 
To rave of darkness on^ ot \\%\\V., 
And eat and drink CTommoTtv\»\Ti\^\N.\ 
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To grunt and groan around my lady, 

To turn her cheerfulness to gall. 
To have vile stories ever ready, 

To set her mind against us all. 
'Twas in this way the canting clan 
Their work of godliness hegan. 

' Each child, each fool, ahout the hall. 

Got texts quite pat for every thing ; 
New hirth — new light — conversion — call. 

Seemed ever in one's ears to ring. 
My wife and I kept from the place. 
We wanted not this extra grace ; 
We longed not for the saints' debatmg, 
We cared not for mere children's prating ; 
Who settled points that, as we're told, 
Puzzled the wisest heads of old ; 
We wished in quietness to stay, 
And tread our own plain level way ; 
To leave new-fangled creeds untried, 
And die as those before us died. 

*♦ My two poor boys at school had been, 

And for their time got on quite well : J 
The master was a worthy man. 
One who much better days had seen ; 

But when misfortune on him fell. 
Beside the chapel on the green 
He took a cottage, and began 
To train those children who could bring 
From week to week the smallest thing ; 
A very trifle satisfied him, 
And none of what he asked denied him. 

'' My lady built a Sunday school. 

At least she lent her aid ; 
And there they flxt a solemn fool, 

WJio groaned, and preached, aMi^t^.^^. 
Ferbapa *tia wroag the nanie 1 ga^re, 
Te was, I think, less fool than lame \ 
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He canted well, and soon stood high 

In fayour in my lady's eye ; 

She told her tenantry at large 

To give their childresi to his charge ; 

It cost the creatures many a tear, 

But they were forced to yield through fear ; 

What can a poor dependent do. 

With certain ruin fuU in view ; 

K even one murmuring word is spoken, 

Or one capricious order broken? 

** I sent my boys with heavy heart, 

Their chance withal to try ; 
I knew I played a guilty part. 

But what resource had I ? 
I knew their fiEuth was placed in danger, 
By listening to this canting stranger ; 
To me their ancient fiuth was dear. 
But if my lady chanced to hear 
One lingering growl, for me or mine ' 

There was no choice, no prospect left. 
But friendless in some ditch to pine. 

Of shelter, food, and work bereft ; 
This was what baidked me through the past 
And see to this 'tis come at last. 

" We were not long in finding out 
What the new teacher was about ; 
Of writing, sums, or figures, he 
Appeared to take but little care ; 

His study was divinity. 
He'd scripture — scripture — every where, 

He crammed it in the rule of three ; 
He made it chime with tret and tare. 
The rule of three was not with him 

Ab with the world^^the golden rule ; 
He had a notion in hia ViesA 
That tnith and godUueBA ^et^ ^qsv^\ 
He thought his pupWs lai\Xi\>\aii^^ 
And he did qiaiWUltlewi\\oo\ 
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By a strange name — 'twas, as Z guess, 
A roaring * howling wilderness,' 
Where the great fiend might freely prowl, 
And pounce upon each * bat and owl ;' 
For so he styled those little sinners 
Who were in grace not e'en beginners. 

*' He got this maggot in his brain, 

It bit him o'er and o'er again ; 

It urged him to his holy work. 

To tear the beast, the Pope, and Turk. 

Each urchin in his favour grew,] 

WTio soured him in this pious view ; 

The best boy's merit was but small. 

Unless he learned to twist St. Paul ; 

Or from his book had morsels ready 

To throw at the old Scarlet Lady ; 

For by this name did he presume 

To call the blessed Church of Rome. 

But they were in his chosen class. 

Who mocked the priest and staid from mass, 

Who threw their parents* creed aside. 

And took My Lady for their guide. 

Of these my eldest boy was one — 

I can't say how his change begun — 

But saw it soon — one evening he 

Spoke, as I thought, too flippantly 

Of holy things : I checked his tongue. 

But he would not be silent long ; 

He growled, and in the cant of school 

Called me a superstitious fool ; 

And then he laughed all loud and gay. 

To see me for the moment stare : 
I stared indeed, and cursed the day 

That left hun in the Swaddler's care. 
Next mom, more mischief to prevent. 
His broker and himself were sent 
To the old school upon tho g^ceeii. 
Where both of them at fiialY\8A\^^^X2^\ 
N 3 
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I did not heed my danger then. 
Nor see the harm tluit I was doing : 

But quarrel once with holy men. 
And soon tbeyli hring about your ruin ; 

Revenge is theirs, if touched or crost, 

At least I found so to my ooat. 

** Ay, Sir I before two days were gone 

My punishment was settled on : 

The holy teacher lost no time 

In blazoning forth my heinous crime ; 

Down to our door the steward came. 

And told me, in his lady's name. 

That though the snow was on the ground. 

Though chill and firosty was the air, 
By me new quarters must be found, 

To go at once I must prepare. 

For I could stop no longer there ; 
' I'm sorry for your loss,* quoth he 
(I thought he spoke it sneeringlyV 
' But if you wish employment stiU, 

Or shelter fh>m the wintry blast. 
Why, yield you to my lady's will. 

And she may pardon all that's past. 
Your best and surest way would be 

The teacher's favour to obtain ; 
Stick not so hard to Popery, 

But bring the youngsters back agam ; 
And with tiiem let him take his way — 
What signifies it how they pray ? 
This you must do, and more than this. 
For things half done are done amiss ; 
The boys must change, nor they alone, 
A change must by vourself be shown. 
My lady bids you think with dread 
Of the sad life you've lately led : 
Up to the hall you must repair, 
Each evening at the houi oi i^ta.7ex> 
And bring your childrcu miCl -yo^i >nY 
To hear betimes the wot^ ol ^^c> 
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And learn what priests haro never taught. 
Or never dwelt on as they ought ; 
By this, perhaps, you gain your end. 
Ton hold your place and keep your firicnd. 
This is my counsel, as I live. 
In friendship I this counsel give ; 
But if you, like a stubborn dunce. 

Will ffing this good advice aside. 
Why in Heaven's name, then, be at once 

The comforts of starvation tried ; 
Qo fortii, and wish, perhaps too late, 
Por the warm cottage at the gate.* 



** *Then let starvation come,' said I, 
* Heaven in its hour will help the poor — 
'We'll beg our way from door to door. 
And if no food we can procure. 

The worst that waits us is to die. 
But, oh I it is not fair to try 
Or tempt a struggling man like mc 
To practise vile hypocrisy. 
No ! let my lady's anger fall 
Upon me — I can bear it all : 
Still to my father's faith I'll keep. 
And take this boy, this poor stray sheep, 
From where the wolves grin greedily.' 



'* * Father, mistake me not,' said he, 
* I cannot, will not dwell vrith thee ; 
I may not walk upon thy path. 
When Heaven thus marks thee in its Mrrath : 
Why should I grope in darkness still. 
When it has been the Lord's good will 
To bless me with a ray of light. 
And make me sinless, pure and bright ? 
From Satan's power I now stand free. 
From that and hell-bom Popery *, 
Tomfrgood teacher I shall go. 
And be will be my friend, Ikuov.* 
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** The stripling rose, he reached his hat, 

In mute astomshment I sat. 

And saw him as, with saintly face. 

He led the steward from the places 

No word of censure I let fall — 

I could not^but I looked it all. 

** They turned us out, on the road side 

In an old shed we dwell : 
With food, with firing unsupplied ; 
Of clothes and bedding nearly bare. 
We shivering sit, and suffer there 
Much more than I could tell. 
And yet I feel I acted well ; 
My father's faith I held secure — 
And though I'm shelterless and poor, 
I would not change that faith to buy 
All that these kingdoms could supply ; 
God be my friend !" — ** Amen !" said I. 



LAMENT FOR THE SONS OF USNA( 

BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, M.R.I.A. 

(" Then was thexe do man in the host of Ulster that could be 
woold put the sons of Usnach to death, so loved were they c 
pie and nobles. But in the house of Conor was one call 
Rough Hand, son of the King of Lochlin, and Naid had slain his 
two brothers, and he undertook to be their executioner. So 
Usnach were there slain, and the men of Ulster, when they b( 
death, sent forth their heavy shouts of sorrow and lamentatii 
Deirdre ML down beside their bodies, wailing and weeping 
tore her hair and garments, and bestowed kisses on thdr lifele 
bitterly bemoaned Uiem. And a grave was opened for 
Deirdre, standing by it, with her hsdr dishevelled, and shed 
abundantly, chanted their (Uneral song." *] 

The lions of the \v\ll are gone. 
And I am leftaXone— a^ssoa— 

* ilibcrolan Niglits' l£ntcrU\sBXiCiBto> Xixsi-'jcpStej "^a^ 
686. 
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Dig the grare both wide and deep. 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep ! 

The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone — alone — 
Dig the grave both deep and wide. 
And let us slumber side hj side. 

The dragons of the rock are sleeping, 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping; 
Dig the grave, and make it ready. 
Lay me on my true-love's body. 

Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors* sides aright ; 
Many a day the three before me 
On their linked bucklers bore mc. 

Lay upon the low grave floor, 
*Neath each head, the blue claymore ; 
Many a time the noble three 
Reddened these blue blades for me. 

Lay the collars, as is meet. 
Of their greyhounds at their feet ; 
Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 

In the falcon's jesses throw. 
Hook and arrow, line and bow ; 
Ne'er again, by stream or plain. 
Shall the gentle woodsmen go. 

Sweet companions, ye were ever — 
Harsh to me, your sistet, iiev^T \ 
Woods and wildt, and miilty ^iidaa^ 
Were with you at good*« a '^isnSkao^. . 
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Oh ! to hear my true love singing. 
Sweet as soand of trumpets ringing ; 
Like the sway of ocean swelling 
Rolled his deep voice round our dwelling. 

Oh I to hear the echoes pealing 
Round our green and fairy sheeling. 
When the three, with soaring chorus, 
Passed the silent skylark o'er us. 

Echo now, sleep, mom and even — 
Lark alone enchant the heaven ! — 
Ardan's lips are scant of breath, 
Naisi's tongue is eold in death. 

Stag, exult on glen and mountain — 
Salmon, leap firom loch to fountain — 
Heron, in the free air warm ye — 
Usnach's sous no more will harm ye ! 

Erin's stay no more yoii are, 
Rulers of the ridge of war ! 
Never more 'twill be your fate 
To keep the beam of battle straight ! 

Wo is me ! by fraud and wrong, 
Traitors false and tyrants strong. 
Fell clan Usnach, bought and sold. 
For Barach's feast and Conor's gold ! 

Wo to Eman, roof and wall 1 — 
Wo to Red Branch, heartli and hall ! — 
Tenfold wo and black dishonor 
To the foul and false clan Conor 1 

Dig the grave \}ot\i miVe wi<aL ^"Wi^, 

Sick I am, and fain ^o\]\<\%\(i^^\ 

Dig the grave and laa^e \\i xeaA^ > 

Xrfiy me on my txu^Aove'^XyA^^' 
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THE PENAL DAYS. 

[" Tn Scotland what a work have the fonr'and- twenty letters to show 
ftr thenuelyea I The natural enemies of vice, and folly, and slarery ; 
tte great sowers, bnt the still greater weeders of the human soil."— 
J^tki PkOpot Ctimm.] 

h that dark time of cruel wrong, when on our coun- 
try's breast, 
A dreary load, a ruthless code, with wasting terrors 

prest — 
Opr gentry stript of land and clan, sent exiles o'er the 

main, 
To turn the scales on foreign fields for foreign monarchs' 

gain^ 
)iir people trod like vermin down, all fenceless flung to 

sate 
Extortion, lust, and brutal whim, and rancorous bigot 

hate — 
>ar priesthood tracked from cave to hut, like felons 

chased and lashed, 
^nd from their ministering hands the lifted chalice 

dashed; 
[^ that black time of law.,wrought crime, of stifling wo 

and thrall, 
Ihere stood supreme one foul device, one engine worse 

than all. 

Him whom they wished to keep a slave, tliey sought to 
make a brute — 

^ey banned the light of heaven — they bade instruc- 
tion's voice be mute. 

God's second priest — the Teacher — sent to feed men's 
mind with lore — 

-^ey marked a price upon his head, as on the priest's 

^^ before. 

^elL^weU they knew that nevot, iwi^ V.vi ^Wfe \«aRa&\. 
the sky, 



1 
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Coald tyianny and kRowle<)gc meet 

thould die : 
That lettered Blares will link thcii 

murmun grow 
To that imperious thunder-peal irhii 

That men who Icam will learn thefre 

DOSS cf their lords — 
TUl all the tMmds that gird them ic 

SampKon'a corda. 
This well they knew, and called the 

to aid; 
80 miglit, the; deemed, an abject r 

be made — 
When Irish memories, hopes, and 1 

thcred, tffonch and etem — 
A race of abject, soulless scris, to 



Ah, God is good and naturu etrung. 

The Beeda Uiat deep in Iriih breasts 1 
SUU sun and rain mode emerald 1 

Sclda on earth. 
And gave the type of ilcatlilcsB h(r 

rock, birUi ; 
Still jalthful to their Holy Churcli 

among. 
To one another faithful stiU, tlie 

And Christ was worshipped, and i 
bling haste and fear. 

Id field and shed, with posted scout 
honnds near ; 

StiU, crouching 'neath the sheltering 

The teacher and his pupils met, fclo: 
Still round the peasant's heart of 
music twined, 
A fount ot Irish wba 01 Bnnlcsm^' 
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i still beside the smouldering^ turf were fond tradi- 
tions told 

Iteavenly saints and princely chiefs — the power and 
faith of old. 

^ lay the seeds, yet rankest weeds sprang mingled— 

could they fiul ? 
' what were freedom's blessed worth, if slavery 

wrought not bale ? 
thrall, and want, and Ignorance, still deep and deeper 

grew, 
lat marvel weakness, gloom, and strife fell dark 

amongst us too, 
d servile Noughts, that measure not the inborn wealth 

of man — 
i servile cringe, and subterfuge to 'scape our master's 

ban! — 
i drunkenness — our sense of woe a little while to 

steep — 
i aimless feud, and murderous plot — oh, one could 

pause and weep I 
d iJl the darkness, faith in Heaven still shone, a 

saving ray, 
1 Heaven o'er our redemption watched, and chose its 

own good day. 

men were sent us— one for years, with Titan strength 

of soul, 
beard our foes, to peal our wrongs, to band us and 

control, 
i other at a later time, on gentler mission came, 
make our noblest glory spring from out our saddest 

shame! 
all our wondrous, upward course hath Heaven its 

finger set, 

1 we— but, oh, my countrymen, there's much before 

us yet! 

fsorrowAil the useless powers our glorious Island 

yields— 
* countless havens desolate, our waste of barren 

fields, 

o 
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The all unused mechanic might our rushing Mt^9^ 

afford. 
The buried treasures of our mines, our sea's ttwi^pliip 

hoard I . j 

But, oh, there is one piteous waste whence all the lei 

have grown, f.^.. , 

One worst neglect, the mind of man. left dfMert aita 

unsown. 
Send Knowledge forth to scatter Wide, and deep to ca 

its seeds. 
The nurse of energy and hope, of niahly thoughts an 

deeds. 
Let it go forth : right soon will spring those forces inil 

train 
That yanquish Nature's stubborn strength, that rill 

earth and main — 
Itself a nobler harvest fax than Autumn tints witi 

gold, 
A higher wealth, a surer gain than wave and miD 

enfold. 
Let it go forth unstained, and purged from Fnde*8 • 

holy leaven, 
With fearless forehead raised to Man, but humbly Ht 

to Heaven ; 
Deep let it sink in Lrish hearts the iitory of their isle 
And waken thoughts of tenderest love, and bun 

wrath the while ; 
And press upon us, one by one, the fituits of Enf 

sway. 
And blend the wrongs of bygone times with this our 

to-day; 
And show our father's constancy by truest instinct 
To loathe and battle with the power that on theii 

stance fed ; 
And let it place beside our ovn the world's vastp 

teU 
Tliat never lived the nation yet could rule anothi 
T/itis, thus our cause shall gather strength; no 

rague and blind, 
ut stamped by passioii oa \^\vq»x\^ Vi i^mka 

mind. 
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11^ forth — a mightier foe to England's power thah 

aU 
\*Mes of America — ^the armaments of Qaul V, 
kail go forth, and wo to them that bar or thwart its 

■'•■'way — 
I God's own light — ftll Heavenly bright — we care not 
■ who says nay. 



CAROLAN AND BRIDGET CRUISE. 



BY SAMUBL LOy£B. 

t to related of Carolan, the Irlflh bard, that when deprived of sight, 
after the lapse of twenty years, he recognized his first love by thp 
ih of her hand. The lad/s name was Bridget Cruise; and though 
a pretty name, it deserves to be recorded, as belonghig to the 
nan who could inspire such a passion.] 

** True love can ne'er forget ; 
Fondly as when we met. 
Dearest, I love thee yet. 

My darling one !" 
Thus sung a minstrel gay 
His sweet impassion'd lay, 
Down by the ocean's spray 

At set of sup i 
But wither'd was the minstrel's siglit. 
Mom to him was dark as i^ight. 
Yet his heart was Ml of light ; 

As he thus his lay begun. 

•* True love can re*er forget ; 
Fondly as when we met, 
P&irest, I love thee yet. 
My darling one\ 
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** Long yean are past and o'er. 
Since from this fatal shore. 
Cold hearts and cold winds bore 

My love from me." 
Scarcely the minstrel spoke. 
When quick, with flashing stroke^ 
A boat's light oar the silence broke 

0*er the sea ; 

Soon npon her native strand 

Doth a lovely lady land. 

With the minstrel's love-taught hand 

Did o*er his wild harp run : 
•* True love can ne'er forget ; 
Fondly as when we met. 
Dearest, I love thee yet^ 

My darling one I" 
Where the minstrel sat alone. 
There, that lady fair hath gone, 
Within his hand she placed her own. 

The bard dropp'd on his knee ; 

From his lips soft blessings came. 
He kiss*d her hand with truest flame, 
In trembling tones he named — her name, 

Though he could not see ; 
But oh I — the touch the bard could tell 
Of that dear hand, remember'd well. 
Ah I — ^by many a secret spell 

Can true love find her own 1 
For true love can ne*er forget ; 
Fondly as when they met ; 
He loved his lady yet. 

His darling one. 
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THIB STREAMS. 

BT MBS. DOWNING. 



[This poem is taken from a volnme entitled " Scraps from 'the 
Mountains, by Christabel/' published in Dublin in 1840. It contains 
many beautiful pieces, in which Mrs. Downing has succeeded in 
nnlthig much of the grace and harmony of Mrs. Remans, to the ten- 
derness and passion of L. K L. What is still better, t^cy are tliu- 
rooghly Irish in sentiment and expression.] 



Thb streams, the dancing streams. 

How they roll and shine ! 
Like youth's fairest dreams. 

When youth is most divine ; 
Clearness where their hed is, 

'Mid pehbles in glossy ranks. 
Brightness on their (iddies. 

Blossoms on their banks. 

Look within the valley. 

Many a charm is there ; 
The winding shaded alley. 

The woodbine glist'ning fair; 
The berries' crimson flush, 

The wild birds' cadence low. 
But chief of all, the gush 

Of the streamlet's singing flow. 

Stand beneath the mountains. 

And down each craggy side. 
From their secret fountains, 

See lines of silver glide — 
M/irk how the ripples fling 

Their sparkles ro\m<\, «lvA «a?s 
If there is anything 

More beautifuV than \\vi>f . 
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List in night*s deep hushing, 

The season time of dreams, 
What are these come rushing ? 

The troubled, sleepless streams ! 
Now their waters flashing. 

Like starryrspangled hairs>» 
Boiling, bounding, dashing — 

What music like to theirs ? 



Oh 1 in the sheltered glen. 

Or on the hill side fkir, 
When spring flowers bloom, or when 

The summer birds are there : 
In all that we may see, 

'Neath mom*s or evening's beams. 
Can aught in nature be 

More lovely than the streams ? 



IRISH MABY. 



BT JOHN BANIM. 



Far away from Erin's strand. 

And valleys wide and sounding waters, 
Still she is, in every land. 

One of Erin's real daughters : 
Oh ! to meet her here is like 

A dream of home and natal mountains ! 
On our hearts their voices strike — 
We hear the gushing of their fountains ! 
Yes ! our Irish Mary deaT\ 
Our own, our real IrisYv ^wy \ 
A Bower of home, fresh \)\ootmsi% earoa, 
A.rt thou to us, our IiiaVi Max^ \ 
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Bound about us here we see 

Bright eyes like here, and sunny faces, 
Charming all ! — if aU were free 

Of foreign airs, of borrowed graces. 
Mury's eye it flashes truth 1 

And Mary's spirit, Mary's nature, 
** Irish Lady," fresh in youth. 

Have beamed o'er every look and feftture 1 
Yes ! our Irish Mary dear I 

When La Tournure doth make us weary> 
We have you, to turn unto 

For native grace, our Irish Maiy. 

Sighs of home I — her Erin's songs 

O'er all their songs we love to listen ; 
Tears of home ! — her Erin's wrongs 

Subdue our kindred eyes to glisten ! 
Oh I should woe to gloom consign 

Hie dear fire-side of love and honour, 
Tou will see a holier sign 

Of Irish Mary bright upon her I 
Yes 1 our Irish Mary dear 

Will light that home, though e'er so dreary. 
Shining still o'er clouds of ill, 

Sweet star of life, our Irish Mary I 



THE LAST FBIENDS. 

BT FRANCES BROWN. 

COne of the United Irishmen, who lately returned to his oonntry, 
er many years of exile, being asked what had indnoed him to re- 
it Ireland when all his fHends were gone, he answered, *' I came 
&k to see the mountains."! 

CAME to my country, but not with the hope 

That brightened my youth like t\iec\o^<\-Vi^>CvR%Vsss ^ 

r the region of soul that seemed imgYvV.^ X» ^»s^ 
Vitb time and with fortune, had ^ed \TOTEkTBft -oss^ \ 
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And love, that illumined my wanderings of j 
Hath perished, and left but a weary regret 

For the star that can rise on my midnight nc 
But the hills of my country they welcome 

The hue of their verdure was fresh with me 

When my path was afar by the Tanais* lor 
From the wide-spreading deserts and ruins, 

The land of old story, they summoned me 
They rose on my dreams through the shades 

TTiey breathed upon sands which the dew 
For the echoes were hushed in the home I Ic 

But I knew that the mountains would ^ 
yet! 

The dust of my kindr6d is scattered afar. 

They lie in the desert, the wild, and the ^ 
For serving the strangers through wanderin 

The isle of their memory could grant thei 
And I, I return with the memory of years, 

Whpse hope rose so high though in sorroi 
Tliey have left on my soul but the trace of 

But our mountains remember their promi 

Oh ! where are the brave hearts that bound 

And where are the faces my childhood ht 
For ikir brows are furrowed, and hearts 
cold. 

But our streams are still bright, and our 
green; 
Ay, green as they rose to the eyes of my yi 

When brothers in heart in their shadows 
And the hills have no memory of sorrow o] 

For their summits are sacr^ to liberty j 

ZJke ocean retiring, t\iemotTvm%m\^\&^N! 

lli)U back from the mo\xti\aM» Vcv^x iga 

And sunlight encwclea eacYv Vt^\Xvc«N «t 

For wluch time liatVi no iwcovf wv^ 
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et it be with the hearts of the isle, 
he dark seal that oppression hath let ; 
: the lost glory again to the soil, 
s hills of my country remember it yet I 



THE IRISH EXILES. 

A CnBIffTlf AS CABOL. 
BY MARTIN MAC DERMOTT. 

fiM round the festive Christmas board, or by the 

Christmas hearth, 
t glorious mingled draught is pour*d — ^wine, melo4y> 

and mirth I 
ten friends long absent tell, low.toned, their joys and 

sorrows o*er, 
id hand grasps hand, and eyelids fill, and lips meet 

lips once more — 
1 in that hour 'twere kindly done, some woman's 

ymce would say — 
Torget not those who*re sad to-night — ^poor exiles, far 

away !" 

IS, for them I this morning's sun saw many a moist 

eye pour 
gushing love, with longings vain, the waste A^^^^^c 

o'er, 
id when he turned his lion-eye this ey'nlng from the 

West, 
e Indian shores were lined with those who watched 

his couched crest ; 
t not to share his glory, then, or gladden in his ray, 
ey bent their gaze upon his path — those exiles, far 

away I 
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ititM — oh I how the heart will cheat I becaoBe t&^y 

thought, beyond 
HiB glowmg couch lay that Green Isle of which thdr 

hearts were fond ; 
And fancy iHTOught old scenes of home into each welUng 

eye. 
And through each breast pour'd many a thought that 

filled it like a sigh I 
Twas then — 'twas then, all wanxi with love, they knelt 

them down to pray 
For Irish homes and kith and kin — ^poor exiles far 

away I 

And then the mother blest her son, the lover blest the 

maid. 
And then the soldier was a child, and wept the whibt 

he prayed. 
And then the student's pallid cheek flushed red as saniF 

mer rose. 
And patriot souls forgot their grief to weep for Erin^ 

woes; 
And, oh ! but then warm vows were breathed, that coma 

what might or may, 
They'd right the suflering isle they loved — those exiles* 

far away I 

And some there were around the board, like loving bro 

thers met, 
The few and fond and joyous hearts that never can fo 

get; 
They pledged — " The girls we left at home, God bl< 

them I" and they gave, 
" The memory of our absent friends, the tender and 

brave I" 
Then up, erect, with nine tiipes nine— hip, hip, h' 

hurrah ! 

J>rank^'* &\i)r) fUlluV'S^^ 50 btuji"* tliosce 
ffir away, 

• ErlnalanUvaeaiftoXsit^^- 
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Then, oh ! to hear the sweet old strains of Irish music 

rise, 
Like gushing memories of home, beneath far foreign 

skies. 
Beneath the spreading calabash, beneath the treUiaed 

vine. 
The bright Italian myrtle bower, or dark Canadian 

pine — 
Oh I don't these old familiar tones — ^now sad, and now 

so gay — 
Speak out your very, very heartS-^poor exiles, fiir 

away I 



But, Heavens ! how many sleep afar, all heedless of 

these strains- 
Tired wanderers I who sought repose through Europe's 

battle plains — 
In strong, fierce, headlong fight they fell — as ships go 

down in storms — 
They fell — and human whirlwinds swept across their 

shattered forms ! 
No shroud, but glory, wrapt them round ; nor pray'r 

nor tear had they — 
Save the wandering winds and the heavy clouds — ^poor 

exiles £Eir away ! 



And might the singer claim a sigh, he, too, could tsU 

how tost 
Upon the stranger's dreary shore, his heart's best hopet 

were lost — 
How he, too, pined, to hear the tones of firiendship greet 

his ear. 
And pined, to walk the river side, to youthful musing 

dear, 
And pined, , with yearning silent love, amongst his own 

tortay — 
Alas 1 it is so sad to be an exiles iax wv^X 
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Then, oh ! when ronnd the Christmas board, or by the 

Christmag hearth, 
That glorious mingled draught is proured_wine, melody, 

and mirth I 
When friends long absent tell, low-toned, their joys and 

sorrows o'er, 
And hand grasps hand, and eye-lids fill, and lips meet 

lips once more — 
In that bright hour, perhaps— perhaps, some woman's 

Yoice would say — 
" Think — ^think on those who weep to-night, poor exiles, 

far away !" 



THE END. 



'Page 68 for hOtt read fwni. T^S^'V^** w«^»T»ft.«»«. 



